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THE EGYPTIAN PRONUNCIATION OF THE ROYAL NAME ‘KHEFREN’ AND 
ITS COGNATES * 


HERMANN RANKE 


THE NAME oF the renowned builder of the 
second pyramid of Giza in the time of the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms always? appears in the form 


(© QD n—)]. This might, as it stands, be trans- 


literated by r*-h‘j.f. It might, however, be trans- 
literated by h‘j.f-r*, if we assume that the name 
of the god Re for honorific reasons was written at 
the beginning, though pronounced at the end, of 








Stem 

BUG (var. GLB), QU. 

Sal—,—T-, CH), (21~, 
YOR, Ae . 

Ob ip~, Sep, [LoHP—, 


WUSSS Ie. 


—S.° Gee, CSRS” 


i26-, jae. 


The contents of this paper, which was read at the 
meeting of the American Oriental Society in New Haven, 
Conn. on April 6th, 1949, go back to a friendly and 
constructive criticism which my earlier explanation of 
the names in question received at the hands of Dr. 
Elmar Edel, Heidelberg, toward the end of 1948. Dr. 
Edel called my attention to a paragraph in his as yet 
unpublished Grammatik der Texte des A. R. in which he 
shows that the form of sentences to which the name of 
King ‘ Khefren’ belongs is a normal part of the Old 
Egyptian language. He also called my attention to the 
writings in the Pap. Westcar. After my arrival in this 
country, I thoroughly studied all the problems involved 
and finally was convinced that Dr. Edel’s view is cor- 
rect. Thus, the conclusions reached in the following 
discussion may be regarded as the result of our combined 
efforts. 

? With slight graphic variants. 


x, 


the name (as is so often the case in the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms). The latter transliteration has 
up to now been the generally accepted one. 

As to its formation, this name belongs to a 
group of personal names which are composed of 
the name of a deity—or a king—and a word with 
the suffix .f, which latter in the Egyptian language 
may be either a nominal or a verbal suffix.® 
Such names are: * 

mae? 

Ossc , Visser, RSS. 
Tm, SSNs 

5 | meproeed U8 

Si=6 
Oth 

i 
RAS 
FoMaI— , 


ise 


aut TY 





* Most of the names here enumerated belong to the 
O.K. In the M.K. this formation is somewhat less 
frequent, while examples of the N.K. and later times 
are even scarcer. 

‘Where no reference is given, it is understood that 
the name and its occurrences will be found in my book 
Aegyptische Personennamen, Vol. I. 


5 This > shows the same weak consonant which 
appears in the nominal formation hsw.t; cf. Sethe, 
Verbum II § 178.261 (p. 116). 

* The q is the third weak and very rarely written 
consonant of the verb dd(j). 

™Sethe, Urk. I, 148, 6. In the name jee}, 


occurring in the 26th dynasty, we evidently have the 
revival of an ancient name which has not yet been 
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The question whether we are to regard the words 
with the suffix .f—which appear in all these names 
—as verbs or as nouns, is easily answered. Forms 
like ddj.f and hsw.f can only be verbal forms, 
and must be translated by ‘he endures’ and ‘he 
praises,’ or the like—not ‘his duration’ or ‘his 
praise.’ Similarly wnn.f must be translated ‘he 
exists,’ énb.f ‘he is healthy,’ wd‘.f ‘he judges’ or 
the like; nobody would venture to take these 
suffix forms to be nominal formations. 


The same is true of hwj.f in the royal name 


(So } —)] * in which the object wj ‘me’ 


is added to hwj.f ‘he protects’ or the like. By 
analogy, we must regard all names which follow 
this pattern as verbal sentences containing the 
divine or royal name. Thus ‘nh.f must mean ‘he 
lives,’ not ‘his life’; b3.f ‘he is possessed of a 
soul’ (‘er ist beseelt ’) or the like, not ‘ his soul’; 
and h‘j.f ‘he shines forth, not ‘his splendor.’ }* 
This applies to the name Khefren just as well as 
to all the other names containing h‘).f. 

But the question is still left open whether the 
name of the deity or the king, in all these cases, 
was pronounced at the beginning or at the end of 
the name. 

Now there are some in this class of names which 
do not contain the proper name of a deity or of a 
king, but contain instead the word nfr.t ‘the 
beautiful one’ (an epithet of the goddes Hathor), 
the word k3,?* or the word nb ‘the lord.’** The 
names in question are: 








recorded from the 0. K. But what could the O. K. name 
§n—e fixw mean? 
* For the meaning, cf. my remarks in Zeitschr. Aeg. 
Spr. 75. 133 n. 2. 
® Brit. Mus. 1324. 
In be A'S fl (f. early D. 18) the (\, although 
clearly written, must be due to an error of the sculptor. 
We know this to be the abbreviation of a fuller 


name (4.0 $)|, cf. Gauthier, Livre des rois I, p. 74, 
and Cl. Fisher, The Minor Cemetery at Giza (1924), 
p. 146 and pl. 50, 1. 

12 Sethe’s translation ‘sein Glanz ist Re,’ and his 
translation of {le} by ‘sein Schutz ist Horus’ 
(Nominalsatz, S. 26) have therefore to be given up. 

18 The often discussed and still untranslatable word 
k3, which we are in the habit of incorrectly pronouncing 
‘ ka,’ instead of ‘ ku.’ 

14 The name q ofS (Quibell-Hayter, Teti Pyramids, 


§ 2a) cr, ST SI—Mern, 
CR Qa and [J (a (O.K.), 
AD OH (M.K), SESW) 


None of these words nfr.t, k3,1° and nb %" is ever 
written at the beginning of a name for ‘ honorific’ 
reasons, and there can be no doubt that they are 
to be pronounced at the beginning of the names 
containing them, as nfr.t-wnn.§, nfr.t -wbn.§, 
13(-j) - hj-f, 13(-j) -ih3.f, B(-j) - mrj.f, nb(-j) 
-wnn.f. 

The same must hold true for all other names of 
the same formation, including those which contain 
the proper name of a deity. 

There is another fact which corroborates this 
result of our investigation. Sentences of the for- 
mation §dm.f + subject-noun, such as we would 
have if we were to read *h‘j.f-r‘, etc., are un- 
known to the languauge of the Old Kingdom. Of 
course, one might assume that these names had 
preserved an archaic formation which had become 
obsolete in the spoken language. But this would 
contradict a rule characteristic of Egyptian per- 
sonal names, namely that the language of these 
names coincides with the spoken language of their 
time. 

On the other hand, a formation subject-noun + 
§dm.f does occur in Eyptian texts of all periods, 
although more rarely, alongside the common form 
$dm + subject-noun, compared with which it may 
lay a certain stress on the subject. Thus r* - h‘j.f, 
literally ‘ Re, he rises,’ might mean something like 
‘It is Re who rises.’ 

Thus all our evidence points to the same con- 
clusion: the name of the builder of the second 
pyramid of Giza in his time must have been read 
r-h‘j.f, not h'j.f-1. 





p- 16), if copied correctly, also belongs here. The form 
Qo —whether it be abbreviated from the name of a 
king or a deity—never receives the honorific inversion. 

15 The N. K. name Je ‘his rising is beautiful,’ 
belongs to a totally different formation, cf. O.K. nfr- 


htp.é and the like. 
1¢In spite of B. Gunn’s remarks in Firth and Gunn, 


Teti Pyramid Cemeteries I (1926), p. 127, n. 2; ef. my 
Personennamen II (in press). 

17 Perhaps the M.K. name = (ja rn(.j)-énb.f 
should also be included. 
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The one fact which definitely seems to speak 
against this, and which, as a matter of fact, is the 
only ground for our customary reading, is the 
transliteration of the king’s name in Greek by 
Xeppynv. How can this fact be reconciled with our 
foregoing statements? And how is it to be 
explained ? 

At the outset it should be said that this render- 
ing by Xedpyv, found in Herodotus (II, 128 f.), 
is the only ** serious Greek transliteration of the 
king’s name that we have. There is no transliter- 
ation which could possibly go back to a pronunci- 
ation r* - h‘j.f—as we have just postulated it; and 
if we subtract the Greek nominative ending »— 
which is occasionally found in Greek translitera- 
tions of Egyptian names instead of the usual s— 
there could hardly be a more exact rendering of an 
Egyptian h‘;.f-r* than just this Xe¢py(v). 

I think it is time now to confess that the 
Egyptian writings of the king’s name which I have 
quoted so far are not the only ones which we have. 
They ARE the only ones that occur in the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms, but from the time of the New 
Kingdom we have some different writings.’® 

Two of them *° are found in the late Egyptian 
lists of kings: 





(with addition of the phonetic 


(osc | 
complement following the sign h‘) in Sethos I’s 
temple of Osiris at Abydos. 


[(oJae =) (with addition of a S after 
the sign h‘) on the wall of the tomb of an official 
under Ramses II at Saqqara. 











18Manetho’s form Zovgis evidently does not render 
the full name oar} - Whether it is a transliteration 


of the name oh) which was erroneously dupli- 


cated or whether—as W. Federn suggests to me—it is a 
rendering of b'j.f, with the word r‘ left out, I am not 
able to decide.—The writing Zog¢pis which Lepsius (K6- 
nigsbuch I, pl. 7) also attributes to Manetho, I am 
unable to verify——The forms Kegpyny (Diodorus) and 
Ka:ppnvy (Schol. Clem. Alex.) are obviously dependent 
of Herodotus, while XaSpvys (Diodorus I, 64) may be 
influenced by the older pronunciation ri‘ (cf. cuneiform 
ria) for later ré‘. The quotations are found in Pauly- 
Wissowa III (1899), 2238 f. 

°Tt is of interest to note that in the late time the 


old writing is resumed. Cf. Gauthier, Livre 


des rois I, p. 90 (Persian time). 
*° The corresponding passage in the king’s papyrus at 
Turin is too badly destroyed to give any tangible results. 


These writings belong to the 19th dynasty and 
do not teach us very much * concerning our 
problem. 

But there is a third and much more interesting 
writing in the so called Papyrus Westcar (IV, 17), 
which was written at the time of the Hyksos rule 
in the interim between the Middle and New King- 
doms. It is © Se te bg te This writing cannot 
possibly mean ‘ Re rises ’—regardless of whether 


we read r* at the beginning or at the end of the 


name. The word <~ =~ which here takes the 
ow Jat 


place of the older & is not a form of the verb 


h‘j ‘ to rise,’ but is an abstract noun formed from 
the root h‘j, and means something like ‘ splendor,’ 
‘radiance ’"—originally of the rising sun. The 
name, therefore, in this writing of the Hyksos 
period, would consist of a nominal sentence and 
would mean ‘Re is his splendor’—if we read 
r-h‘w.f—or ‘his splendor is (that of) Re,’ if 
we read h‘w.f -1r*. 

Of these two possible readings, the latter one 
would evidently give a much better sense, and the 
question now presents itself: may not this reading 
h‘w.f-r* be the prototype of the Greek form 
Xedpyv? If this be correct, we would have the 
interesting fact that an ancient name at a later 
time was misunderstood and underwent a new 
interpretation, because only its writing had been 
preserved but its original pronunciation had been 
forgotten. 

It is a happy coincidence that we are able to 
quote from the same Papyrus two parallels to this 
remarkable situation. 


One is the writing © Ke ae (IV, 17) 


for the name of a son of King Kheops. We do not 
know a prince of a similar name from other sources, 
but we do know that the word 53.w, originally 
‘souls,’ then ‘ powers,’ ‘ glory,’ or the like, never is 
found in personal names of the Old Kingdom, 


while CS x —as I have shown before—exists 


as an element in personal names of that time.?* 





*1Only the w occurring in two of them seems to 
witness a reading }‘.w, as it is discussed in the following 
lines. 

#2 A prince 2 ———_ is known of the time of the 
4th dynasty; cf. Borchardt, Zeitschr. Aeg. Spr. 36 
(1898), p. 96, no. 10. 
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We have here obviously an exact parallel. A name 
"© & 


like, which we have a right to reconstruct after 


x ‘Re is possessed of a soul,’ or the 


the pattern of names like ae Fe or 


{2% on and others, has been changed in 
exactly the same way as © G& #—, the verbal 


form being replaced by the nominal form 


b3.w. And just as the old name certainly was pro- 
nounced r*-63.f, this late form will have been 
understood as ‘his power is (that of) Re,’ and 
will have been pronounced b3w.f-r‘. Unfortu- 
nately, here, we have no Greek transliteration to 
prove it. 


The second parallel, not quite as striking, is the 
writing ALS (Westcar VI, 22 and passim) 
: ’ p 


for the name of another prince of the 4th dynasty. 
How the Egyptians of the Hyksos period read this 
name (hr-dd.f or dd.f - hr) we do not know, and 
what meaning they may have attached to it, it is 
very difficult to say. But an element dd.f (‘he 
gives’ or the like) never occurs in O. K. names, 
and we know now that this dd.f is a late and 


misinterpreted writing for ancient i or 


%—.,** which means ‘ he endures’ or the like, 
and that the name is identical with that of a 4th 


dynasty prince eee who was celebrated 


for his utterances of wisdom,?* and whose name 
belongs to the group which we have under 
discussion.”® 

Cases of the replacement of an old word by a 


** The kings list of Saqqara has (Of {{s~)/—a form 


which indicates the transition from dd to dd—instead 
of the O.K. writing of the name of the im- 
mediate successor of Kheops. 


**The references have been collected by E. Brunner- 
Traut, Zeitschr. f. Aegypt. Spr. 76, p. 7. 


*° Cf. also the writing ro of a name occur- 
ring in a late text! 


more recent one have been noticed quite often in 
the spoken Egyptian language,”* but it is remark- 
able that this tendency did not stop short at per- 
sonal names. The only possible explanation, it 
seems to me, is that the pronunciation of these 
ancient names had been forgotten. I admit that it 
seems strange that this should have been the case 
with the name of the builder of the second pyramid 
of Giza, whose gigantic monument has remained 
visible throughout all Egyptian history.2”7 But our 
evidence, as I have tried to show, seems conclusive, 

The name of Kheops’ great son, in his own 
time, was not pronounced ‘j.f -r* but r*- h‘7.f,78 
and the reading h‘w.f -r‘, which was probably the 
source of the Greek rendering Xe¢pny, was the re- 
sult of a misunderstanding on the part of later 
generations, for whom the original meaning, as 
well as the pronunciation, of this name had been 
lost. 

I do not recommend that our old pronunciation 
Khefren be henceforth changed into Re-kha‘ef. 
I am not such an iconclast. I think it will suffice 
to know that in Khefren’s own time his name 
was pronounced differently, and we may with good 
conscience keep the pronunciation Khefren, which 
has been handed down to us by the Greeks, and 
which seems to correspond to the form by which 
after all the Egyptians themselves, for more than 
a millennium, have called their ancient ruler. 





2° Cf. e.g. the replacement of hm ‘ servant’ by b3k and 
later by hr. 

27 Dr. C. H. Gordon of Dropsie College, Philadelphia, 
calls my attention to an interesting parallel. In Iran, 
the name and memory of King Kurush was completely 
forgotten after the Islamic Conquest in the 7th cent. 
A.D. In the 19th cent. it was replaced, among a small 
circle of intellectuals, by ‘Cyrus’ (in French pronun- 
ciation), and it is only by inscriptions deciphered in 
the 19th cent. that the old pronunciation Kurush is 
now in the process of being restored among educated 
Iranians. 

28 Walter Federn calls my attention to the form 
Parowns, which is given by Manethos as a transliteration 
of the royal name of the 4th dynasty, and 
which would have preserved the ancient pronunciation 
of the name as beginning with the name of Ré Dr. 
Federn would conclude from this that as late as Mane- 
thos’ time an old learned tradition and a later popular 
one existed alongside of one another. 











ESARHADDON BUILDING INSCRIPTION FROM NIPPUR 


FRANCIS RUE STEELB 


UNIVERSITY Museum, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE COURSE of the short season at Nippur in 
the winter of 1948-49 a small fragment of a barrel 
cylinder was discovered bearing a building in- 
scription of King Esarhaddon of Assyria. The 
expedition to the ancient city of Nippur which 
unearthed this inscription was a joint affair uniting 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
with the University Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania under the direction of Dr. Donald 
McCown. Its purpose was to reopen the mounds 
of a site which more than fifty years ago yielded 
rich treasures—especially in the field of Sumerian 
literature—to excavators from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The ruins of Nippur cover an area of approxi- 
mately 180 acres. One of the most productive 
mounds was a relatively small one across the 
ancient canal bed from the temple area. So much 
inscriptional material was recovered from this one 
hill that it was named the Tablet Hill. The Esar- 
haddon inscription which forms the subject of this 
paper came from the same location. 

The season’s excavations on Tablet Hill had just 
reached the Achaemenian level near the close of the 
season. Our Assyrian document was found in the 
debris near a well dug during this period. It is a 
small fragment from the right edge of a barrel 
cylinder and measures approximately 8 cm. at the 
widest point and about 5 cm. in diameter. It 
contains portions of 14 lines of text. 

At first glance it appeared to be an inscription of 
Sennacherib since the phrase, ‘king of the uni- 
verse, king of Ashur, son of Sargon, king of Ashur, 
king of Sumer and Akkad,’ could be read, although 
the name at the beginning of the line was gone. 
Further study, however, brought to light mention 
of Belbani son of Adasi, who reigned as king of 
Assyria in the middle of the 17th century B.C. 
Now Esarhaddon makes frequent reference in 
inscriptions to his descent from Adasi, who was 
apparently the founder of the dynasty. Examples 
occur in the Senjirli stele, the Negub Tunnel In- 
scription, and an inscription recording the restora- 
tion of the Eanna temple of Ishtar at Uruk. A 
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comparison of the recently discovered text from 
Nippur with the three just mentioned above clearly 
demonstrated that the Nippur inscription belongs 
to the reign of Esarhaddon and, furthermore, is 
quite similar to the one relating to Uruk. Apart 
from the few but significant variations appropriate 
for a building operation on a different shrine and 
in another city, the texts parallel one another 
closely. It is therefore possible to reconstruct a 
good deal of the text from Nippur and arrive 
at its basic meaning in spite of the damaged con- 
dition of the cylinder fragment. 

Upon returning home from Nippur to the Uni- 
versity Museum I checked over the unpublished 
fragments of Assyrian barrel cylinders in our col- 
lection and discovered that three were further du- 
plicates of this same Esarhaddon inscription. The 
most important of these three was not clearly 
legible, however, until after it had been baked in 
order to remove a salt incrustation which obscured 
most of the signs. A comparison of the pertinent 
documents established the following relationship 
between the new piece, the three pieces in our 
Museum, and the published Uruk inscription. The 
numbers of the lines of the reconstructed text are 
based upon the Uruk text published in transliter- 
ation and translation by Meissner and Rost in the 
Beitriige zur Assyriologie 3. 260-3 with a hand 
copy on 351 f. 


LINES 


1-41 

(1N142) 18-31 
1-10 & 32-8 
22-38 
25-33 


TEXTS 


1. BA 3.351 
2. New Nippur Fragment 
3. L 29-634 
4, L 29-637 


5. L 29-635 (very small piece) 


The Nippur inscription is not identical with the 
one from Uruk. For example, the first word of 
Nippur line 3 appears on Uruk line 5. Similarly, 
Nippur 5 equals Uruk 8; and Nippur 7 equals 
Uruk 10. From this point on the two texts con- 
tinue without much variation. The difference in 
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the total number of lines for each apparently re- 
sults from variations in the titulary at the be- 
ginning. The one exception appears to be Nippur 
line 32, which is substituted from another Esar- 
haddon text describing the restoration of the 
Energalanna shrine of Ishtar at Uruk.* 


TEXT 


a-na “un-gal-nib[ru™! ... .]? 

béltu Sur-bu-tu ra[bitu ... .] 

palii-Su a-[Sal-ba-ru ... .] 

Sar-rat nibru[-! ... .] 

1 dasSur-ah-id[dina™ Sarru rabi Sarru dannu 

Sar kisSati Sar MATaS-Sur¥! Sar kib-rat irbitti*] 

Sakanak ba[bili! Sar MAT Su-me-ri i ak- 

kadi¥!] 

84 ul-tu si-[hi-ri-Su a-na 4aS-Sur ... .]* 

t ilaniMES rabitiM®S [béle-Su it-tak-lu-ma ni- 

iz-mat-su t-Sak-Si-du-uS i-mu-ru da-na-an-su- 

un 

a-na nu-ub-[hu lib-bi ilu-u-ti-Su-nu i nu-up- 

pu-uS ka-bit-ti-Su-nu] 

si[lla-Su-nu da-ru-u it-ru-su eli-8u | 
(approximately eight lines missing) 

18. [W-Se-Si-bu pa-rak-ka] da-ra-a-ti 

19. [ilaniMES matatiMES Sa a-na MATaS-Sur¥! j-hi- 

Su-ni Su-kut-ta-Su-nu ud-dii-ma] ul-tu ki-rib 

MAT 93-SurKl 

[a-na a8-ri-Su-nu 0-tir-Su-nu-t]i-ma t-kin *-nu 

is-ku-u8-Su-un 

[rubi en-ku it-pi-Su ha-sis kal] Sip-ri 84 i-na 

ma-ha-zu rabitiMEs 

22. [si-ma-a-ti i8-tak-]ka-nu uS-te-Si-ru * Su-luh-hu 

23. [mar ! 4sin-ahé-er-ba] Sar kisSati Sar M4Tas- 

Sur¥! mar 'Sarru-kén Sar MATag-SurK! 

[Sakanak bab-iliX! Sar] Su-me-ri & akkadi®?i 


10. 


20. 


21. 


24. 





*Cf. A. T. Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale 
Babylonian Collection (Yale Oriental Series, I, New 
Haven, 1915) text 41, line 18. 

* This reading of the name I owe to the suggestion of 
Prof. B. Landsberger, to whom I am grateful for much 
helpful advice in preparing this text for publication. 

*T have omitted the names of the other deities which 
the Uruk inscription lists at this point, since it is 
almost certain that the list of gods associated with 
Nippur would not have been the same and there was no 
basis for deciding which ones should be retained and 
which ones added. 

*The scribe apparently wrote DA for KIN thinking of 
a form from ddnu., 

* Written over an erasure. 


25. [li-ip-li-pi da-ru-u 84] 'bél-ba-ni mar 'a-da-si 

Sar MATgs-SurKl 

[pir’i a’-Sur¥! Su-ku-ru zér] Sarrutu"t" ki-sit- 

ti sa-a-ti 

[i-nu-ma E-? bit 4un-ga]l-nibru®! bélti 

rabiti# bélti-ia 84 Sarru mab-ri i-pu-su 

[la-ba-ri§ il-lik-ma i-qu]-pu igaratiM®S-su 

[a8-ra-ti-Su aS-te-’e ma-qit-ta-Su as-suh].... 

ma-ha-zu te-me-en-Su u-sab*-bi-ma ki-ma si- 

ma-ti-Su 

la-bi-ra-a-ti [i-na Si-pir “kulla ar-sip] -Sak- 

lil ki-ma Sadi ri-8i-8u ? ul-li 

[¢un-gal-nibruX! bélti] si-pir Su-a-tu ha-dis 

lip !-pa-lis-ma a-mat damiqti‘-ia [li8-Sa-kin 

Sap-tus-Sa ] 

[balat uméMES yiigitiM™s Se-bi-]e lit-tu-tu tub 

Siri hu-ud lib-bi li-Sim si-ma-ti 

ma-ti-[ma i-na ah-rat uméMES pubi] arku" 

84 i-na uméMES palé-Su bitu Su-a-tu in-na- 

hu-ma 

[ma-qit-ti i-ra3-Su-u aS-r]a-ti-Su li’-te-’e-e ma- 

qit-ta-8u lik-Sir 

mu-sar-u Si-tir Sumi-ia [Samni lip-Su]-us UPU 

nigé liq-qi ina a8-ri-8u 1i8-kun 

ik-ri-bi-Su ila[miMES_j-Sim-mu-u 

umé@MES 4-rap-pa-as kim-ti 

4 mu-sar-u &i-tir Sumi-i[a i-na &i-pir ni-kil-ti 

ib-]ba-tu lu-4 a-Sar-8u t-nak-ka-ru 

38. 4un-gal-nibru¥! héltu rabitu [ag-gi8 lik-kil- 
me-Su-ma Sum-Su zér-Su i-na nap-har ma- 
tatiMES ]i-hal-liq]. 


26. 


27. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 


36. ur-rak | 


37. 


TRANSLATION 


For Ungal-Nib[ru.... grjeat and exalted 
lady ....] who [extends] his reign [... .] 
queen of Nippur . . . . Esarhad[don, great king, 
mighty king, king of the universe, king of Assur, 
king of the four quarters (of the earth),] governor 
of Bab[ylon, king of Sumer and Akkad.] After 
having from his you[th put his trust in Assur 
. ...] and the great gods [his lords grant the 
desires (of him) who witnessed their power;] and 
for appeasing the hea[rt of their godship and com- 
fort of their souls spread their eternal (protect- 
ing) ] sha[dow over him .... and make (the gods) 
to dwell in an] eternal [seat. The gods of the 





* Not st as Meissner read from a broken sign. 

7 Apparently some confusion between réSu and rasu; 
the phrase ought to read rééu-3u ulli ‘. . . its head I 
raised.’ Cf. L-29-635.7 ri-di-du ul-li. 
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lands which had fled to Assur, their equipment I 
renewed, to their places I returned them from] 
within Assur and I founded their revenue; [the 
prince, the wise, the prudent, knowing all] arts 
who in the great cult centers estab[lished the re- 
quisites (of the temples) ] and set in order the 
rites; [son of Sennacherib,] king of the universe, 
king of Assur, (grand)son of Sargon, king of 
Assur, [governor of Babylon, king] of Sumer and 
Akkad, [direct offspring of] Bél-bani son of Adasi, 
king of Assur; [scion of Assur, precious seed of] 
kingship and descendant of olden times. 

[When the ...., the temple of Unga]1-Nibru, 
the great lady, my lady, which a former king had 
made [became old,| so that its walls collap[sed; I 
sought out its traces; its debris I removed,] the 
holy district I... , its foundation (records) I 
inspected and like its ancient shape [through the 
art of Kulla I built,] I furnished; like a mountain 
I raised its head. [May Ungal-Nibru my la]dy, 
regard that work joyfully and may a good word for 
me [rest on her lip; life of long days, plenti]ful 
virility, health of body (and) joy of heart may she 
assign as my destiny. 

When[ever in the forthcoming days of a later 
prince] in the days of whose reign that temple 
weakens or becomes a ruin, may he search out its 
traces and restore its ruins. 

The inscription bearing my name let[ him anoint 
it with oil,] let him make an offering and set it in 
its place. The go[ds will hear] his prayer; he will 
have [long] days and a large family. But he who 
[by a crafty scheme des ]troys the inscription bear- 
ing my name or changes its place, may Ungal- 
Nibru the great lady, [look upon him in anger 
and may she destroy his name and seed in the 
whole world. ] 


There are two important facts which the new 
inscription provides for us with regard to the 
history of Nippur: a new phase of building activity 
by Esarhaddon at the city; his work on the shrine 
of Ungal-Nibru, and more light on the character of 
the deity Ungal-Nibru. 

Since the publication of the volume of Roval 
Inscriptions from Nippur and Babylon by Dr. Leon 


Legrain in 1926 it has been known that Esarhad- 
don, like his son Ashurbanapal after him, repaired 
the Ekur temple of Enlil at Nippur. We may now 
add to this, work done on a specific shrine located, 
in all likelihood, in the great temple precinct. That 
we have more than merely casual interest in this 
additional detail at the present time stems from 
the fact that our expedition is excavating the 
temple area at Nippur in addition to the Tablet 
Hill, and any hints regarding specific religious 
structures that may be encountered here are of real 
value as an index to what may lie ahead. 

Perhaps the most important information, how- 
ever, relates to the name of the deity mentioned on 
these fragments. This name is written in part 
4yn-gal as first became apparent from text number 
3 which, coming from the left side of the cylinder, 
contains the beginning of the lines. It occurs 
twice on this text: on lines 1 and 41. Later, the 
GAL sign of this complex was identified on the new 
fragment also. So far as can be ascertained, this 
element is always associated with the city of Nip- 
pur as follows: ‘¢un-gal of Nippur.’* This com- 
bination of the deity with Nippur is known from 
published Nippur tablets from the Kassite period 
and later.® In the present text the name is followed 
five times by the epithet béltu ‘lady’ written with 
the GASAN sign.’° It is therefore clear that the 
name refers to a goddess. Another epithet sarrat 
nibruX! ‘ queen of Nippur * * suggests a connection 
with the goddess Nin-Nibru the wife of Ninurta; 
perhaps the two names refer to one and the same 
deity. In any event, we do know that Esarhaddon 
not only restored the great Ekur of Enlil but also 
that he repaired the shrine of a deity known as 
Ungal-Nibru and that the deity is a lady. Perhaps 
future excavations will clear up the remaining 
questions and yield the name of the shrine. 





8 Cf. lines 1, 30, and 41 of the reconstructed text and 


note 2 above. 

®°Cf. BE (Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylwania, Texts) VIII. 150.6, XV.34.3, and UM 
(The University Museum, Publications of the Babylonian 
Section) X*. 12. ii. 28. 

10] N142.10 (twice), L-29-634.7 & 9, and L-39-637. 5. 

11 L.-29-634. 11. 
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THE JAVANESE TERM BOEDJANGGA 


Justus M. vAN DER KROEF 


MIcHIGAN StaTE CoLueGEe 


CONCERNING THE original meaning and the ety- 
mology of the Old Javanese term bhujanga, (in 
modern Javanese: boedjangga or poedjangga) con- 
siderable confusion exists, and studies of the 
semantic development of this word have by no 
means been satisfactorily completed. The common 
meaning of boedjangga is ‘ philologist, poet’ or 
‘literary councillor,” and the term indicated in 
Old Javanese a more or less officially appointed 
professional scholar usually residing in or near the 
court. At the court of Madjapahit, the boedjangga 
was a priest, and according to the Javanese epic, 
Nagarakrtagama, in which several references to 
this official can be found, he also had a political 
function.? Kern and Berg both have equated him 
with the medieval ‘clerk’ of Western Europe, 
while in later times, as Hazeu has shown, the 
boedjangga was the official student of Old Javanese 
literature and law employed at the courts or in the 
major cities as both religious and legal adviser to 
the king or administration.? This position also 
involved him in a study of history and genealogy 
as well as philology, and the catholicity of his 
studies made him the professional intellectual of 
his day.* 

As far as etymology is concerned, the term has 
usually been connected with the Sanskrit bhujanga 
(or bhujaga) of which the most-widespread mean- 
ing is that of ‘snake.’ Although the words thus 
appear to be alike it would be difficult to prove any 
semantic connection between ‘ snake’ and ‘ scholar.’ 
How is it that the Sanskrit word, in a derivative 
language such as Old Javanese, has come to mean 
a totally different thing? There is the added diffi- 
culty that in Sembiran bhoedjangga connotes a 
special caste of people (possibly descendants of 
brahmans). In this case also the transition of one 
meaning to the other is by no means clear. Expla- 





+ Ed. R. A. Kern, 15.3 (The Hague, 1906). 

*Ibid., xxv; C. C. Berg, De Middel Javaansche his- 
torische traditie 18-9 (Diss. Leiden; Santpoort, 1927) ; 
Hazeu, Oud en Nieuw uit de Javaansche Letterkunde 9 
(Amsterdam, 1907). 

*Hoesein Djajadiningrat, Critische Beschouwingen 
Sedj. Bant. 310 (Amsterdam, 1904). 
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nations have been attempted with the concept of 
the snake as symbol of wisdom, sufficient reason, 
it is believed in some quarters, to indicate a person 
who devotes his life to scholarship and the accumu- 
lation of wisdom as a ‘snake.’* It would seem 
rather strange that there are countless synonyms 
for snake (AmarakoSa 1.7. 6-8, alone enumerates 
twenty-five) and yet bhujanga was the only one 
chosen for the connotation of scholarship. Further- 
more, an explanation of this kind would have to 
show that the transference of meaning occurred in 
East Java, where the Old Javanese language for 
the first time attained its chief individual charac- 
teristics and idioms. Rassers also has devoted some 
time to the subject and has maintained that the 
transference of meaning from the Sanskrit ‘snake’ 
to the Javanese ‘ scholar’ stands in connection with 
the Javanese interpretation of the Sanskrit, indi- 
cating a process of initiation, the snake being the 
symbol of that initiation (presumably into scholar- 
ship or wisdom).® According to Pigeaud, however, 
there is not the slightest reference in Old Javanese 
literature showing that a connection with the San- 
skrit ‘snake’ was made. Berg has tried to show 
that the poedjanggas possessed, in the opinion of 
the masses, the ‘ wahju,’ the inspirational guidance 
of the godhead, and that hence a relationship ex- 
isted between them and the priestly classes.° The 
question arises whether or not the Old Javanese 
bhujangga always was.a priest, and Berg’s state- 
ment does not enlighten the etymological back- 
ground of the word either. 

Pigeaud has offered other explanations. In the 
text of his edition of Tantu Pangelaran appears 
the following sentence:* bhuja ngaran ing tangan, 
angga ngaran carira, tinker ta mpu Bhujangga 
ngarananta, *‘ bkuja means arm, angga means body, 





* J. Hastings, ed., Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
11. 399 ff. (New York, 1917); J. Ph. Vogel, Indian 
Serpent-Lore 13 (London, 1923). 

5 W. H. Rassers, De Pandji-Roman, stelling VIII (Diss. 
Leiden; Antwerp, 1922). 

*C. C. Berg, Inleiding tot de studie van het Oud- 
Javaansch 89, note 1 (Amsterdam, 1930). 

7H. Pigeaud, Tantu Pangelaran 79 (Batavia, 1922). 
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from now on your name will be mpu Bhujangga.’ 
Here there seems to be a composite of two separate 
Sanskrit words. Pigeaud also notes that in the 
Caturpaksopadeca there is the statement:* bhu 
ngaran ing Brahma, ja ngaran ing panangka nira, 
angga ngaran ing awak, saksat pawak ya bhattara 
Brahma sira, ‘bhu means Brahman of Brahma, 
ja means origin, angga is body, he is therefore the 
embodiment of Brahma.’ This, however, also 
presupposes the existence of a word bhuja (born 
out of the all-being) which is unknown thus far. 
Although both epics, especially the Tantu Pange- 
laran, deeply influenced the course of idiom de- 
velopment of the Javanese language, references of 
this kind in both texts are not necessarily con- 
clusive evidence for the true meaning of the word, 
nor do they shed much light on its etymological 
origin. 

There are, however, other references in Old 
Javanese to boedjangga, where the term has a 
connotation to which not sufficient attention has 
been paid, namely that of ‘student’ or neophyte 
(in connection with the sacral phratries of Indo- 
nesian antiquity).° 

Bhujanga, in certain texts, clearly means not 
‘scholar,’ but ‘follower, disciple’ or ‘pupil.’ For 
example, in the Brahmandapurana, in the passage 
dealing with the origin of the Rgveda (Veda) 
bhujangga appears in this sense. Krsna Dvaipa- 
yana (Vyasa) according to this tale, hands the 
text of the Veda to four of his disciples who in 
turn distribute them later among their pupils. 
Each time a teacher hands over part of the text 
of the Veda to his follower, the latter is described 
as cisya or bhujanga. Of Indrapamarti is said: 
sira ta makabhujanga san Satyahina, ‘ Satyahina 
was his disciple.’ Satyahina in turn is Makabhu- 
janga san Satyacriya and of this last follower, it is 
in turn recorded that he has three bhujanggas.’° 
Both the Javanese and the Sanskrit version of the 
Brahmandapurana are in complete agreement in 





®§ Ibid., cited 328. 

*°Cf. W. H. Rassers, ‘Over den oorsprong van het 
Javaansche toneel,’ Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en 
volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie uitgegeven door het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor de taal-, land- en volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indie (hereafter BKI) 88. 428 ff. 
(1931). 

*° Brahmandapurana 1. 34.26, text in BKI 82. 14-45 
(1925), and Vayapurana 60. 25, text in BKI 81. 253 ff. 
(1924). 


this respect. In the Sanskrit text of the Vaya- 
purana reference is made to one Yajnavalkaya 
who had a number of students as follows: 1” nihan 
ta cisya bhagawan Yajnavalkaya pawarahan in- 
hulun in rahadyan sanhulun: bhagawan Yajna- 
valkaya makabhujangga san K., san W.., etc., ‘now 
I shall tell you of the students of Y., as follows, 
Y’s disciples were K., W., etc.’ The prefix maka 
in connection with bhujanga indicates in this sense 
the difference in age between disciple and master; 
in some places putra (i.e. son) is used instead. 
The conclusion that bhujanga means ‘ student,’ 
in this respect, seems entirely justified and other 
passages confirm it. With reference to Sukarma 
the Brahmandapura records:** sira ta makabhu- 
janga sewu. yeka ta san bhujanga sewu tatanpa 
hinan wirya nira, ‘Sukarma had a thousand bhu- 
jangas and these were very courageous.’ In the 
edition of the Calon-Arang, published by Dr. 
Poerbatjakara, we read how Bahula describes him- 
self to the mother of the girl he is seeking to 
marry and he says:** bhujangga nghulun sakeng 
Lémah-tulis; anak de cri mahamunicwareng 
Lémah-tulis, mpu Bahula puspata ning hulun, 
‘I am a scholar who comes from Lémah-tulis, and 
am a pupil of the renowned saint from Lémah- 
tulis; Lord Bahula is my name.’ Perhaps it would 
seem confusing to equate ‘scholar’ here with 
‘pupil,’ but a similar transference exists with 
respect to the English word ‘student’ and Poer- 
batjakara’s translation seems therefore correct. 
In the parwas there are several references to 
bhujanga, usually in connection with another term 
such as haji, indicating court prelates and priests, 
purohitas, etc. The word is also used as a form of 
address and as the first person singular in mono- 
logues.** There is also the bhujanga samanya, 
recorded by van der Tuuk*® as ‘a scholar of in- 
ferior rank,’ neither age nor the extent of knowl- 
edge being the criterion of distinction, however. 
All these words indicate connections between 
scholarship, religious and/or political leadership 
on a professional basis. The difficulty is to de- 
termine which of them is the oldest and provided 





"The Javanese text also uses anak ‘child’ for cisya. 
Cf. J. Gonda in BKI 89.256 (1932). 

*2 Vayapurana 63.42 in BKI 81.267 (1924). 

** Brahmandapurana 1. 24.45 in BKI 82. 42 (1925). 

14In BKI 82.125 (1925). 

*° Cf. Gonda in BKI 89.257 (1932). 

* Cf. H. van der Tuuk, Kawi-Balineesch Woordenboek 

. 125 (Batavia, 1897). 
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the basis of further derivations and nuances of 
meaning. Since the study of Old Javanese has 
barely begun and the chronological sequence of 
the sources remains as yet uncertain, little more 
than a hypothesis may be formulated. But if it 
were assumed that the older meaning of bhujanga 
or boedjangga is ‘pupil’ or ‘disciple’ — and on 
the basis of the studies of Gonda this would seem 
justifiable *7 — perhaps an explanation of the ety- 
mological development of the term could be found. 
If the concept of ‘ pupil’ were the oldest, the other 
meanings of boedjangga would be derived from 
that. Names of functions or professions often 
change, as many languages, including the Java- 
nese, show. The word bhujanga in the sense of 
‘pupil’ immediately calls to mind the widely 
known word boedjang, prevalent in a great many 
Indonesian languages and also used in the present 
Bahasa Indonesia, the official Malay dialect of the 
Republic of Indonesia. This word boedjang, means 
‘workman, coolie’ or often ‘servant’; according 


to Wilkens it means a coolie who has no home and 
is commanded by a chieftain. The Sundanese lan- 
guage knows boedjang as a vulgar word for ‘ young 
man,’ but also as ‘servant,’ male or female. Boe- 
boedjang (Bahasa Indonesia, as well as other dia- 


lects) means ‘to go into service,’ ngaboedjang is 
‘to go into someone’s home as servant’ and boe- 
boedjangan means ‘a youth, a bachelor’ or ‘ being 
unmarried.’ This leads us to the widely known 
Malay meaning of boedjang: ‘a person who is un- 
married, either youth, virgin, widower, or widow.’ 
The word pemoedjangan (peboedjangan) is the 
collective group of unmarried persons, sometimes 
this term has meant the dwelling of single males 
in the village community. The Gajo dialect of 
Sumatra, for example, uses the term with the last 
connotation.*® 


It would therefore seem perfectly logical to as- 
sume that the Old Javanese language also knew 
this word, either with the one or with both mean- 
ings, indicating a young, unmarried person, per- 
haps dependent upon another. Such a youth could 
easily have attached himself to a religious leader 
or priest, for whom he not only worked as a servant, 
but from whom he also received instruction. This 
type of relationship was of course widespread in 
oriental antiquity, and is still prevalent in Java 





*7 J, Gonda, ‘ Bhujanga,’ BKI 89. 253-60 (1932). 
*8 Cf. generally Gonda in BKI 89. 257-8 (1932). 


today: a younger man in the service of a guru 
(religious scholar) whom he pays for instruction 
by performing menial duties. 

The ending -nga attached to boedjang, in this 
sense, also has an explanation. The Old Javanese 
language abounds in words borrowed from the 
Sanskrit, ending in -a or -nga. For example: 
patanga (bird), matanga (elephant), wayanga 
(horse) and dewanga (red cloth). Next to this 
longer term there usually exists a shorter one, too; 
e.g. katanga, katan (with a slight difference in 
meaning: a name of a plant, grass) and lawanga, 
lawan (‘spice tree’ in both cases). For ‘elephant’ 
there are actually three words: dvipa, dvipak and 
dvipanga (dipangga) ; only the first of these, how- 
ever, seems to be Sanskrit.*® But in any event the 
ending -an, in words of two syllables, is genuinely 
Indonesian, while the ending -anga on the other 
hand betrays the influence of a higher, more re- 
ligious and more formal language: Sanskrit. 
Would it, therefore, not be possible to assume that 
a word such as bujan (in the modern language 
boedjan) was thus ‘elevated’ in literate and supe- 
rior (priestly?) circles to bujangga or bhujangga, 
and that in this way a Sanskritization occurred 
of a widely used and common Old Javanese term? 
Perhaps Rassers’ concept of an initiation rite in- 
volving the snake as symbol of wisdom also had 
some connection with this process and the bujan 
(boedjan) ‘neophyte’ thus became the bhujangga 
(boedjangga) ‘scholar.’ However, it would seem 
that on the basis of this simple Sanskritization of 
an original word in the Old Javanese tongue 
any etymological connection between ‘snake’ and 
‘scholar’ would have to be abandoned. A simple 
adoption occurred here by the literary court circles 
and a term was given a Sanskrit ending, just as 
most probably happened in the case of countless 
other words and idioms. 

This supposition is in complete accord with the 
character of intellectual life in the Old Javanese 
world. The court (kraton) was the center of all 
culture in Indonesian antiquity and the cultural 
influences that were brought from India in the 
Hindu-Javanese period of Indonesian antiquity 
was chiefly transmitted by Brahmans, who, in van 
Leur’s opinion, were called in for the cultural 
legitimization of indigenous society.2° The Brah- 





1? Van der Tuuk, Kawi-Balineesch Woordenboek 2. 477; 
3.108, 450, 720-1. 
20 J. C. van Leur, Eenige Beschouwingen betreffende 
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mans, as the master Sanskrit philologists, per- 
vaded the entire Javanese intellectual world with 
their beliefs and traditions, and the court of the 
Javanese rulers, where the greater majority of 
the bhujanggas were, of course, to be found, ab- 
sorbed this vast cultural heritage. Just as a ‘ Hin- 
duization’ of the court occurred, there similarly 
manifested itself a ‘ Sanskritization’ of the old 
language. This, in effect, was indispensable to 
the proper maintenance of religious ceremony. 
Although this process might have taken some time, 
it seems clear that it did occur. The countless in- 
scriptions in a Sanskritized Javanese, dating from 
this period and found in Java and Sumatra testify 
to this fact. 

This explanation would also account for the fact 
that bhujangga or boedjangga and the more com- 





den ouden Aziatischen handel 122 (Diss. Leiden; Middel- 
burg, 1934); see also N. J. Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche 
Geschiedenis 56, 66 (2nd ed.; The Hague, 1931). 


mon form boedjan, continued to exist side by side, 
and are now part of the same language, the former 
denoting ‘scholar’ and the latter ‘student, dis- 
ciple’ or ‘young male servant.’ The Sanskritiza- 
tion of the Old Javanese was a process confined to 
the court; beyond that, the life of the average folk 
in the indigenous peasant civilization continued 
to flourish, with its own tradition, religion, socio- 
economic organization, and language.” ‘In the 
kraton one was anxious to do homage to Hinduism, 
there one was proud of imported culture,’ *? as 
Berg has written. A court which apparently was 
not averse to concoct, with Brahman help, false 
genealogical tables showing relationship with the 
ruling houses of Hindu India, should not have 
objected that the Hindu fad extended to the altera- 
tion of language. But the language and the idioms 
of the masses remained unchanged. 





*1 Van Leur, 119. 
22C, C. Berg, Hoofdleinen der Javaansche Literatuur- 
geschiedenis 11 (inaugural address, The Hague, 1929). 
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Early Confusion of Geographic Terms of 
Southeast Asia 


Wuen Evropean orientalists began to study 
the countries of Southeast Asia, they read, in Chi- 
nese dynastic histories and accounts of Chinese 
travelers, of a country or countries whose names 
they transcribed as Shih-li-fo-shih, Fo-shih, San- 
fo-ts‘i and various more or less incorrect forms of 
the originals of those names. Arab travelers and 
writers described a wonderful empire known as 
Zaibag, whose ruler was called Maharaja, Lord of 
the Isles, and of which Sribuza and Kalah were 
dependencies. Inscriptions and chronicles of India 
and Ceylon spoke of Savaka or Javaka and Chinese 
documents mentioned Jai-ba and Jawa. Ancient 
Indian writings spoke glowingly, but very indefi- 
nitely, of Suvarnabhiimi, ‘ Land of Gold,’ Suvarna- 
dvipa, ‘Island of Gold,’ and Yavadvipa, ‘Island 
of Barley,’ or, ‘of millet.’ To add to the confusion, 
the different settlements on the Peninsula and 


Sumatra were sometimes called ‘islands’ and at 
different times different authors have given these 
terms a wider or narrower application. ‘The most 
ancient travelers did not make a clear distinction 
between the islands of Java and Sumatra. These 
two great islands formed the continent of Yava, 
either because the strait which separates them was 
for a long time unknown, or because no great im- 
portance was attached to it. For us, New Zealand 
is a whole, although it is composed of two islands. 
We are not at liberty to affirm either with Kern 
that Yava is Java or with Ferrand that Yava is 
not Java but Sumatra. Probably for Ptolemy and 
for all the ancient geographers, Yava was Java- 
Sumatra.’* Even at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Marco Polo spoke of Sumatra as Java the 





1 Jean Przyluski, ‘Indian colonization in Sumatra be- 
fore the seventh century,’ Journal of the Greater India 
Society (JGIS) 6.93 (1934). 
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Less;? and in our day (1937), Majumdar has 
written a history of Suvarnadvipa,® which he con- 
siders equivalent to the entire Malay Archipelago, 
including the Peninsula. 

Then there was the term Kuen-Luen, or K‘un- 
Lun, used by the Chinese, which came to have a 
very wide and very varied and hazy significance, 
from the island of Poulo Condor or a mountain 
range in the interior of China to the Malay coun- 
try in general, including the people, their customs, 
property, institutions and language. Even more: 
Khmer (Cambodia), which was not Malay, is 
called the greatest of the countries of K‘un-Lun; 
the officials of Cambodia are called K‘un-Lun. 
Moens,* following a suggestion of Pelliot,®° thinks 
the Karens of southeastern Burma were K‘un-Lun. 

In a work designed to determine the Sanskrit 
equivalents of these Chinese place-names, Julien 
(1861) transcribed Fo-shih as Bhodja.® So Shih- 
li-fo-shih became Sri Bhodja. This error persisted 
for many years. Reinaud (1845) wrote of Zabag, 
whose ruler was called Maharaja, and of Sarbaza, 
an island belonging to the King of Zabag.’ Groene- 
veldt (1877) mentioned San-bo-tsai, which he 
identified with ‘the Sarbaza, or Zabag of the 
Arabs’; on his map (opposite page 262) Sarbaza 
and San-bo-tsai are located at Palembang, Su- 
matra.* Hervey de Saint-Denys. who translated 
Ma Tuan-lin (1888), called this country San-fo- 
ts‘i,° and Rosny (1886) located it in southeastern 
Sumatra.’ Beal (1886) suggested a search in the 


*Sir Henry Yule, The book of Sir Marco Polo, the 
Venetian ... 2.284 (London, Yule-Cordier edition, 1903). 

*R. C. Majumdar, Indian colonies in the Far East: 
Suvarnadvipa (Dacca, 1937). 

‘Ir. J. L. Moens, ‘ Srivijaya, Yava en Katiha,’ JRAS, 
Malayan Branch 18. 2.41 (1940). 

5 Paul Pelliot, ‘ Deux itinéraires de Chine en Indie & 
la fin du viiie siécle, BEFEO 1904. 225-31. 

*Stanislas Julien, Méthode pour déchiffrer et tran- 
scrire les noms sanscrits qui se rencontrent dans les livres 
chinois, No. 219: 97, No. 299: 100 (Paris, 1861). 

7 Joseph Reinaud, Relation des voyages faits par les 
arabes et les persanes dans le Chine de la IX siécle de 
Vere chrétien, 21, 93 (Paris, 1845). 

* W. J. Groeneveldt, ‘ Notes on the Malay archipelago 
and Malaca compiled from Chinese sources,’ Miscel- 
laneous papers relating to Indo-China and the Indian 
archipelago, ed. by Reinhold Rést, second series, 1. 187 
(London: 1887). 

® Ma Touan-lin, Ethnographie des peuples étrangéres a 
la chinois . . . méridionaua, traduits par le Marquis 
d’Hervey de Saint-Denys 559-66 (Paris, 1883). 

*° Leon de Rosny, Les peuples orientaux connues des 
anciens chinois 158-61 (Paris, 1886). 


vicinity of Palembang for ruins of the ancient 
capital.1t So it seems that, about 1890, on the 
basis of ancient documents, it was quite generally 
accepted that the center of Shih-li-fo-shih — Sri- 
Bhodja — Sarbaza — Zabag — San-fo-ts‘i, was 
located at or near the modern city of Palembang. 

Then Chavannes (1894) and Takakusu (1895) 
translated the works of the Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grim, I-Ching, who had visited Shih-li-fo-shih 
and Mo-lo-yu (Malayu) in the latter part of the 
seventh century.1” Marco Polo had spoken of a 
Malaiur and Sir Henry Yule, who translated him 
(1871), had located it at Palembang.** Chavannes 
adopted the identification Mo-louo-yu (Mo-lo-yu) 
= Maliiur. Takakusu accepted the same equiva- 
lence. I-Ching sometimes used the terms Fo-shih 
and Shih-li-fo-shih interchangeably and both Cha- 
vannes and Takakusu identified Sri Bhoga (Sri 
Bhoja), Zabeg and Malayu with Shih-li-fo-shih 
and placed Fo-shih, Bhoga, or Bhoja, the capital, 
to the south or east of it. Chavannes even thought 
Fo-shih might be in western Java. Two statements 
by I-Ching have caused trouble in the identifica- 
tions of Shih-li-fo-shih and Malayu: (1) that it 
was 15 days from Fo-shih to Malayu, then after 
a change of direction, another 15 days to Kié-cha, 
and (2) that ‘the Mo-lo-yu country is now the 
country of Sribhoga.’ ** 

Schlegel (1901), one of the editors of T‘oung 
Pao, rejected the opinions of Chavannes and Taka- 
kusu and identified Bodja and Sambodja, or Sem- 
bodge, with Palembang.’® Pelliot (1904) joined 
Schlegel by locating Fo-shih and Shih-li-fo-shih 
at Palembang.*® Gerini (1909) went all out for 
the identification Sri Bhoja = Zabag — Sarbuza 





11 Samuel Beal, ‘The situation of the country called 
“ Shi-lo-fo-shai,” ’ Notulen van de algemeene en lestuurs- 
vergederingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschop van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen 1-4 (Batavia, 1886); W. F. 
Stutterheim, A Javanese period of Sumatran history 2 
(Surakarta, 1929). 

12 Edouard Chavannes, Mémoire composée a V’epoque de 
grande dynastie T’ang sur les religieuw éminents qui 
allerent chercher le loi dans les pays d’Orient, par I-Tsing, 
traduit en francais par E.C., (Paris, 1894); Jyun Taka- 
kusu, A record of the Buddhist religion as practised in 
India and the Malay archipelago (671-5), by I-Tsing 
(translated by J.T.), (Oxford, 1896). 

18 Yule, 2. 223, note 7. 

** Chavannes, 36-37, 144; Takakusu, 39. 11. 10. 

1° Gustav Schlegel, ‘Geographical notes, 16: The old 
states of the island of Sumatra,’ 7P 1901. 108, 124. 

6 Pelliot, 347. 
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= San-Fo-ts‘i — Shih-li-fo-shih — Palembang.** 
Hirth and Rockhill, who translated Chau Ju-qua 
(1912), say: ‘All Chinese writers have identified 
San Fo-ts‘i with Palembang. ... The earliest 
Chinese form was Shi-li-fo-shi.... Shi-li-fo-shi 
and San-fo-ts‘i point to an original Indian form 
Cri-Bhoja.’ ?* 


Coedés Identifies Srivijaya with Palembang and 
Connects Sailendra with It 


In 1928, Coedés, then in charge of the National 
Library, Bangkok, began the debate about the 
origin of the Sailendra dynasty. On that date, he 
had occasion to study the Sanskrit inscription of 
Ligor (wrongly called Vieng Sa), on the Malay 


Peninsula, dated 775, and the inscription, in Old, 


Malay, at Kota Kapur, on the island of Bangka, 
on the southeastern coast of Sumatra, dated 686. 
Some years earlier, Finot, then Director of l’Ecole 
Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, had studied the former 
and had published a brief summary of it. Accord- 
ing to Finot, it celebrated the foundation of a 
sanctuary of the Buddha by a king called Sri- 
Vijaya. This name occurred in three different 
forms and each time was interpreted by Finot as 
King Sri-Vijaya.2® Similarly, the great Dutch 
scholar, Hendrik Kern, had read the inscription 
of Kota Kapur as a decree of King Sri-Vijaya 
pronouncing maledictions against certain wrong- 
doers, including those who would damage the in- 
scription, and benedictions for those who would 
obey the king. As in the Ligor inscription, the 
name Sri-Vijaya occurred three times and in each 
case it was translated by Kern as King Srivijaya.”° 


Coedés translated the inscription of Ligor to 
mean that some Buddhist sanctuaries were founded 
there in 775 by a King of Srivijaya, who is praised 


17 G. E. Gerini, Researches in Ptolemy’s geography 429, 
527, 556 (London, 1909). 

*® Hirth (Friedrich) and Rockhill (W. W.), Chau Ju- 
qua. His work on Chinese and Arab trade in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, entitled Chu-fan-che, translated 
from Chinese, by F. H. and W. W. R. 63 (St. Petersburg, 
1911). 

** Louis Finot, ‘Inscriptions du Siam et de la pénin- 
sule malaise,’ Bulletin de la Commission Archéologique 
de VIndochine (BCAI) 1910. 153. 

°* Hendrik Kern, ‘ Inscriptie van Kota Kapoer,’ Bij- 
dragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volken-kunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indie, uitgegeven door het Koniglyk Institut 
voor de Taal-, Lande- en Volken-kunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indie (BKI) 1853. 393-400. 


as ‘supreme king of all the kings of the entire 
earth.’ The inscription on the other side of the 
stele he translated as follows: ‘This supreme King 
of Kings, the only one who by his brilliance is 
comparable to the sun (dissipating) this night, 
which is the troop of all his enemies, resembling 
by his charming beauty the spotless autumn moon, 
having the aspect of Karma incarnated, having 
the aspect of Vishnu .. . , chief of the Sailendra 
family, called Sri Maharaja.’ The inscription of 
Kota Kapur, according to Coedés’ translation, was 
carved at the moment when the army of Srivijaya 
had ‘chastised (?) the country of Java which did 
not obey Srivijaya.’ ** 

The term Srivijaya as the name of a country 
was not unheard of in southeast Asia, but had 
never before been applied to a definite region. 
A Nepalese manuscript, with miniatures, dated 
from about the eleventh century, speaks of a Suvar- 
napure Srivijayapure Lokanatha—i. e. ‘ Lokanatha 
at Srivijaya in Suvarnapura.’?? A Chola inscrip- 
tion, in Sanskrit and Tamil, of the reign of 
Rajaraja I (985-1012), speaks of a ‘King of 
Kataha and Crivisaya (Tamil form of Srivijaya) ’ 
who, the inscription says, belonged to the ‘ family 
of the King of the Mountains (SailendravamSa).’ ** 
Coedés next questioned the accuracy of Julien’s 
transcription of Shih-li-fo-shih as Sri-bhoja; and, 
basing himself on the case of an ancient capital of 
Champa, which was called Fo-shih by the Chinese 
and Vijaya in the Sanskrit inscriptions,* he pro- 
posed the transliteration Shih-li-fo-shih — Sri- 
vijaya. The discovery soon afterward of another 
inscription in the vicinity of Palembang using the 
term Srivijaya as a place name made this identifi- 
cation practically certain. 

The identification of Palembang with Srivijaya 
was not surprising. As we have seen, it had been 
proposed by Groeneveldt and Beal and approved 
by Schlegel, Pelliot, and Gerini. But the existence 
of an empire including most of Sumatra, the 
Malay Peninsula and Java, identified with the 
Zabag of the Arabs, the Savaka of the Indian 
writers and the San-fo-ts‘i of later Chinese writers, 





*2 George Coedés, ‘ Le royaume de Crivijaya,’ BEFEO 
1918. 6. 1. 

22 Alfred Foucher, Etude sur Viconographie bouddhique 
de VInde No. 23, 193 (Paris, 1900); Gabriel Ferrand, 
‘L’empire sumatrannais de Srivijaya,’ JA 1922. 2. 42-3. 

23 Ferrand, 47. 

*4 Pelliot, Deux itinéraires 202; L. Finot, ‘ Les inscrip- 
tions de Mi-son,’ BEFEO 1904. 965. 
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probably ruled over by the Maharaja of the Sailen- 
dra dynasty, was an important historical fact, if 
true. Coedés’ contribution was to substitute Sri- 
vijaya for Sribhoja as the equivalent of the Shih- 
li-fo-shih of the Chinese histories, to identify it 
as a place-name instead of the name of a king in 
the inscriptions, and to identify it certainly with 
Palembang and probably as the seat of the Maha- 
raja, head of the Sailendra dynasty. 

Thus began the debate about the origin of the 
historic Sailendra dynasty, which appeared so sud- 
denly in Southeast Asia and as suddenly gained 
complete mastery there—a debate which, in some 
of its phases, is still raging. The question is of 
more than academic interest. On whether we 
accept one or another of the various theories ad- 
vanced, depends, to a great extent, our interpre- 
tation of much of the history of the ancient 
countries of Southeast Asia. This problem has 
motivated much of the archeological and historical 
research of this region for the last 30 years and 
an understanding of it is necessary to their com- 
plete comprehension. 

Gabriel Ferrand, retired French diplomat, Ara- 
bian, Persian and Malay scholar, then editor of 
Journal Asiatique, reviewed Coedés’ article. Fer- 
rand, who was an authority on Arab voyages to 
the Orient,*** had just published a scholarly study 
on the ancient Malay country,”° and was running 
a similar series of articles on the ubiquitous, but 
elusive, K‘un-Lun.*® He accepted the identifica- 
tion of Srivijaya with Shih-li-fo-shih, Sribhuza, 
and San-fo-ts‘i, and its location at Palembang; 
but he clung to the belief that the Srivijaya of the 
inscription of Kota Kapur was also the name of 
a king and that the text does not permit any other 
translation than that given by Kern.”” 

But if Ferrand defended Kern’s translation of 
Kota Kapur, the Dutch scholars Vogel and Krom 
hastened to endorse Coedés’ new views. Vogel, in 
reviewing Coedés’ article,”* called attention to the 


24a Ferrand, Relations de voyages et de textes géo- 
graphiques arabes, persanes et turces relatives 4 l’extréme- 
orient du VIII au XVIII siécles, 2 v. (Paris, 1910). 

*° Gabriel Ferrand, ‘ Malaka, Le Maliyu et Malayur,’ 
JA 1918.11. 11. 391-484; 11. 12. 51-154. 

7° Ferrand, ‘Le Kouen-Louen et les anciennes naviga- 
tions interocéaniques dans les mers du sud,’ JA 1919. 11. 
13. 239-333, 431-92; 11. 14. 5-68, 201-41. 

*7 Ferrand, C. R. de G. Coedés, ‘ Le royaume de Crivi- 
jaya,’ JA 1919.11. 14. 149-200. 

*° J. Ph. Vogel, ‘Het Koninklijk Srivijaya,’ BKI 75. 
626-37 (1919). 


inscription of Kalasan, in Central Java, dated 778, 
three years after the inscription of Ligor —in 
Nagari script of North India — which speaks of 
a Maharaja and seems to indicate that the region 
was then ruled by the Sailendra dynasty. This in- 
scription had been discovered more than 30 years 
earlier and imperfect translations of it had been 
published by Brandes in 1886 ** and Bhandarkar 
in 1887.°° To Vogel, this inscription, joined to 
Coedés’ interpretation, seemed to indicate that the 
Sailendra dynasty (which was then believed to be 
associated with Srivijaya) had conquered Central 
Java, probably after conquering the Bandon region, 


Krom Posits a Sumatran Period in Javanese 
History 


Krom also hailed Coedés’ theory of the identifi- 
cation of Srivijaya with Palembang and the Sailen- 
dra with both, and, like Vogel, used the presence 
of the Sailendra at Ligor and Kalasan as evidence 
of the conquest of those regions by Srivijaya. He 
recalled that for more than a century after the 
Sivaite inscriptions in Pallava script, at Sanjaya 
(732 A. D.), while the inscriptions of Central Java 
were Buddhic, in Nagari script, and seemed to 
emanate from a governor rather than from a sov- 
ereign, that Central Java was not governed by the 
same kings as East Java, whose rulers were, like 
the former, rulers of Central Java; that at the end 
of a period of about a century and a half, the native 
Sivaite kings returned to Central Java; that during 
all this period, the Buddhist Sailendras were ruling 
at Srivijaya. Thereupon Krom hailed this Buddhic 
Sailendra period—which corresponded to the mari- 
time raids and conquests on the coasts of Indo- 
china and also the building of the great monuments 
of Central Java—as a Sumatran Period of Java- 
nese history.*t The discovery of the inscription, 
in Old Malay, at Karang Brahi, on the upper 
Jambi—similar to that of Kota Kapur—and its 
translation by Krom in 1920,°* strengthened his 
belief in a Sumatran conquest of Java. 

In that same year (1920), Blagden also reviewed 





2 J. L. A. Brandes, ‘Een Nagari-Opschrift gevonden 
tusschen Kalasan en Prambanan,’ 7'BG 31. 240-60 (1886). 

8° R. G. Bhandarkar, ‘A Sanskrit inscription from cen- 
tral Java,’ JRAS, Bombay branch 7.2. 1-10 (1887-9). 

31N. J. Krom, De Sumatraansche period der Javaan- 
sche Geschiedenis (Leyden, 1919), a summary in French 
in BEFEO 1919. 55, 127-35. 

*2 Krom, ‘ De inscriptie van Karang Brahi,’ TB@ 59. 


426-31 (1920). 
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Coedés’ article. Blagden accepted Coedés’ conclu- 
sion and dwelt on the commercial importance of 
the kingdom of Srivijaya in controlling both sides 
of the Straits by its ports at Palembang and Kedah 
(I-Ching’s Kie ch‘a, the Kalih of the Arabs).** 
That year also, two inscriptions in Old Malay and 
South Indian characters, similar to those of Kota 
Kapur and Karang Brahi, were discovered in the 
vicinity of Palembang. The inscription of Talang 
Tuwo was found in November 1920 about 5 kilo- 
meters from the hill of Bukit Seguntang and was 
noted in a local journal (Djawa, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
1921). It was examined by Dr. F. D. K. Bosch, 
Chief of the Archeological Service of Netherlands 
Indies, who dated it 684 and sent a photographic 
reproduction to Prof. Philip S. von Ronkel in 
Leyden. It seems to commemorate the founding 
of a garden called Srikshetra by a Prince Jayanasa. 
The inscription of Kedukin Bukit was discovered 
later in the same month at the foot of Bukit 
Seguntang and was published with that of Talang 
Tuwo by Ronkel in 1924. Bosch gave it approxi- 
mately the same date as Talang Tuwo. From his 
imperfect translation, Ronkel took it to mean that 
a king disembarked with a large army and mounted 
the hill to acquire magic power and that he richly 
endowed the fortress of Srivijaya with the magic 
power of conquest.** 


In 1921, Hirananda Siastri, of the Archeological 
Survey of India, found, at the monastery of Na- 
landa in Bengal, a copper plate inscription, of the 
latter part of the ninth century, during the reign 
of Devapialadeva, ‘the son and successor of Dharma- 
pala, who is regarded to have been the most power- 
ful of the Pala Kings of Bengal.’ This inscription, 
in Sanskrit language and early Devanagari script, 
records the grant of some villages to the Buddhic 
monastery of Nalanda, which was erected by Bala- 
putradeva, King of Suvarnadvipa (which Sastri 
thought was Sumatra). The inscription gives the 
genealogy of Balaputra, or Balavarman, whose 
grandfather, according to the inscription, was King 
of Yavabhiimi (which Sastri thought was Java) 
and ‘an ornament of the Sailendra dynasty and 
whose fame was conformable to the illustrious 





**C. O. Blagden, ‘The empire of the Maharaja, king 
of the mountains and lord of the isles,’ JRAS, SB 81. 23- 
8 (1920). 

** Philip S. von Ronkel, ‘ A preliminary notice con- 
cerning two old Malay inscriptions in Palembang,’ Acta 
Orientalia 2. 12-21 (1923). 


tormenters of brave foes.’ This unnamed king had 
a son, whose name also does not seem to be men- 
tioned in the inscription; but his queen consort 
was Tara, daughter of the great ruler Dharmasetu 
(or Varmasetu) of the Lunar race. Their son was 
‘the illustrious Balaputra, who was an expert in 
crushing the pride of all the rulers of the world 
and before whose footstool the groups of princes 
bowed.’ *® 

In 1922, Ferrand published his article ‘ L’empire 
sumatrannais de Srivijaya,’ which was the most 
presumptuous study of this elusive state which up 
to then had been published. He collected ‘the 
Chinese, Indonesian, Sanskrit, Pali, Tamil, Arab, 
Persian, Cambodian and Siamese texts which, 
under various names, mention the empire of Sri- 
vijaya and its dependencies,’ and deduced from 
them a chronological outline of the history of that 
Empire, from the Ramayana and Ptolemy to its 
final conquest by Majapahit near the end of the 
fourteenth century. While Ferrand still maintained 
that the inscription of Kota Kapur designated a 
king, he accepted the equivalence, for the latter 
part of the eighth century, of Fo-shih = Shibh-li- 
fo-shih = Srivijaya — Palembang — San-fo-ts‘i 
= the Mahiraja’s empire — the empire of the 
Sailendra dynasty (and even) — Zabag and Sri- 
buza.** 

In Coedés’ review of this article, he called atten- 
tion to Ferrand’s insistence that, in the inscription 
of Kota Kapur, Srivijaya is the name of a king 
and not a country and cites an inscription dated 
684, newly-found at Palembang, in which the king 
is called Jayanaga. He calls attention also to 
Ferrand’s reversal of opinion on the equivalence 
of Srivijaya ='Palembang = Zabag.*’ There seems 
now to have been a quite general agreement in this 
matter. In 1926, Krom published his famous work 
on Hindu-Javanese history in which he advances 
his ideas of a Sumatran period of Javanese history 
as advocated above.** He cites the Nalanda copper- 
plate that Balaputra was King of Suvarnadvipa 
(Sumatra), while his grandfather was King of 
Yavabhimi (Java), and offers this as evidence 





85 Hirananda Sistri, ‘The Nalanda copper plate of 
Devapaladeva,’ Epigraphia Indica 17. 310-27 (1923-24). 

86 Ferrand, ‘ L’empire sumatrannais de Srivijaya,’ JA 
1922. 2. 1-104, 161-246. 

37 Coedés, C. R. de Ferrand’s ‘Empire sumatrannais,’ 
BEFEO 1923. 468-78. 

88 N. J. Krom, Hindu-Javaansche Geschiedenis (HJG@) 
(s’ Gravenhage, 1926). 
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that Java was then governed by a branch of the 
Sumatran house of Srivijaya. 

In 1928, Bosch retranslated the inscription of 
Kalasan and edited for the first time the inscrip- 
tion of Kelurak, in the Jogyakarta district, not 
far from Kalasan. The inscription of Kalasan had 
been partly translated several years before and had 
been quoted by Vogel and Krom in 1919. As 
retranslated by Bosch, the inscription begins with 
a tribute to the goddess Arya-Tara (st. 1), records 
the construction of a magnificent Tara temple after 
the gurus of the Sailendra monarch had persuaded 
the Maharaja dyah Pancapana (the rakryan) 
Panamkarana (st.2). A temple was built and an 
image of the goddess and a residence for monks 
versed in the Mahayana of the Vinaya (st. 3). 
‘In the flourishing kingdom of this ornament of 
the Sailendra dynasty,’ in 778, the Maharaja (ra- 
kryan) Panamkarana built the Tara-temple (st. 
4-6), and lands were donated to it, which should 
be protected by the monarchs of the Sailendra 
dynasty (st. 7-12). 

The inscription of Kelurak begins with the 
adoration of the Buddhic deities (including Jaya- 
BhadreSvara) (st. 1-3). Through this resolute 
King Indra, ornament of the Sailendra dynasty, 
conqueror of world-rulers, ‘hero-crusher’ (of the 
enemy), earth-supporter, whose body is cleansed 
by the dust of the feet of the guru from the land 
of Gaudi (Bengal), an image of Manjuéri was 
erected by the guru for the benefit of the world 
(st. 4-8). In 782 Kumiaraghosa erected this (image 
of) Manjughosa (st.10). Buddha, Dharma, and 
Samgha exist in this enemy-destroyer, Smara 
(Mara) (st. 14). He (ManjuSri), the Vajra- 
bearer, the illustrious in Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Mahesvara; he is the Lord, composed of all the 
gods and is sung as Manjuvac (st. 15). Protection 
is requested of all future monarchs, apparently by 
(King) Sri-Sangramadhanamjaya (st. 19-20) .5° 


Stutterheim Proposes a Javanese Origin for 
the Sailendra and a Javanese Period in 
Sumtran History 


In 1929, the Dutch scholar, W. J. Stutterheim, 
proposed a startling new theory. The earliest dated 
inscription of Java and one of the first to be de- 
ciphered is that of Changal, or Jangal, in the 


* F. D. K. Bosch, ‘De inscriptie van Keloerak,’ in- 
cluding as appendices, (1) ‘ De inscriptie van Kalasan’ 
and ‘ De inscriptie van Ratoe Baka,’ TBG 68. 1-64 (1928). 


province of Kedu, in Central Java. It is dated 732 
and is in the Sanskrit language and Pallava script 
similar to the inscriptions of Chenla (Cambodia). 
It commemorates the establishment of a Sivalinga 
there, in that year, by King Sanjaya who with his 
father, Sanna, or Sannaha, the inscription says, 
ruled there many years.*° A modern Sundanese 
chronicle (Carita Parahyangan) gives what pur- 
ports to be an account of the extensive conquests 
of Sanjaya within and outside of Java. Stutter- 
heim translates the part relating to the conquests 
outside of Java as follows: ‘From here, rahyang 
Sanjaya crosses to the desa of Maliyu; Kemir is 
fought, the Rahyang Gana is defeated. Again 
Keling is fought, sang Srivijaya is defeated. Barus 
is fought, the ratu Jayadana is defeated. China ** 
is fought, the pati Sarikaladharma is defeated. 
Then rahyang Sanjaya goes back from sabrang 
(overseas countries) to Guluh.’ *? In 1927, Stutter- 
heim found a copper-plate inscription, in Kawi, 
at Kedu, not far from Changal, which gives what 
purports to be a list of the early kings of Mataram, 
beginning with Sanjaya.** The immediate suc- 
cessor of Sanjaya on the list is the Sri Maharaja 
Rakai Panangkaram, whom Stutterheim identifies 
with the (rakryan) Panamkarana of the inscrip- 
tion of Kalasan as author of that inscription which 
calls him Maharaja and ‘ ornament of the Sailendra 
dynasty.’ 

This discovery was amazing, not only because 
it apparently brought the Sailendra dynasty into 
Central Java perhaps some time before its appear- 
ance on the Malay Peninsula in 775 or later, but 
also because it envisioned the transformation of a 
line of kings, in one or two generations, from the 
Sivaism of Changal (732) to the Mahayanism of 
Kalasan (778). Stutterheim now called to his aid 





‘° Hendrik Kern, ‘ De Sanskrit-inscriptie van Canggal 
(Kedu) uit 654 cika,’ BKI 10. 125-38 (1885), reprinted 
in his Verspreide geschriften (1917), 7. 117-28; B. R. 
Chatterjee, India and Java 2.29-34 (Calcutta, 1933) ; 
Bahadur Chand Chhabra, ‘ Expansion of Indo-Aryan cul- 
ture during Pallava rule, as evidenced by inscriptions,’ 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal and Proceedings 
(1935), Vol. 1, No. 1. 

“1 Stutterheim thinks China here means Champa; but 
the earliest recorded Malay raid of the eighth century 
is that of 767 against the new Chinese march of Ngan-an 
(An-Nam), now Tonkin. 

«2 R. Ng. Poerbatjaraka, Carita-Parahyangan, Appendix 
B, 416-7, in Batoe-Toelis bij Buitenzorg (TBG@), 59. 380- 
417 (1919-21); Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, 230. 

** W. F. Stutterheim, ‘ Ein Belangkijke Oordkonde uit 
de Kedoe’ 7BG@ 67. 172-215 (1927). 
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the Nalanda copper-plate inscription and identi- 
fied Samaragra of that inscription, who married 
Tara, daughter of Dhammaseta, with Panamka- 
rana who the Kalasan inscription says dedicated 
that temple to Tara, perhaps the patron saint of 
his wife, Tara. Their son, Balaputra, became King 
of Srivijaya, according to the Nalanda inscription. 

So, according to Stutterheim, the Sailendra 
dynasty was of Javanese origin. He mentioned a 
Seladesa ** near Semarang, in Central Java, which 
he thought was connected with the Matarim 
dynasty from its beginning before 732. Sanjaya 
established his hegemony over Java before 732, 
according to Stutterheim, and then conquered 
the surrounding countries, including Srivijaya. 
A grandson of Sanjaya, Balaputra, became King 
of Srivijajya before 775. The inscription of Ligor 
should be translated to read ‘King of the Kings 
of Srivijaya.’ Stutterheim shows that Srivijaya 
sent embassies to the Chinese court from 670 to 
742 and again after 904 and that Java sent em- 
bassies from 767 to 873, while Srivijaya sent none. 
This, he argues, indicates Javanese supremacy 
during that period. Instead of the Sumatran 
Period of Javanese History, heralded by Krom, 
Stutterheim proposed a Javanese Period of Suma- 
tran History.* 

Paul Mus reviewed the two articles of Stutter- 
heim and that of Bosch on the inscription of 
Kelurak. While he commented on the many bril- 
liant hypotheses of Stutterheim, he called attention 
to the small amount of real evidence supporting 
some of them and advised against too ready ac- 
ceptance of them. For instance, all that is to be 
retained of the Kedu copper-plate inscription, 
thought Mus, is that Sanjaya was called simply 
King of Mataraim, while the other kings on the 
list were called Maharaja, thus seeming to indicate 
that Sanjaya did not belong to the Sailendra 
dynasty, as Stutterheim contended he did. To 
Bosch’s suggestion that Tara was a Javanese prin- 
cess, he remarked that the name would be very 
surprising in that capacity.*® 

Bosch also reviewed Stutterheim’s two articles. 
He rejected Stutterheim’s translation of the Ligor 





** Sela is the Indonesian equivalent of éaila, ‘ mountain.’ 

**W. F. Stutterheim, A Javanese period in Sumatran 
history (Surakarta, 1929). 

** Paul Mus, C. R. de (1) Stutterheim, ‘Ein Belan- 
grijke Oorkonde uit de Kedoe’; (2) Stutterheim, ‘A 
Javanese period in Sumatran history’; (3) Bosch, ‘ In- 
scriptie von Keloerak’ BEFEO 1928. 515-28. 


inscription and pointed to the fabulous character 
of the later chronicle on which Stutterheim’s 
hypothesis of the expansion and supremacy of 
Java depended. He considered ‘very unsatisfac- 
tory’ Stutterheim’s theory how the Kyahi Ageng 
Sela, who according to the much later babad was 
one of the great ancestors of the present Mataram 
dynasty, became the founder of the Sailendra 
dynasty in the seventh-eighth century. And he 
thought Stutterheim was not justified in drawing 
all the conclusions he did from the alternation of 
embassies at the Chinese court.*’ 


In 1939, Coedés retranslated and published the 
four inscriptions in Old Malay found in Sumatra, 
all of which have already been noted. These in- 
scriptions, which are certainly dated, fall between 
the years 683-86 and, with I-Ching’s remarks 
seem to establish Srivijaya (Palembang) as the 
leading state of Sumatra. The inscription of 
Kedukan Bukit, at Palembang, dated 683, which 
was thought by Ronkel to relate to the foundation 
of a fortress, is believed by Coedés to commemorate 
an important event in the history of Srivijaya, 
perhaps the foundation of a dynasty or a kingdom. 
The inscription of Talang Tuwo, also at Palem- 
bang, is dated 684. Coedés’ translation supports 
Ronkel’s opinion that it commemorates the estab- 
lishment of a garden called Srikshetra by a King 
Jayanasa and Coedés also calls attention that it is 
the oldest inscription attesting the practice of 
Mahayanism in Indonesia or Indo-China. The 
inscription of Kota Kapur, on the island of 
Bangka, dated 686, which was first translated by 
Kern, and the inscription of Karang Brahi, in the 
Jambi region, previously translated by Krom, 
undated but apparently identical with that of Kota 
Kapur and probably of the same date, seem to 
indicate the conquest of these regions by Srivijaya 
and to have been carved on the eve of the de- 
parture of the armies of Srivijaya for the conquest 
of ‘Java.’ As an appendix, Coedés gives a lexicon 
of the terms used in these inscriptions, according 
to his own translation as well as those of Kern, 
Krom, Ronkel, Ferrand and Blagden.** 

Thus the matter seemed once more to be at rest. 
A new edition of Krom’s history appeared in 1931, 
in which he endorsed the then current views about 





‘7F,. D. K. Bosch, Review of Stutterheim, ‘A Java- 
nese period in Sumatran history,’ TBG@ 69. 134-56 (1929). 

*®G. Coedés, ‘Inscriptions Malaises de Crivijaya,’ 
BEFEO 1930. 29-61. 
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Srivijaya and reiterated his belief in a Sumatran 
Period in Javanese History. 


Majumdar Separates Srivijaya from the Sailendra 
and Proposes a North Indian Origin 
for the Latter 


Then a new contestant appeared. In 1933, the 
Indian historian, R. C. Majumdar, in the language 
of Coedés non-suited both Dutch contestants by 
showing that the two sides of the Ligor inscription 
have nothing to do with each other, and by sepa- 
rating San-fo-ts‘i, Zabag, the Maharaja and the 
Sailendra dynasty from Srivijaya and Palembang, 
during the early period. According to Majumdar, 
Srivijaya conquered the Bandon region and made 
the first part (A) of the Ligor inscription in 775. 
The Sailendra dynasty, which Majumdar thinks is 
of Indian origin and came to the Malay Peninsula 
through Lower Burma, then conquered both Sri- 
vijaya and Java and made the second part (B) 
of the inscription. Thus, there never was a Suma- 
tran Period in Javanese History nor a Javanese 
Period in Sumatran History, but a Sailendra 
period in both. 

The Sailendra dynasty, according to Majumdar, 
originated with the Saila, Sailodbhava and Ganga 
dynasties, which were reigning in the Orissa and 
Kalinga regions of India in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. An inscription of the Saila dynasty 
says that dynasty goes back to the legendary Gaiga, 
daughter of the Himalaya (Sailendra), and that 
the first king of this dynasty carried the title of 
‘ornament of the dynasty of Saila, or of the 
Mountains,’ similar to the title which appears in 
the inscriptions of the Sailendra dynasty in Java 
and the Malay Peninsula. According to a tradi- 
tion of the Ganga dynasty of Kalinga, a prince of 
that dynasty came to southern Burma in the second 
half of the eighth century and became sovereign 
of the Three Kalingas, thus giving origin to the 
names of Talinga and Talaing, applied to the 
people of southeastern Burma. They brought with 
them the Mahayina Buddhism and the Nagari 
script. From there they conquered the Bandon 
region from Srivijaya, shortly after 775, made 
the second part of the inscription of Ligor, and 
proceeded to conquer the entire Malay country, 
including Java and Sumatra. 

As to the capital of the Maharaja of the Sailen- 
dra dynasty during the latter part of the eighth 
and most or all of the ninth centuries, Majumdar 


admits the strength of the argument in favor of 
Central Java, where the greatest conglomeration 
of monuments of Indonesia were being built at 
this time, as compared with the paucity of archi- 
tectural remains in both the Palembang region 
and the Malay Peninsula; nevertheless, he favors 
the Ligor-Kedah region, called Kataha by the 
Chola inscriptions. His convictions on the point 
are based chiefly on the latitudes and longitudes 
given by the Arabs.*® 

In reply to Majumdar, Coedés maintained the 
identity of Srivijaya with Palembang, but accepted 
their separation at this time from the Sailendra, 
the Maharaja, San-fo-ts‘i and Zabag. 


Coedés Proposes Funan as the Origin of the 
Sailendra. Theories of Przyluski, 
Sastri and Wales 


On the subject of the origin of the Sailendra 
dynasty, Coedés recalled that the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions of Cambodia, on several occasions, speak of 
the sovereigns of Funan as ‘ Kings of the Moun- 
tain.’ He quoted an unpublished inscription of 
Kuk Preah Kot of the reign of Isinavarman I of 
Chenla (610?-635?) in which that king was called 
Sailaraja. He was also called Emperor and Adhi- 
raja and one inscription gave him a title equiva- 
lent to Cakravartin. Developing a suggestion of 
Finot, Coedés advances the hypothesis that, after 
the final subjugation of Funan by Isinavarman I 
of Chenla, the kings of Funan retired to south- 
western Funan, or perhaps to the Malay Peninsula 
or Java, where they vegetated perhaps until the 
end of the seventh century. The founder of the 
dynasty, to which belonged the ‘ornament of 
the Sailendra dynasty’ mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion of Kalasan, may have appeared in Java about 
the beginning of the eighth century.*° 

The hypothesis that Jayavarman II of Cambodia 
may have belonged to this line and that on his 
return from Java he was only asserting an ancient 
claim through the dynasty of Funan, would give 
a new and better explanation of the unusual cere- 
monies with which that monarch established his 
authority over Kambujadesa in 802 and declared 
its independence of Java.*? 





“°R. C. Majumdar, ‘ Les rois Sailendras de Suvarnad- 
vipa,’ BEFED 1933. 121-45; Majumdar, ‘ The Sailendra 
Empire, to the end of the tenth century,’ J@GIS 1934. 11- 
27. 

5°G. Coedés, ‘On the origin of the Sailendra dynasty 
of Indonesia,’ JGIS 1934. 61-70. 

*) L. Finot, ‘ L’inseription de Sdok Kak Thom,’ BEFEO 
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The French scholar, Jean Przyluski, refuted 
Coedés’ suggestion that there was any probable 
connection between a Sailendravamsa of Funan 
and that of Java, and thinks Coedés’ hypothesis 
rests on a very doubtful interpretation of the in- 
scription mentioned. He thinks the term Sailendra, 
‘king of the mountain,’ is synonymous with GiriSa, 
‘god of the mountain,’ a vocable of Siva well- 
known in Funan and Chenla, and that the original 
SailendravamSakara °* was Siva. He goes back to 
the Indian sacred books to show the importance 
of a central mountain on which the gods reside 
and also on which the kings make their capitals, 
and attempts to show how the zikkurats of the 
Indian cakravartins were influenced by the Meso- 
potamian capitals of Uruk and Ecbatana.** The 
Javanese Sailendravaméa, in the opinion of Przy- 
luski, is of combined Indonesian and Indian origin 
and its vamSakara is the syncretization of Siva, 
the chief Indonesian deity, and the Mahayana 
Buddha."* 

The Indian scholar, K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, 
thinks such a conquest of Lower Burma as Majum- 
dar pictures is highly improbable and points out 
that the supposed connection between the Saila 
and Ganga dynasties is the result of the misinter- 
pretation of an inscription. Regarding Coedés’ 
hypothesis of a connection of the Sailendravaméa 
of Funan with that of Java, he thinks it would 
be very difficult to establish such a connection. 
He thinks Przyluski’s theory of an ultimate Indo- 
nesian origin of the Sailendravaméa of Java is 
far-fetched, but agrees with Przyluski that the 
original SailendravamSakara was Siva. He thinks 
Java got its Sivaism, Agastya-worship, and proba- 
bly its SailendravamSa, with its immigrants of 
that period, from the Pandya region of South 
India.*® 

H. G. Quaritch Wales, Field Archeologist of the 
Greater India Society, advanced the idea that 
Srivijaya never conquered the Malay Peninsula, 
but that the Sailendra Empire of Javaka took that 





1915. 53-105; G. Coedés, Les états hindouisés d’Indo- 
chine et d’Indonesie 171-6 (Paris, 1948). 

5? Sailendra-vamSa-kara ‘founder of the 
dynasty.’ 

58 Jean Przyluski, ‘ La villede Cakravartin. Influences 
Babylonian sur la civilisation de l’Inde,’ Rocznik Orjen- 
talistyceny 5. 165-85 (1927). 

54 Jean Przyluski, ‘The Sailendravamsa,’ JGIS 1935. 
25-36. 

58K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, ‘ The origin of the Sailendra 
dynasty,’ TBG 75. 605-11 (1935). 
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name, either independently or after it had con- 
quered Sumatra, before 775. On the ground largely 
of toponomy, he thinks first Jaiya, and later Ligor, 
on the Malay Peninsula, was the capital of the 
Maharaja of the Sailendra dynasty.*® 

The burden of Coedés’ reply to this new theory 
was that the presence of Srivijaya (Che-li-fo-che) 
on the Malay Peninsula is attested by the inscrip- 
tion of Ligor, the Great Charter of Leyden, and 
Chinese writers. As to the argument from topo- 
nomy, many Sanskrit names in Siam are recent, 
and the toponym Srivijaya, or Vijaya, is found in 
several places in Indo-China. Coedés concedes that 
Ligor may have been a capital of the Sailendra 
Empire, but not the only capital at all times. As 
to Jaiya (Chaiya), it is too far from the Strait 
to control traffic through it, as we know the 
Mahfaraja’s capital did.*’ 

The Indian scholar, B. C. Chhabra advanced, 
in 1935, a striking new theory, which has not as 
yet received much consideration by other writers 
on the subject. After reexamining the Ligor in- 
scription, he advanced the belief that the part (B) 
of that inscription, which mentions the Sailendra 
dynasty, is in reality the earlier part and that the 
other part (A) is obviously a continuation of it. 
He claims to have discovered the name of the king, 
Visnu(varman), who indited the inscription and 
he points out that this edifice was dedicated to 
Sakyamuni and his two associates, Padmapani and 
Vajrapani, the same triad which appears in the 
Chandi Mendut and the Barabudur of Java.®* This 
startling hypothesis would destroy Majumdar’s 
theory of the Sailendra conquest of this region 
after 775 and would identify Srivijaya with the 
Sailendra dynasty in Ligor in 775 or earlier, a 
theory which had been abandoned by its proponent, 
Coedés. 

In 1937, Majumdar published his volume on 
Suvarnadvipa,®*® which he considers equivalent to 
ancient Malaya—the Malay Peninsula and Archi- 
pelago. Chapter II (pp. 149-60) and an appendix 
(pp. 204-27), cover practically the same ground 
as his two previous articles.°° In a note to this 





5¢H. G. Quaritch Wales, ‘A newly-explored route of 
ancient cultural expansion,’ Indian Arts and Letters NS, 
9. 1-31 (1935); Wales, Toward Angkor (London, 1937). 

57 Coedés, “ A propos d’une nouvelle théorie sur le site 
de Crivijaya,’ JRAS, MB 15.1-9 (1936); Coedés, C, R. 
de Wales, Toward Angkor, BEFEO 1938. 309-14. 

58 B. C. Chhabra, op. cit., 20-7. 

5° See note 3. 

®° See note 49. 
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appendix, he refers to new theories regarding the 
origin of the Sailendra and dismisses the views of 
Przyluski and Nilakantha Sastri with the statement 
of opinion that they are not ‘even plausible.’ He 
points out that his view ‘is only a tentative one 
and is not to be regarded as one that can be defi- 
nitely proved,’ and that there is no necessary con- 
flict between his views and those of Coedés. In the 
notes to Chapter II, he mentions Wales’s theory 
that Srivijaya was a kingdom on the Malay Penin- 
sula, whose ancient capital was in the Bandon 
region, but he does not express any opinion about it. 


The ‘ Peripatetic’ Hypothesis of Moens 


In this same year (1937), J. L. Moens, an engi- 
neer in the service of the Netherlands Indies, 
advanced the most revolutionary theory on the 
subject which has yet appeared.** Moens believes 
early Chinese and Arabic writers have created con- 
fusion by considering the coast of Southeast Asia 
as running south instead of southeast and the 
Strait of Malacca as extending east-west. To meet 
the geographical exigencies of these writers, he 
moves his political and commercial centers from 
time to time. For instance, he thinks Srivijaya 
(Shih-li-fo-shih) was first located at the site of 
the present Kelantan, on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, chiefly because I-Ching said it 
took him the same length of time to go from Shih- 
li-fo-shih to Mo-lo-yu (which Moens thinks was 
at that time located at Palembang) as from there 
to Kie-cha (Kedah) and that he changed direc- 
tions at Mo-lo-yu.®* The center of the second Sri- 
vijaya (which he now identifies with Sribuza) he 
places at the site of the ancient ruins of Muara 
Takus on the upper Kampar river, where it could 
guard the Strait of Malacca. These locations meet 
the requirements of latitude and longitude and of 
the astronomical data given by the early writers. 
This transfer is supposed to have taken place be- 
tween I-Ching’s visits of 671 and 692 and is veri- 
fied (according to Moens) by I-Ching’s statement 
that ‘ Mo-lo-yu (Palembang, according to Moens) 
is now Srivijaya.’ Moens thinks the inscription 
of Kedukan Bukit commemorates the conquest of 
Palembang (Mo-lo-yu) by Srivijaya. 

Probably early in the sixth century, according 





** See note 4. 

°? Pelliot had suggested that an earlier Srivijaya (Sri- 
bhoja) may have been located in Java. ‘ Deux itine- 
raires,’ 348, 


to Moens, a Buddhist Kaundinya dynasty, proba- 
bly a branch of the Sri Saila empire in the Kalinga 
country of the southeast coast of India, crossed 
the sea to P‘o-li (Palembang). This region he 
believed was also the Kunjarakunjadesa mentioned 
in the Changal inscription of 732 as the original 
home of the Sivaite ancestors of Sanjaya. This 
Kaundinya chose a Sri Saila (Mount Seguntang) 
as his residence and ruled there until Srivijaya 
conquered Palembang, when the dynasty (and the 
name P‘o-li) moved to Kedu, in Central Java. 
The sojourn of the Sailendra at Palembang is said 
by Moens to be supported by Malay tradition. 
At Kedu, before the arrival of the ancestors of 
Sanjaya, they founded the Borobudur, the great 
dynastic ‘Sailendra’ and established the Sailen- 
dravamSa. ‘Java was thus the homeland of this 
Buddhistic ruling dynasty. Here they built their 
Barabudur, the great Sailendra monument, their 
“dynastic” mountain, the “Sailendra,” where 
VamSakara, their mythical ancestor, the Buddha 
Sailendra, was symbolically buried, a Meru which 
surpassed the Sri-Saila (Holy Mountain) of India 
and the Seguntang of Palembang—the “ Sailendra 
Mountain,” or the Barabudur stupa.’ 


In the early part of the seventh century, in the 
opinion of Moens, the ancestors of Sanjaya, mem- 
bers of the Kadamba dynasty, crossed from India 
to the Peninsula and founded a new dynasty at 
Ché-p‘o I (which Moens thinks was Kedah), bring- 
ing with them the name Ho-ling, Chinese trans- 
lation of Kalinga, which name they gave to their 
kingdom. Here they were apparently vassals of 
Funan, whose kings, according to Moens, after the 
capture of their capital in 616-7, established a new 
capital at Nafuna, or Navanagara (which Moens 
identifies as Sri Dharmaraijanagara, or Ligor). 
Here, Sannaha and Sanjaya ruled for some time; 
but when Srivijaya extended its conquests to the 
Bandon region, Sanjaya fled to Kedu (Kataha I, 
according to Moens), taking with him the names 
of Ché-p‘o II and Ho-ling, or Kaling. Here the 
Sivaite Sanjaya became vassal of the Buddhist 
Sailendra kings, ‘symbolical guardians of the 
Mahiayanist pantheon of the Sailendras,’ to use 
the language of Moens, who thinks Sanjaya built 
the Buddhist Chandi Mendut as well as the Sivaite 
sanctuary of Changal. 

This hypothesis of Moens is interesting, com- 
prehensive, carefully worked out, often bewildering 
and sometimes fantastic; and his positive evidence 
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is often tenuous or wholly lacking. For instance, 
he says Rudravarman of Funan sent an embassy 
to China in 539, that he was ousted by his vassal, 
Mahendravarman, in 616-7, that he moved his 
capital to Navanagar and that Rudravarman re- 
named this capital Navadharmarajanagara. The 
errors in this brief statement are many and some 
of them are obvious. Not Mahendravarman, but 
his son, Isinavarman, was reigning in Chenla in 
616-7; the king of Funan was not expelled at that 
date, but after 627; Rudravarman was probably 
not expelled from the throne, as the kings of 
Chenla praise him in their inscriptions, trace their 
dynasty through him, and go to great pains to 
show that the succession of Bhavavarman I was 
legitimate; certainly, Rudravarman, who was 
ruling in 539, could not have changed the capital 
to Ligor in 616-7; and this pretended change of 
capitals rests on nothing but the similarity of 
names in Pelliot’s translation of Nafuna as Nava- 
nagar, the transcription of Hsiian-Chuang’s Yen- 
mo-na as Yamanagara. Nor is confidence com- 
pletely restored by the correction of some of these 
errors in the foot-notes of the article. 

Nilakantha Sastri answered Moens’s arguments 
in several articles. In 1938, he criticized the at- 
tempt to show that all the migrations into Indo- 
nesia and the Malay Peninsula were from the 
Kalinga region, and especially the emphasis Moens 
placed on the -arnava endings of that region at 
the expense of the more important and more com- 
mon -varman endings of the region further to the 
south. He insisted on his previous contention that 
the ancestors of Sanjaya and perhaps also those 
of the Sailendra dynasty, came from the Pandya 
region of the extreme south of India, where also 
the Kunjarakunjadesa is located.** In an article 
of 1940, he seems to accept the hypothesis that the 
original Srivijaya was on the east coast of Malacca, 
but thought proof was lacking for the change. The 
proposed relation between the Kaundinyas and the 
Sailendras, the presence of the latter at Palembang 
in the seventh century and the past connections 
between the Sri Saila of India, the Seguntang of 
Palembang, and the Barabudur of Java are wholly 
fanciful, he thought.* 

In 1940, Sastri published a long article on Sri- 





** N. A, Nilakantha Sastri, ‘ Kataha,’ JGIS 1938. 128-46. 

** N. A. N. Sastri, ‘ Notes on the historical geography 
of the Malay peninsula and archipelago,’ JGIS 1940. 
15-42. 


vijaya, in which he reviewed the development of 
the various theories regarding the origin and de- 
velopment of that state and of the Sailendra 
dynasty.°° He thinks this state may have been 
located on the Peninsula, as Moens contends, but 
he expresses surprise that such an important state 
should move ‘bag and baggage’ to Sumatra with- 
out eliciting some comment from a contemporary 
like I-Ching, who spent some time there. His 
preference of Palembang over Muara Takus as the 
seat of the capital is strengthened by recent in- 
vestigations. As to the attempts of Majumdar and 
Quaritch Wales to locate the center of Srivijaya 
and the Sailendra dynasty on the Malay Peninsula, 
he thinks it is based ‘on a rather hasty synthesis, 
and it is not necessary to stop to review the argu- 
ments for and against this theory.’ * 


The Search for Antiquities at Palembang and 
the Malay Peninsula 


What was the seat of the Maharaja of the Sailen- 
dra dynasty during the latter part of the eighth 
and nearly all of the ninth century? Its first dated 
appearance in Southeast Asia was in the Kalasan 
inscription of Central Java in 778. Later docu- 
ments indicate that it may have been ruling there 
for some time; but the inscription of Changal, 
dated 732, from the same reign, indicates that a 
native Sivaite dynasty, called Ho-ling by the Chi- 
nese, and claimed by later inscriptions to be the 
ancestors of the Matarim dynasty, was ruling there 
at that time. A Chinese source states that about 
742-55 the capital of Ho-ling was moved to East 
Java and the inscription of Dinaya, dated 760, 
indicates that a descendant of the Ho-ling dynasty 
was ruling there at that time. Thus the Sailendra 
dynasty may have displaced the old Sivaite Chan- 
gal dynasty (Ho-ling—Matarim?) and ruled in 
Central Java from some time after 742. The later 
Mahayanist inscriptions of Kalasan (778) and 
Kelurak (782), the raids on the coast of the China 
Sea and the conquest of the Khmer—attributed to 
the Maharaja and to Java—support this belief. Its 
first authentic appearance on the Malay Peninsula 
was after 775—how much later, we have no certain 
record. No inscription nor other authentic docu- 
ment justifies its appearance at Palembang or else- 
where in Sumatra at any time before the end of 





°° N. A. N. Sastri, ‘Sri Vijaya,’ BEFEO 1940. 239-313. 
°° Tbid., 248-9. 
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the ninth century. (1) The fact that the Sailen- 
dra appeared first in Central Java, (2) the expe- 
ditions and conquests attributed to the Maharaja 
and Java at this period, and (3) the tremendous 
development of architecture and art at this time 
in Central Java, which would be located on the 
periphery of the empire if its capital was at Palem- 
bang or Bandon Bay, are three important argu- 
ments which must be met by those who would seek 
to locate the capital elsewhere. This situation 
naturally led to more intense archeological research 
in the other regions by the proponents of the 
arguments in their favor. 


Krom, who had advanced the idea of a Sumatran 
period of the history of Java, published the first 
article on the antiquities of Palembang, in 1933.° 
It covered the results of excavations on or near 
Seguntang Hill, by L. C. Westernek, Resident of 
Palembang, in 1920, and of F. D. K. Bosch, Direc- 
tor of Archeology, in 1930. The results were mainly 
negative—fragments of an immense broken statue 
of the Buddha of an early style and some bronze 
images of Buddhic deities. Bosch’s conclusion, 
according to Krom, was that the archeological 
remains gave no support to the current hypothesis 
that the capital of the early Sailendra empire was 
situated at the present site of Palembang. 

Indian art critics then began a debate about the 
provenance of these finds, particularly the stone 
Buddha. Bachhofer, Ghosh, and Sastri thought it 
belonged to the Amaravati school of art (150- 
350 A.D.) and came from southern India,® while 
Majumdar attached it to the Gupta art of the 
North.” Heine-Geldern ™ assigned it to the sixth 
century. He recorded also from this vicinity a life- 





‘TN. J. Krom, ‘ Antiquities of Palembang,’ Annual 
bibliography of Indian archeology for 1931 29-33. 

** Krom, ‘ De Heiligdomen van Palembang,’ Medelingen 
der Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademe van Weten- 
schappen 7.401 (1938). 

** Ludwig Bachhofer, ‘ The influx of Indian sculpture 
into Funan,’ JGIS 1935. 2.125-7; Devaprasada Ghosh, 
‘ The early art of Srivijaya,’.JGIS 1934. 31-8; id., ‘ Sources 
of the art of Srivijaya,’ JGIS 1936. 50-6; N. A. N. Sastri, 
‘Recent progress in Sumatran archeology,’ Journal of 
Oriental Research 11. 37-44 (1937); id., ‘Srivijaya,’ 11. 
304-10. 

7?R. C. Majumdar, ‘ Origin of the art of Srivijaya,’ 
Rupam 1936. 50-6; Majumdar, ‘ The Sailendra empire,’ 
JGIS 1934. 11-27. 

™ Robert Heine-Geldern, ‘The archeology and art of 
Sumatra,’ in E. M. Loeb, Sumatra, Its history and people 
305-31 (Vienna, 1935). 


size stone statue of AvalokiteSvara of the Pallava 
period of the seventh century (the first century 
of Srivijaya’s rising power) and three Buddhic 
bronzes of the Central Java style of the eighth 
and ninth centuries. 


The excavations of F. M. Schnitger in 1934-5 
met with a more interesting result. He found a 
head in the Batavia Museum which proved to be 
that of the enormous stone Buddha at Saguntang. 
He found also about 30 rough calligraphed stones, 
nearly all bearing, in early Pallava characters, the 
inscription jayasiddhayatra, sometimes followed 
by sarwwasatra. The former expression, which 
occurred in the inscription of Kedukan Bukit, 
was interpreted by Coedés as a successful journey 
to a shrine for the purpose of obtaining magic 
power to carry out a desired end; in this case the 
conquest of ‘Java.’ The presence of so many of 
these stones seems to indicate the former existence 
of a shrine where the siddhayatra ceremony was 
performed, sometimes followed by a sarwasatra 
ceremony.’? Stutterheim thought these stones and 
the mammoth statue of the Buddha show the ex- 
istence, at a very early date, of such a sanctuary 
on Seguntang Hill. He interprets the inscription 
of Kedukan Bukit to mean that the king men- 
tioned in the inscription made a trip to this sanctu- 
ary to celebrate a victory over Srivijaya."* Krom 
seems to have come to the conclusion that Palem- 
bang was the original Malayu, because I-Ching 
said Malayu was the only place where Mahayanism 
flourished, ard that Srivijaya was originally be- 
tween that place and China, but was moved to 
Palembang in 683 and remained there.* Coedés, 
the original proponent of Palembang as the seat 
of the Sailendra empire, had given up that idea 
long ago. Now, Bosch, Stutterheim, and even 
Krom, are willing to join Moens in the belief that 
Palembang was not even the seat of the Srivijaya 
empire until 683, if it ever was. 

The chief proponents of the Malay Peninsula 
as the seat of government of the Sailendra dynasty 
during the latter part of the eighth century and 





72 F, M. Schnitger, ‘ The archeology of Hindoo Sumatra,’ 
Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, supplement to 
vol. 35. 1-4 (Leyden, 1937). 

78 Stutterheim, ‘ Notes on a newly-found fragment of 
a four-armed figure from Kota Kapur,’ Indian Arts and 
Letters 11. 105-9 (1937). 

™ Krom, ‘ De Heiligdomen van Palembang’ (see note 
68). 
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all of the ninth century were connected with the 
Greater India Society—Majumdar and Wales. In 
1936-7, Wales undertook an archeological cam- 
paign of 14 months in Malaya in which he ex- 
plored 30 sites in Kedah and several in Perak and 
Johore. In Kedah, he found abundant remains of 
buildings dating back to the sixth and seventh 
centuries and an inscription in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage and Pallava script believed to be of about 
that date. Perhaps his most important conclusion 
is a negative one: ‘ Nowhere in Kedah, among re- 
mains of any period have any sculptural, architec- 
tural or decorative motives been recovered that are 
essentially Javanese or Sumatran in character.’ 

Wales thinks the Malay Peninsula, occupied by 
Indonesians, received four culture waves from 
India between the first and ninth centuries. 
(1) The first wave (first to third centuries) he 
thinks was largely for the purpose of trade with 
the Indonesian settlements there. (2) The second 
wave (300-550) was for settlement—possibly the 
Yo-p‘o-ti of Fa-hien or/and the Kan-to-li of the 
Chinese annals."° It was Buddhic, both Hinayanist 
and Mahayanist, as shown by inscriptions, and its 
art was Guptic as shown by two Buddhic images. 
The settlements at Kedah were probably connected 
with Lankasuka (which Wales equates with Ligor) 
and thus tributary to Funan. (3) The third wave 
(550-750) was Pallava and Brahmanic, a real 
colonizing wave which Wales thinks was very 
marked in Kedah, where traces of its architecture 
have been found. This was the period when, ac- 
cording to Moens, Sanjaya arrived at Kedah (Ché- 
p‘o, Ho-ling) from India before proceeding to Java. 
(4) The fourth wave (750-900) came chiefly from 
southern India, but was influenced by Pala Maha- 
yanism of Bengal, both directly and via southern 
India. One of these leaders, lately arrived from 
India, conquered the Peninsula, established the 
kingdom of Srivijaya, with its capital at Chaiya, 
later probably at Ligor, and took the title of 
Maharaja (— Supreme King) of Sailendra. Later, 
the capital was probably moved to Kedah, which 
would answer Coedés’ objection regarding the 
difficulty of controlling the Straits from Chaiya 
or Ligor.”* 


** Wales, ‘ Archeological researches on ancient Indian 
colonization in Malaya,’ JRAS, MB 1940, part 1. 

** Pelliot, C. R. de Hirth and Rockhill, ‘Chau Ju-qua,’ 
TP 1912. 446-8. 

** Wales, ‘ Pioneering in the unexplored field of Indian 


Wales has manifestly labored to present a case 
and he marshals a considerable array of evidence. 
But there are some more or less obvious objections 
to it. (1) The Pallava wave, to which he gives 
the dates 550-750, was strongly felt in Champa 
and Funan more than a century before the be- 
ginning of that period’*® and if it came via the 
Peninsula, as Wales contends, his figures are late. 
(2) Wales is on comparatively safe ground when 
he makes the statement quoted above about the 
lack of Javanese influence in Kedah; but when he 
extends it to the Bandon region, as he seems to do, 
he runs counter to some of the savants of l’Ecole 
Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, who have given some 
attention to that field. Parmentier, Coedés, and 
Claeys speak of the resemblance of some of the 
monuments of the Bandon region to earlier monu- 
ments of Java,”® and the presence in this region 
shortly after 776 of the Sailendra dynasty which 
is known to have been in Java at this time if 
not earlier, makes Javanese influence there very 
probable. To designate the art of this region, 
Coedés created a school under the name of the 
‘School of Srivijaya,’ *° which, in view of the dis- 
coveries which have taken place since, may better 
be designated as a ‘School of Java.’** (3) Wales 
makes no serious attempt to reply to the greatest 
argument against the probability of the Sailendra 
capital’s being placed on the Malay Peninsula, i. e., 
the paucity of the ruins at Kedah, Ligor, and 
Chaiya of this period compared with those of 
Central Java. 

Again, in 1947, Wales published the results of 
researches conducted in the Kedah region in the 
war years, by Mrs. Wales, more or less under his 
supervision.** The results added little to the evi- 





archeology,’ Illustrated London News June 24, 1939, 1170- 
86; Wales, ‘ Archeological researches’ (see note 75). 

** Chhabra, ‘ Expansion of Indo-Aryan culture,’ note 40; 
Coedés, Histoire ancienne des états hindouisés d’Extréme- 
Orient 67, 323 (Paris, 1944). 

Henri Parmentier, ‘Origine commune des architec- 
tures hindoues dans |’Inde et en Extréme-Orient,’ Etudes 
Asiatiques 2. 130 (1925) ; Parmentier, L’art khmér primi- 
tif 236-7 (Paris, 1927); Coedés, Les collections archéo- 
logiques du Musée National de Bangkok 25-6 (Paris, 
1928) ; Coedés, ‘ A propos d’une nouvelle theorie’ 2; J. G. 
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dence that the capital of a great empire was ever 
located in that region. 


Conclusion 


What, then, was the first capital of the Sailendra 
dynasty in Southeast Asia? Thirty years ago the 
reply would have been almost spontaneous and 
unanimous: Srivijaya (Palembang) in Sumatra. 
Now Sumatra has no champion at all. Only Moens 
thinks the Sailendra halted there for a short time 
on the way from India to Java to the Malay Penin- 
sula. Majumdar, like Moens, thinks this dynasty 
came from the Kalinga country of India, but, 
unlike Moens. he thinks it came directly to the 
Malay Peninsula. Wales does not entirely reject 
an ultimate Indian origin, but advocates at least 
the possibility of an origin in the Malay Peninsula. 
Coedés suggests a birth in Funan, but a childhood 
in Central Java. Nilakantha Sastri suggests origin 
in the Pandya region in extreme South India and 
coming to maturity in Central Java. Stutterheim 
and Przyluski advocate both birth and develop- 
ment in Central Java. Stutterheim believes in the 
identity at the beginning of the Sailendra dynasty 
and the Matarim dynasty of Sanjaya and the 


inscription of Changal and suggests a cradle in 
Seladesa, near Semarang. Przyluski believes that 
the SailendravamSakara was a synthesis of Siva, 
the Mahayana Buddha, and the chief Indonesian 
deity. 

The question of the origin of the Sailendra 
dynasty cannot be answered with certainty now 
and perhaps never will be. The ultimate facts 
known to us at present are that it was first defi- 
nitely mentioned in the inscription of Kalasan, 
in Central Java, in 778, but the inscription of 
Changal shows that it was not reigning there in 
732, and the Nagari script, used in the inscrip- 
tions of Kalasan and Kelurak in Central Java, 
was of North Indian origin. The purpose of this 
article is to elucidate, as far as possible, the de- 
velopment and present status of the question. With 
the later history of this dynasty, this article has 
nothing to do. If any reader wishes to pursue 
that subject further, he will find it amply and 
admirably treated in the works mentioned in the 
footnotes of this article, especially those of Krom, 
Coedés, Majumdar, and Nilakantha Sastri, par- 
ticularly the last-mentioned article of Nilakantha 
Sastri. 
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Conspicuous among the emperors of China, 
and one whose reign has since been considered a 
model of political excellence, was T“ai-tsung, the 
second to rule as a member of the T“ang dynasty 
(618-906). Because his career was closely asso- 
ciated with all the critical events during the first 
three decades of this famous dynasty, and due to 
his prowess as a military leader and as a distin- 
guished ruler for a period of twenty-three years 
(627-649), the events, the personalities, and the 
principles of his time have assumed a special im- 
portance in Chinese history. 

In a country where tradition has been of prime 
concern to everyone, and where within this tradi- 
tion the element of popular rights or representa- 
tive government as we know them in the west did 


not develop, precedents set by rulers of acknowl- 
edged greatness have constituted a pattern of po- 
litical behavior whose influence has lasted to our 
own day. Within this pattern were methods of 
transference of political power, common in Chi- 
nese history, but which seem unusually foreign to 
us in America. Thus a study of T‘ang T“ai-tsung’s 
coup in 626, one of the key events in his career 
and of China during the seventh century, is of 
value if we are to understand the background of 
later events whose participants were familiar with 
the precedent here established and the methods 
employed. 

Li Shih-min 37+, whom we now refer to 
as T‘ang T“ai-tsung, was the second son of the 
first T‘ang emperor Li Yiian 47M, later known 
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as T‘ang Kao-tsu. Shih-min lived from 599 to 
649. He early showed signs of leadership by play- 
ing a major role in the events of 617-618. At the 
time when his father gained control of the Sui 
capital Ch‘ang-an (modern Sian) and established 
himself as the first emperor of the T‘ang,’ Shih- 
min earned for himself the title of Prince of Ch‘in 
#5. Under this title during the early years of 
his father’s reign (the Wu-te #X#@ reign period, 
618-626) he was chiefly instrumental in defeating 
those who disputed the Li family’s predominance 
in China and in checking the power of the Turks 
to the north. But the position of Heir Apparent 
was held by a less competent man, the eldest son, 
Li Chien-ch‘eng 4@2tp. The latter aided by 
another brother, Li Yiian-chi 7C#, feared the 
Prince of Ch‘in and plotted to eliminate him as 
a rival for power. In a quick move, which is the 
main subject of this article, Li Shih-min and his 
friends did away with Chien-ch‘eng and Yiian- 
chi. Their father, the Emperor, acquiesced in the 
change by appointing the Prince of Ch‘in Heir 
Apparent and shortly afterwards abdicated in his 
favor. 

The coup d’état which resulted in the Prince of 
Ch‘in’s gaining supreme power in the Tang gov- 
ernment took place at the capital, Ch‘ang-an, in 
the 9th year of Li Yiian’s reign. The actual date 
was July 2, 626, or as the Chinese sources have it, 
the 4th day of the 6th moon of the 9th year of 
Wu-te.? 

The story of this day’s coup has been variously 
described. Accounts in western languages* pro- 
vide us with interesting details of the main event 
but leave certain questions unanswered. This has 
been due to a limited use of available materials, 
and has led the present writer to re-examine the 
facts as given in the Chinese sources. 

Our main sources of information were written 
down centuries after the events. Among the stand- 
ard dynastic histories, the old T‘ang history, or 





1 See W. Bingham, The Founding of the T‘ang Dynasty. 
The Fall of Sui and Rise of T‘ang: A Preliminary Survey. 
American Council of Learned Societies Studies in Chi- 
nese and Related Civilizations, No. 4 (Baltimore, 1941). 

*Liu Hsii and others, Chiu T*ang-shu, photolitho- 
graphic 1884 ed., 1. 15b; 2. 10a-10b; Ou-yang Hsiu, Sung 
Ch‘i, and others, 7‘ang-shu, photolithographic. 1884 ed., 
1.17b; 2. 4b. 

*See especially Charles Patrick Fitzgerald, Son of 
Heaven, a Biography of Li Shih-Min, founder of the 
T‘ang Dynasty (Cambridge, England, 1933), Chapter 6. 






Chiu T‘ang-shu, was compiled by scholars of the 
Five Dynasties Period, shortly after the end of 
the T‘ang, and finished in 945. A hundred years 
later, Sung scholars used the then-existing mate- 
rials and provided us with two important works. 
The T‘ang history or T‘ang-shu (sometimes called 
the new Tang history) of 1060 is a complete 
revision of the old Tang history, with phrases 
re-worded and the addition of new materials. 
Twenty-five years later, the scholar-statesman 
Ssii-ma Kuang wrote his general history of China, 
the Tzii-chih t‘ung-chien (1086) covering the 
period from 403 B.c. down to A.D. 959.4 These 
are the only writings from which we can learn in 
detail what occurred at the time of the coup. 

The main fact on which all the accounts are 
agreed is that the Prince of Ch‘in was responsible 
for the death of his brothers and that the action 
centered at the Hsiian-wu Gate ¥RPY. However, 
the personal relationships, Shih-min’s share in the 
planning, and the carrying out of the coup are 
variously described. In addition, the scenes where 
the action occurred, and which had a special sig- 
nificance in the political and military situation at 
Ch‘ang-an, are not always clearly identifiable. It 
is the object of this article to throw further light 
on the personalities and plot involved in the coup 
d’état. 

Points of information found in one and the 
same work do not always coincide, and many differ 
considerably in their implications. To start with, 
let us look first at the basic annals of the dynastic 
histories. In these annals terse statements sum- 
marize the story of the coup in accordance with a 
definite pattern which glorifies the conduct of the 
founding members of a ruling house. The phrases 
used present the orthodox scholarly viewpoint, in 
this case justifying a deed of violence. 

This is the form in which a summary is given: 


‘The Prince of Ch‘in, in consideration of the 
Heir Apparent Chien-ch‘eng and Yiian-chi Prince 
of Ch‘i #§=E plotting together injury to his 
person, led troops to execute them. The Emperor 
[ Kao-tsu] proclaimed the setting up of the Prince 
of Ch‘in as Heir Apparent with general authority 
over everything in the empire.’ ® 

A later version presents the main facts in this 
way: 





*Ssti-ma Kuang, 7zii-chih t‘ung-chien, Chung-hua Ssi- 
pu pei-yao 1928 ed.; hereafter cited as TCTC28. 
5 Chiu T‘ang-shu 1. 15b. 
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‘T“ai-tsung (i.e. the Prince of Ch‘in), in con- 
sideration of the troops entering the Hsiian-wu 
Gate, slew the Heir Apparent, Chien-ch‘eng. and 
Yiian-chi, Prince of Ch‘i. Kao-tsu was greatly 
frightened and hence made Tai-tsung Heir 
Apparent.’ ® 

In order to gain a more complete picture of this 
event let us turn next to the biographies found in 
the dynastic histories, and to Ssii-ma Kuang’s full 
account, which combines material from various 
sources. In these writings one can find a wealth 
of background material, the complete coverage of 
which would take us beyond the range of this 
topic. Such coverage will be necessary eventually 
if we are to have a definitive history of the period. 
In this article restricted use of these materials has 
been made, with the limited objective of under- 
standing certain specific problems connected with 
the coup. One of these problems concerns the 
position of the Emperor, Li Yiian, during the 
days when his sons’ rivalry reached its climax. 

Since the antagonism between the brothers is a 
central fact in the background of the coup we turn 
first to the chapter in the Chiu T‘ang-shu (supple- 
mented by the parallel version in the T‘ang-shu) 
where is to be found the biography of the Heir 
Apparent, Li Chien-ch‘éng.’ This tells us of the 
growth of the rivalry during the reign of Li Yiian. 
It is particularly useful for an understanding of 
Li Yiian’s position during the time when the 
struggle between the brothers was reaching a 
climax. Even as Emperor of the great T“ang em- 
pire he had to reckon on cleavages and divergent 
interests among the members of his court. 


For some years before 626 the Emperor had 
had in mind the idea of changing the succession. 
Li Shih-min’s distinction as a leader and as a 
victorious general made such a move seem ad- 
visable. At one point the ladies of the palace 
were much concerned over the possible fate of 
Chien-ch‘eng’s household were the Prince of Ch‘in 
to succeed to the throne. They besought the Em- 
peror to provide against such a possibility.® Li 
Yiian could not but realize the danger of violence, 
and yet he made no positive move to prevent it. 
He seems to have been caught in a complicated 





® T‘ang-shu 2. 4b. 
* Chiu T‘ang-shu 64. Cf. T‘ang-shu 79. 
* Chiu T*ang-shu 63. 8a; Tang-shu 101. 3a. 
sii Chiu T’ang-shu 64.4a; T‘ang-shu 79.3b; TCTC28 
. 3a. 


situation in which no one faction nor he himself 
had the upper hand. Even when the two brothers 
who were opposed to the Prince of Ch‘in showed 
their hand by attempting to cause his death by 
poison, Li Yiian was powerless to act against them. 
Although he sympathized with Shih-min, the 
brothers prevented the Emperor from issuing an 
order removing him to greater safety in Lo-yang.”° 

The incident of the poisoning may have occurred 
five months or more before the coup. The Chiu 
T‘ang-shu indicates that this was the case and 
that it happened before the beginning of 626." 
On the other hand, Ssiti-ma Kuang dates it after 
the start of 626, 6th moon, which would bring it 
to within three days before the coup itself.** Since 
the Prince of Ch‘in was made seriously ill by the 
poison the latter interpretation seems less likely 
to be the correct one. 

In any case, after this event the situation was 
completely out of the Emperor’s control, and could 
only be solved by a decisive move on the part of 
one faction or the other. Li Chien-ch‘eng and Li 
Yiian-chi had failed in their move. They still 
could count on the loyalty of some of the armed 
forces at Ch‘ang-an, but the initiative had passed 
to the other side. In the final show-down the 
Prince of Ch‘in and his friends succeeded in elimi- 
nating the two brothers and gaining complete 
control of the government. 

Who were the friends of the Prince of Ch‘in on 
whom he depended for support at this critical 
time? The one most generally recognized as a 
leader among his adherents was Li Shih-min’s 
brother-in-law, Ch‘ang-sun Wu-chi FRASER. 
He heads a list of twelve principal followers of the 
Prince of Ch‘in included in a statement from the 
annals and three lists found in the biographies.’ 
Four other men, among the twelve whom the 
Prince of Ch‘in led to the Hsiian-wu Gate," are 
mentioned as those who especially aided with their 
advice. 

In Ch‘ang-sun Wu-chi’s biography we read about 
his responsibility in the planning of the coup: 

‘The Yin Heir Apparent BRe-+, Chien-ch‘eng, 
and Yiian-chi Prince of Ch‘i plotted future harm 





*° Chiu T‘ang-shu 64. 5a-5b; T‘ang-shu 79. 5a; TCTC28 
191. 13a-13b. 

Chiu T‘ang-shu 64. 6a. 

12 TCTC28 191. 13a. 

** Chiu T*ang-shu 2.10a-10b; 65.7a (two lists); 64. 
6b; T*ang-shu 79. 5b. 

** Chiu T‘ang-shu 2. 10a-10b. 
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towards T“ai-tsung [the Prince of Ch‘in]. Wu-chi 
urged T“ai-tsung to take the initiative and to exe- 
cute them. Thereupon [Ch‘ang-sun Wu-chi] re- 
ceived orders [from the Prince of Ch‘in] secretly 
to summon Fang Hsiian-ling KM, Tu Ju-hui 
#-4nB and others, together to devise a plan.’** 

The two men thus summoned were among the 
most famous scholar officials of the period and 
became the principal advisors of the Emperor T“ai- 
tsung. In addition to the three mentioned above, 
two other men, Wei-ch‘ih Ching-te Fyi# aie 
and Hou Chiin-chi ##+4 are specifically named 
in Li Chien-ch‘eng’s biography as being the ones 
who advised Li Shih-min to take the initiative. 

Having made his plans, Li Shih-min sent a 
secret message to the Emperor, his father: 


‘Chien-ch‘eng and Yiian-chi have carried on 
illicit relations with the ladies in the rear palace. 
Hence I wish to make a statement. I have not 
done anything to betray my brothers. They now 
desire to slay me as if to avenge [Wang] Shih- 
ch‘ung Et¥E and [Tou] Chien-te #Ars.’* 

If now I should die unjustly and forever de- 
part from your Majesty, I shall indeed truly be 
ashamed to see all the rebels [i. e. those who con- 
tended against the T‘ang] when my spirit goes to 
the lower regions.’ *” 

The Emperor was impressed and frightened. 
He requested the Prince of Ch‘in to come to him 
early the next morning for consultation.'* 

News of the morrow’s audience was brought to 
the brothers by one of those palace women who 
had previously wept at the thought that Chien- 
ch‘eng might not succeed his father. The Lady 
Chang #e#tkf is mentioned in both the new 
Tang history and the Tzii-chih t‘ung-chien,’® but 
neither of the dynastic histories gives her a sepa- 
rate biography. Through her the Prince of Ch‘in’s 
brothers were warned. They discussed the matter 
during the night and at dawn were off to see the 
Emperor themselves.*° Ssii-ma Kuang’s account 
of their actions and what happened when they 
approached the palace is translated below. 





1° Chiu T’ang-shu 65. 7a. Cf. T‘ang-shu 105. 1b. 

** War-lord rivals of the T‘ang who were defeated, cap- 
tured and killed in 621. Chiu T‘ang-shu 1.11b; 54. 9a; 
and elsewhere. 

*? Chiu T‘ang-shu 64.6b. Cf. T*ang-shu 79. 5b. 

*8 Chiu T*ang-shu 64. 6b; T‘ang-shu 79. 5b-6a. 

** Chang Chieh-yii. T‘ang-shu 79. 5b; TCTO28 191. 18a. 
2° T*ang-shu 79. 5b-6a. 











At about the time when the Emperor had sent 
word calling for the Prince of Ch‘in’s attendance 
the following morning, he also sent for a group of 
his personal advisers.*1 These were all older offi- 
cials. One was P‘ei Chi #é%%, a close friend of 
the family since the days at T“ai-yiian when Li 
Yiian, as Duke of Tang, was planning to estab- 
lish himself as emperor.*? Among the others were 
the scholars Hsiao Yii $f 34§ Ch‘en Shu-ta, RAR 
Feng Lun fm, and Yen Liu Rf, usually 
known by his style as Yen Shih-ku pip.” 
Yii-wen Shih-chi $3--R,”* in addition to being 
Vice-President of the Department of the Grand 
Secretariat, chung-shu shih-lang "PREAERE, had 
the official responsibility for the instruction of the 
Heir Apparent.*> None of them are recorded as 
having opposed the Prince of Ch‘in in his plans. 
In fact one may assume their friendliness to him, 
as is shown by their advice to the Emperor later 
on when the effectiveness of the coup came to be 
known. All but Ch‘en Shu-ta and Tou Tan are 
mentioned as having later served T‘ai-tsung in 
important official positions, which probably would 
not have been the case had they spoken in favor 
of his brothers. This group were with Li Yiian 
when next we note his getting word of the coup. 


It was then at dawn on July 2 that the Prince 
of Ch‘in led his followers to the Hsiian-wu Gate and 
posted themselves in readiness for a show-down. 
In some accounts the number of his close followers 
on this occasion is given as nine although ten are 
specifically named. There appear to have been nine 
in addition to Ch‘ang-sun Wu-chi.** Ch‘ang-sun 





1 Chiu T‘ang-shu 64. 6b-7a; T‘ang-shu 79. 6a; T'CTC28 
191. 19a. 

72 Pei Chi (570-629). Biography in Chiu T‘ang-shu 57 
and 7*ang-shu 88. In W. Bingham, Founding of the T‘ang 
Dynasty. The Fall of Sui and Rise of T‘ang 85, his dates 
are wrongly given as 560-519. Cf. Chiu T‘ang-shu 2. 17a; 
T‘ang-shu 2. 7a. 

*? Hsiao Yii (574-647); biography in Chiu T*ang-shu 
63 and T“ang-shu 101. Ch‘en Shu-ta (born in 583 or 
before, died in 626) ; Chiu T‘ang-shu 61; T‘ang-shu 100. 
Feng Lun (active in the time of Sui Wen-ti, 581-604; 
died in 643 or after) ; Chiu T‘ang-shu 63; T‘ang-shu 100. 
Yen Liu (581-645) ; Chiu T*ang-shu 73; T‘ang-shu 198. 
Tou Tan we (active during 601-604, married the 
daughter of Li Yiian, died in 627 or after) ; Chiu T‘ang- 
shu 61; T*ang-shu 95. 

** Yii-wen Shih-chi (friend of Sui Wen-ti, died 642) ; 
Chiu T‘ang-shu 63; T‘ang-shu 100. 

*5 Chiu T‘ang-shu 63. 16a; T‘ang-shu 100. lla. 

*°Chiu T*ang-shu 64.6b; 65.7a; T‘ang-shu 79. 5b; 
105. 1b. 
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Wu-chi, Wei-ch‘ih Ching-te and Hou Chiin-chi, 
who have been previously mentioned as being 
among the Prince’s advisers, were the more im- 
portant among those who stood by him at this time. 
The others. whether seven additional (as listed in 
Wu-chi’s biography) or a different group of nine 
(as listed in the annals of the new T“ang history), 
seem to have been less important as military 
leaders. Curiously enough, one of those on the 
latter list is the same Yii-wen Shih-chi who has 
been noted as being among the high officials with 
Li Yiian at this time. 


For the record of another military officer who 
led his forces in support of the Prince of Ch‘in 
on the fateful day, we must turn to a document 
whose details are not found in the histories. This 
is a manuscript scroll found at Tun-huang and 
now preservec in the Bibliothéque Nationale. It 
consists entirely of the epitaph of a man named 
Ch‘ang Ho {PJ written by Li I-fu Zeseyy.?" 
Ch‘ang Ho, referred to in the manuscript as 
Ch‘ang fu-chiin #§H¥#, has no biography in the 
dynastic histories. The epitaph however, mentions 
an appointment in 645 which is also noted in both 
Tang histories.?* From this we are able to deter- 
mine his name. According to the manuscript, 
Ch‘ang for two years or more prior to 626 had 
been one of the officers under the Prince of Ch‘in. 
Ordered to the capital in 624, he was entrusted 
with the key position of control of the North Gate 
(i.e. the Hsiian-wu Gate) and is believed to have 
been in command there at the time of the coup. 
His importance to Li Shih-min and his followers 
on this occasion is implied in the following state- 
ment from the epitaph: ‘On the 4th day of the 
6th moon of the 9th year [of Wu-te] [i.e. July 2, 
626], [T‘ai-tsung] ordered him entrusted with 
control of the North Gate.’ *® 

Thus at the time of the coup there were two 
military groups sharing the defence cf the Hsiian- 
wu Gate. The leaders of both were loyal to Li 





*7Li I-fu, Ch‘ang fu-chiin chih pei RHBzR 
[Epitaph of Ch‘ang Ho], Tun-huang MS at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris. Photostat. According to Ch‘en 
Yin-ko pe mt Sui-T‘ang chih-tu yiian-yiian liieh-lun kao 
Bes Fe Fall EF VA Vw HFG (Shanghai 1946) 45, the Biblio- 
théque Nationale number is 2640. Ch‘ang Ho (588-653) ; 
ibid., lines 154-5. 

*8 Tbid., line 138; Chiu T‘ang-shu 199A. 4b; T*ang-shu 
220. 5b. 

*° Tbid., lines 93-94. 


Shih-min. Ch‘ang Ho was an officer, appointed 
by him and the others were his own close followers, 
Ch‘ang-sun Wu-chi, etc. As to the troops them- 
selves, there is no explicit mention of the unit 
under Ch‘ang Ho’s command. Ch‘en Yin-ko in 
his important work on the origins of the Sui- 
T‘ang system of government * refers to the forces 
with which Ch‘ang Ho guarded the north gate of 
the Palace City as the ‘imperial guards,’ chin 
chiin #&f .** The term he uses does not appear 
in the sources. On the other hand terms with the 
same general meaning are used in the three his- 
tories at our disposal. In the dynastic histories’ 
biographies of Wei-ch‘ih Ching-te, guard troops, 
who were designated ‘Soldiers of the South 
Barracks, nan-ya ping Fgfie, and in Ssii-ma 
Kuang’s history, the ‘Emperor’s Guard,’ su-wei 
44% , fought alongside those who are referred to 
as ‘Soldiers of the North Gate,’ pei-men ping 
4tP§e (in the T‘ang histories), or the ‘ Militia 
of (the Prince of) Ch‘in,’ Ch‘in fu-ping #Eff te 
(in the Tzii-chih t‘ung-chien). The two groups 
were opposed to ‘the followers of the two palaces,’ 
i. e. the followers of Li Chien-ch‘eng and Li Yiian- 
chi.*? The problem of the terminology involved is 
discussed below. To summarize the above, those 
holding the Hsiian-wu Gate at this time included 
imperial guard forces and other troops, who in one 
case at least are called ‘ Militia of [the Prince of] 
Ch‘in.’ The former appear to be the troops under 
Ch‘ang Ho’s command, the latter the immediate 
foliowers of Li Shih-min. 

Having thus considered on whom the Prince of 
Ch‘in relied at this critical time, let us turn to 
Ssii-ma Kuang’s history for a play by play account 
of the coup from the hour when the two brothers 
were warned that the Prince of Ch‘in was ap- 
pealing to the Emperor against them. 

‘The Lady Chang learned by stealth of the in- 
tentions expressed by Shih-min and hastened to 
tell Chien-ch‘eng. Chien-ch‘eng called Yiian-chi 
to devise a scheme to meet the situation. Yiian- 
chi said: “It were best to check up on the control 





8° Ch‘en, op. cit. 

* Tbid., 45. ‘ Armées chargées de la défense de l’em- 
pereur.’ Robert Des Rotours, Traité des fonctionnaires 
et traité de V’armée traduits de la Nouvelle histoire des 
T‘ang (Chap. XLVI-L), (Leiden, 1947-8) 502; hereafter 
cited as Des Rotours 7'FTA. 

82Chiu T‘ang-shu 68.5b; T‘ang-shu 89.6a; TOCTC28 
191.19a. For translations see Des Rotours TFTA. See 
below note 43. 
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of the troops in our establishments. [Let us] 
make a pretext of illness and not go to court and 
thus observe conditions.” 

‘ Chien-ch‘eng said : “ The troops’ preparedness is 
already strictly attended to. You and I must go 
into the palace for consultation and by ourselves 
seek information.” Then both of them went on [to 
the Palace] hastening to the Hsiian-wu Gate. ... 
As Chien-ch‘eng and Yiian-chi approached the 
Lin-hu Hall BM }ARe they realized that a coup was 
impending. They immediately wheeled their horses 
about towards the east to return to their own 
palaces. Shih-min followed and hailed them. Yiian- 
chi drew his bow to shoot at Shih-min. [He tried] 
repeatedly, but did not draw the bow to the full. 
Shih-min shot at Chien-ch‘eng and killed him.’ ** 

The passage continues with an account of the 
participation of one of the Prince of Ch‘in’s most 
devoted followers, Wei-ch‘ih Ching-te. This mili- 
tary official has been mentioned before as one of 
the five principal advisers of Li Shih-min. Because 
of his loyal service to the future T‘ang T‘ai-tsung 
on this occasion, Wei-ch‘ih Ching-te was later 
deified as a door god, a special guardian of the 
welfare of the state, and noted for his black face. 
His ferocious bearing has often in our own day 
been depicted on the posters pasted outside house 
doors at New Year’s time. 

‘Wei-ch‘ih Ching-te taking seventy horsemen 
followed and caught up with [Yiian-chi]. They 
shot at him from left and right and Yiian-chi fell 
off his horse. Shih-min’s horse given the reins had 
entered a grove of trees. [There Shih-min was 
caught by the branches of a tree. He fell and 
could not rise up. Yiian-chi came up in extreme 
haste, grabbed [Shih-min’s] bow and was about to 
grapple with him. Ching-te made his horse spring 
forward and shouted at him. Yiian-chi hastened 
on foot towards the Wu-te Hall #Rf@ipy.** Ching- 
te overtook him and killed him by shooting.’ * 

Other versions of this incident in the biog- 
raphies of Wei-ch‘ih Ching-te found in the Tang 
histories are substantially the same.** 


In the hours that followed the killing of the two 
brothers, fighting broke out between their retainers 





** TOTC28 191. 18a. Cf. Chiu T*ang-shu 64. 7a; T*ang- 
shu 79. 5b-6a. 

**Wu-te tien. The residence of Li Yiian-chi; Chiu 
T‘ang-shu 64. 4a; T*ang-shu 79. 3b. 

*° TOTC28 191. 18a-18b. 

°° Chiu T‘ang-shu 68.5a; T‘ang-shu 89. 6a. 


and the Prince of Ch‘in’s adherents. The latter 
kept the advantages secured by eliminating the 
leaders of the other faction. They maintained con- 
trol at the Hsiian-wu Gate, and when Wei-ch‘ih 
Ching-te appeared with the heads of the slain 
princes, the brothers’ followers quickly dispersed.** 

In the above description of the ambushing of 
the two brothers, the conduct of the chief persons 
concerned is fairly clear. Two factors of impor- 
tance are not explained in this passage, and re- 
quire the study of other materials. One is the 
location of the various sites mentioned in the texts, 
and in what parts of the palace area the action 
took place. In another article supplementary to 
the present one, the author plans to discuss the 
geographical setting of the coup, and especially 
the significance of the Hsiian-wu Gate as a key 
point. In addition, as we have seen, the Emperor, 
Li Yiian, was much concerned with the rivalry 
between the brothers. His lack of leadership was 
an important element in the personal relationships 
at the time of the coup. Let us turn next to see 
what was the Emperor’s share in the events of 
the day. 

While Li Yiian’s sons, who might have come to 
him for an early morning audience, were engaged 
in the manner described, the Emperor at this criti- 
cal time ‘ was sailing in a boat on a pond’ within 
the Palace City.** This was undoubtedly a pleasant 
place on a mid-summer’s day. However there is 
no explanation of why he spent the time in this 
way on the day when he realized that the court 
rivalry was reaching a crisis. We may assume, 
I believe, that Li Yiian was really alarmed, and 
knowing that he could not force a settlement upon 
the brothers, withdrew as much as possible from 
the scene of action. Realizing that the Prince of 
Ch‘in was taking the initiative, and that, with his 
superior military connections, he would probably 
gain the upper hand in any struggle, the Emperor 
took the precaution of surrounding himself with 
elder statesmen not unfriendly to his second son. 

Following the narrative in the old T‘ang history 
biography of Wei-ch‘ih Ching-te, which is the 
same as the later account of Ssii-ma Kuang, we 
find that some time after the killing of Li Yiian- 
chi and while some fighting was still in progress, 
the Prince of Ch‘in ordered Wei-ch‘ih Ching-te 





87 Chiu T*ang-shu 68.5a; T*ang-shu 89.6a; TCTC28 


191. 18b-19a. 
88 Chiu T‘ang-shu 68.5a; TOTC28 191. 19a. 
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to wait on the Emperor. Ching-te came into the 
imperial presence fully armed and carrying his 
spear.*? 

‘Kao-tsu was much frightened and asked: “Who 
is it that is disturbing the peace today? And why 
have you come here?” 

‘[Wei-ch‘ih Ching-te] replied saying: “The 
Prince of Ch‘in, because the Heir Apparent, the 
Prince of Ch‘i, was disturbing the peace, took up 
arms to execute him. Apprehensive lest your 
majesty be alarmed, he sent me to come to stand 
guard ”,’ 4° 

The sources agree in stating that the Emperor 
was satisfied. In one, the Tzi-chih t‘ung-chien, 
it is recorded that he first talked to P‘ei Chi and 
others of the advisers. He turned to them with 
the remark: ‘I did not anticipate that today I 
should see such a thing as this. What ought to be 
done about it?’ *! 

In their reply, two of the scholar-officials com- 
pletely exonerated the Prince of Ch‘in. They spoke 
of the killing of his brothers as a punishment for 
them and highly meritorious for Li Shih-min. 
They also recommended the Prince of Ch‘in’s 
appointment as Heir Apparent.*? 

The next passage in the three histories indicates 
that even though the Prince of Ch‘in had thus far 
succeeded, he nevertheless needed from his father 
a positive statement which would place the stamp 
of imperial approval upon his conduct and thus 
would prevent further internal warfare. 


8° Chiu T‘ang-shu 68.5a; TCTC28 191.19a. Cf. T*ang- 
shu 79. 6a. 

*° Chiu T‘ang-shu 68. 5a-5b; TCTC28 191.19a; T*ang- 
shu 89. 6a. 

“1 TCTC28 191. 19a. 


** TCTC28 191.19a. Cf. Chiu T*ang-shu 63. 8a. 


‘Since the soldiers and horses of the South 
Barracks [nan ya, i.e. guard troops] together 
with those of the North Gate ** and the followers 
of the two palace establishments [i.e. of the two 
brothers] were still fighting each other, [Wei- 
ch‘ih] Ching-te besought the Emperor to hand 
down an imperial edict ordering both sides to put 
themselves at the disposal of the Prince of Ch‘in.’ * 

The Emperor followed this advice. Within three 
days he had appointed the Prince of Ch‘in Heir 
Apparent, and at the end of another sixty days he 
abdicated the throne in the latter’s favor.*° Thus 
Li Yiian had played a passive role. His sons used 
the imperial troops in a contest over the succession 
while he himself had to accept the results of their 
struggle. 





“* The ‘soldiers of the South Barracks’ nan-ya ping 
are shown by Des Rotours to be guard troops. 7'FT7A, 
224-6. This is borne out by examination of Ssi-ma 
Kuang’s version. He re-writes the passage using, instead 
of nan-ya ping, su-wei which we translate ‘the em- 
peror’s guard.’ See above, page 93. Is it not possible 
that Ssii-ma Kuang’s identification may help determine 
the true meaning of nan-ya ping at its origin? 

The ‘ North Gate soldiers,’ pei-men ping, of the Chiu 
T‘ang-shu becomes Ch‘in fu-ping, ‘ Militia of Ch‘in,’ in 
Ssii-ma Kuang’s work. The followers of the Prince of 
Ch‘in were actually holding the North Gate at this time. 

#4 Chiu T‘ang-shu 68. 5b. Cf. T‘ang-shu 89. 6a; TCTC28 
191. 19a. 

“Chiu T*ang-shu 1.15b, 2.10b-lla; T‘ang-shu 1. 17b- 
18a, 2. 4b; TCTC28 191. 20a, 23b. The fact that Li Yiian 
was one year in age beyond the sixty which was deemed 
a proper limit for a ruler in the traditions of some of 
China’s northern neighbors has not been found to be an 
element in the background of the coup of 626. The possi- 
bility remains that it might have been a factor and thus 
may be worth further investigation. 














ALTHOUGH MosT linguists generally concede that 
a great number of languages of southeast Asia prob- 
ably form one linguistic family—the Sino-Tibetan, 
—this view was not scientifically established but 
rested until a few years ago only upon a number 
of common features of the languages composing 
the “family”: monosyllabism, tones, and many 
roots phonetically similar. But in “'The Vocalism 
of Sino-Tibetan ”* the phonetic equations for the 
most important final and medial vowels of the four 
chief literary languages and of a representative 
(LuSei) of the most archaic linguistic group of 
the proposed family were established. In a subse- 
quent article, “ Problems in Sino-Tibetan,” * final 
*.], *-r, and *-s were discussed, and the rules for 
the correspondence of final stop and nasal conso- 
nants were noted.* 

Among the remaining problems for the complete 
establishment of the Sino-Tibetan family on a 
scientific basis are the equations for initials, pre- 
fixes, and tones. Here we aproach the most diffi- 
cult problems of Sino-Tibetan. For previous in- 
vestigators have found that in some of the modern 
dialects the development of prefixes, initials, and 
tones are mutually dependent;* and we may sus- 
pect a similar mutual dependence characterized 
the development of at least some of the principal 
languages selected for our study. 

Moreover, if we try to confine our study to 
initials as much as possible, we note that within 
the “ conjugation ” of the same Old Bodish (clas- 
sical Tibetan) verb we may find consonantal alter- 
nation of initials within the same varga, as dgens 
(pres.), bkan (pf.), dgan (fut.), kon (imper.) 
“fill”; and other scholars in the Sino-Tibetan 
field have noted a similar alternation of initials 
within the same varga in different languages of 





1JAOS 60 (1940) 302-337; 61 (1941) 18-31. 

*JAOS 64 (1944) 137-143. 

* Vocalic and consonantal alternation and some other 
phonetic features were also taken into account. 

*Most of these interactions may be observed in Old 
Bodish or modern Bodish dialects: dependence of tones 
upon prefixes and initials; dependence of prefixes on 
initials, and of initials on prefixes. Bernhard Karlgren, 
“Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise,” Archives d’Etudes 
Orientales 15 (1915) 359-360, 499, 509, passim, has 
noted dependence of initials on tones in Chinese, both 
regularly and exceptionally. 
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the family but in what is obviously the same root.® 
An example of this is O. B. btson “onion,” W. 
Bodish ts‘on, Chinese ts‘wng * in which ts‘on is not 
a regular phonetic development in West Bodish* 
of O. B. bison, and the Chinese form shows that 
the West Bodish form is older than that of Old 
Bodish. Thus we note that West and East Bodish 
had similar forms for “onion” differing in the 
aspiration of the initial. 

Due to these complications it is preferable to 
begin the study of Sino-Tibetan initials with those 
which show the least interchange: the nasals and 
liquids, where we find unaspirated and aspirated 
(?) sonants.® 





5 Notably by K. Wulff, “ Chinesisch und Tai sprach- 
vergleichende Untersuchungen,” Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab XX (1934), No. 3, p. 171. 

* Already noted in JAOS 61 (1941) 24, table 17. no. 11. 

™ West Bodish: Sbalti (Balti), Burig (Purik), Lad- 
wags (Ladakhi), Lahul. East Bodish: all other modern 
Bodish dialects. Old Bodish is the archaic representative 
of East Bodish; no very old document in West Bodish 
has come to my attention. 

§ Consonants preceded by h in the transcriptions gen- 
erally used at present and the LuSei consonant written 
here as %‘ are referred to here as “ aspirated consonants.” 
A breathing or the surd of the following consonant 
precedes the sonant in spoken Burmese hn, hm, hr, hl; 
but in spoken Siamese, prefixed h- denotes the tone class, 
according to Prof. Mary Haas. 

The following tables have been given a new series of 
numbers to distinguish them from the tables of finals 
previously published. Most of the the data for these 
tables have been taken from the latter. In the last 
column on the right are given the references to “ The 
Vocalism of Sino-Tibetan ” or “ Problems in Sino-Tibetan 
Phonetics,” where the reader can assure himself regard- 
ing the conformance of the final to the phonetic equa- 
tions; thus at the end of the first entry in Table A 1 is 
the table number 2.26, referring to Table 2 of “ Vocal- 
ism,” entry no. 26 in that table. 

Some comparative data not previously published have 
been added in these tables. These new comparisons 
further confirm phonetic equations for vowels already 
published; in the column of table numbers they are 
denoted by an asterisk, and the asterisked number 
refers to where the entry would belong in the tables of 
“ Vocalism ” or “ Problems.” 

Numbers following Chinese forms refer to Bernhard 
Karlgren’s Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino- 
Japanese (Paris, 1933) unless preceded by GS, when 
the reference is to Karlgren’s Grammata Serica (Stock- 
holm, 1940). 
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Table A 1. % 





meaning Old Bodish Burmese LuSei Chinese Siamese Table numbers 
il na na ‘nga* 2.26 
cnguo> 
2 five Ina rd ( ‘nguo® 2.26 
3 fish nya <*nya vd 2 cngi*o4 2.25 
4 to roast brnos (pf.) cngaue 7.3 
5 tooth i cngat i 1.18 
goose nan vd ngan’® é 19.35 
silver dnul [ cngiénb vié 21.10 
endure van cngat' 8.11 
speech nag i 19.81 


to grunt 16.9 
to stoop num? “crooked” 18,30 


weep ngau} 6.14 
young cngiet a 8.1 
shout -nan?® 23.2 
hillside, edge ji cngat A 24.9 
rise, raise cngang™ ran 19.7 
might, dominion nga" *2.24e 
sp. of duck cnga® *2.24d 
mountain ngakP *17.40 
hump *17.41 
nod nun ngamo *18.36 
mean ngan* *19.69s 
to rage ngams *19.69w 
front side ( cngant *23.2a 
Ox, COW ngiau" a 





17. Ch. ng@ high, eminent, majestic (679), high 25. S. -wd, Lao -wa, not previously discussed, seem to 
(Ch‘u-teu), solemn (Shih ching) (GS 2 k). be equivalent to Ch. -au, -igu after most initials, but to 

18. Ch. ng@ goose (Mencius) (697; GS 2 p). ST *-o (Ch. -wo) after labial initials: 

19. O. B. nogs mountain side, slope, Ch. ngdk moun- ~ : : 
tain, peak (Shih ching) (GS 1215 ¢). S. — cow, Lao twa. Ch. mgigu ox, bull, cow 
guaceaur’™ or hump (of animal), Bu. rok S. t'wa?, Lao t'we bean, pulse. Ch. d'gu’® (1015). 

21. Bu. tum’ hold head down, hang the head, Ch. om Pap are See P : 
ngdm nod the head (7'so chuan acc. to Shuo wén) (GS -s> EE, San OO. eS 
652 j)- Another character’ same phonetically and se- S. mwd, Lao mwo dark, dusk. Ch. muo evening, late 
mantically (7'so chuan) (GS 651 h). : : “ . . 

22. O. B. nan-pa mean, miserable, poor, humble, Ch > Gi, SNE GRE Cee oe 
ngdn coarse, rude (Lun yii) (GS 199 d). GS 802 a-d). 

23. Ch. ngam angry (Shih ching, Han version acc. But comparisons are still insufficient to decide whether 
to Shuo wén) (GS 651 k). the differences in phonetic reaction is due to the initials 


24. Ch. ngan face, countenance (Shih ching) (240; or to the tones. 
GS 199 c). 
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I assume that the initial h which we find above 
in Siamese words for “ five ” and “ goose ” repre- 
sents primitive. *hn. The main reason we have for 
thinking so is that the Daic numeral system cor- 
responds very closely to that of other Sino-Tibetan 
groups, and particularly to that of Chinese, and 
hence we should expect the Daic word for “ five ” 
to contain some kind of guttural nasal initial; as 
to the initial h which actually appears in this word 
in Daic, see “ Vocalism” I, 2.26n., and observe 
that “five” in West Bodish is ya instead of the 
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na we should expect from regular phonetic 
equations. 

If Daic h in the above table comes from An, and 
L. nv‘ likewise is the same as hn in Burmese, then 
we find indications of *hn in Burmese, LuSei, and 
Daic, i. e., in the southern Sino-Tibetan languages, 
but not in Old Bodish or Old Chinese, the old 
northern Sino-Tibetan languages. This accords 
with the distribution of “aspiration” of most of 
the other initials considered here. We shall discuss 
the origin of this “ aspiration ” at the end of this 
article. 


Table A 2. n 





Old Bodish Burmese LusSei 
nan 


meaning 


thou 

black 

ill 

ill 

ear 

nose 

snot 

meadow 

be choked 

smell 

give 

younger 
sibling 


nan 
nag-po nak 
nad 
na 
rna-ba 
sna 
snabs 
na 
rnan 
mnam 
gnans (pt.) 
nu-bo 


nat’ 
na na 


na 


hnap 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


10 
11 
12 


no (W. B.) 
nor 


m (W.) 


13 
14 
15 
16 


cattle 

dwell 

crossbow 

young lady, 
woman 

year 

suck ; breast 

interrog, 

locative 


17 
18 
19 
20 


hnats 


nu- nut’ hnu 


-na 


Table numbers 


19.72 

19.82 

19.75 
2.4 
2.3 
2.6 

19.77 

na 1.10 

19.89 

19.24 

19.90 


Chinese Siamese 


hna* “ face” 


7.7 
10.12 

4.32 

3.11 
19.45 


(njvrs 
‘nwo 
(mang™ 


14.23 
6.26 
*2.24h 
Voce. I, ft. p. 317 


(«nien)% 
“néiur* hni (Lao) 
‘na*! (647) hna’a 
na’ 





19. Ch. ‘né is also used as a vocative; cf. S. na’ vocative. 


*n = 0.B., Bu., L., Ch., 8. m. Exceptions to 
this rule are due to a following -i- of a diphthong, 
as Ch. ‘#Ziw above, where the #2- is due to the 
following -i-; but we may also note Ch. niew™™ 
“urinate,” S. yiyéw', Lao tygw (25.2). In the 
first root, Chinese has %2 where we should ordi- 
narily expect n, while Siamese preserves n; in the 
second, Chinese preserves n, while Siamese has y, 


Lao %, as if the two latter came from ST *%. Pala- 
talization of *n in Chinese and Daic evidently 
depends upon the following diphthong of which 
the first element is -i-, but we do not have enough 
different diphthongs of this type following *n to 
formulate the rules. No. 21.17 seems to be another 
example. 
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Table A 3. m 





meaning 


woman mo 
2 interrog. ma 
part. 
3 name min 
oil 
horse 
not ma 
dream rman- 
not exist med 
to wink 
10 son-in-law  mag-pa 
11 man mt 
12 tail 
13 bud 
14 sleep 


15 extinguish 
16 ripe 
17 close the 
eyes 
18 fire me 
19 pupil of eye miu 
20 fog rmu-ba 
21 make whirl 
22 dark, foggy rmugs-pa 
23 obscure dmun-pa 
mun-pa 
24 mouth mur- 
25 business 
26 kind of 
turnip 
27 to sleep 
28 die out 
29 dim, dark rmon 
30 helmet rmog 
31 curtain 
32 fine, delicate 
33 much, many mar-po 
34 eye mig 
35 mother ma 
36 dark smag 
37 evening 


smin-pa 


Old Bodish 


Burmese Lusei 


mo 


ma 
mak 


hmit 
-mak 


me (Thebor) mri <*rmi 


mum 
mwe’ 


hman’ 
mat 
mi met 
mu 
muig* “ clouds ” 
hmwe’ 
muik 
hmun 


hmut- 


*a-hmit 


7 
myan 


hmon 
mok 


mwe’ 


(myak) 


Chinese 


*“muo™ 
mua” 


cmyang*? 
“mat 


miet® 
miet®s 


‘m  - e7at 


m jriee 
m vat av 


*“miei®¥ 


cmigu* 
miwey 


(muk* 


‘miuan>® 
miw>> 
<muanre 


cmienbd 
cmivangre 
cmung! 


muan’>s 
cmjweihh 
mange 
miuk>i 
* mark 
mak»! 
muo>™ 


Siamese Table numbers 


3.4 
2.23 


14.12 
min 23.7 
ma? 1.6 
1.4 
19.74 
hmedt (Lao) 11.1 
11.2 
19.47 
4.9 
5.6 
18.33 
Voe. I, 
p. 335 
14.39 
14.48 
8.4 


5.1 
6.11 
6.29 
9.6 
16.13 
18.13 


23.11 
6.36 
min “yam” 19.38 


11.11 
19.32 
17.24 
(hmwak) 17.2 
man? 19.10 
9.7 
19.36 
14.8 
1.9 
*19.10la 
mwa . 





14. Ch. mj¥i sleep; lie down to sleep (Shih ching; Yin 
oracle bones) (GS 531 i-j). Note also MidZu miii- “to 


sleep” (R). 


22. Ch. muk drizzle (Shih ching) (GS 1212f), also 


Siamese, “fog”; Nung mok) are gradation forms be- 
longing in *17.9b. 


36. Ch. “dark ”>» (68), or m&k “obscure ”> (Shiin- 


“fog.” The Chinese and Daic forms (Lao same as 


*m = O. B., Bu., L., Ch., S. m. 


tze) (GS 802 a-c). 
37. See Notes to Table A 1. 
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Table A 4. % 





meaning Old Bodish Burmese _ Lusei Chinese Siamese Lao Table numbers 


two gnyis hnats hni’ nei yi ni 4.8; 14.5; 24.1 
dirt nyag-nyig nyats 14.3 

heart snyin hnats nan 14.19 

think snyam ‘néiam™* 12.1 

near nye-ba—s nt (nai) ‘neste 5.2 

thou nyi-d nt (Hor) (nei 4.27 

sun nyi-ma =—s_ne ma neiét94 ¢*ni-t 4.4 

soft nyam’ (ném)  ‘hédiam* 12.6 

to dye ‘névam™ (643) ya’am® haem *17.44 


on Dor WO We 


women oP Ww We 





*i =O. B. ny = Bu. n, ny, = L. n=—Ch. %2 we have insufficient comparative material to deter- 
=S. y=—Lao %. Bu. ny only occurs before -a- mine the conditions. 
< *-1- in the examples, but not always there, and 


Table A 5. r 





meaning Old Bodish Burmese Lusei Chinese Siamese Table numbers 


hundred brgya rya (QO. Bu.) 2.14 
rain ro- (W.) rwa rua’ 24.13; 10.3 
dry, dead ro ro 24.6 
indigo rams 19.12 
six drug k‘rok ruk 16.4 
creeper *9.9 
war ral-gri “ sword ” *20.3a 
be quick rak [ A *19, 
forest 13.4 
10 bone rus-pa rui 6.4 
11 pulley 17.9a 
12 long rin-ba hran 14.15 
13 evil demon sri L 4.7 
14 guard, keep srun 2 16.20 
15 otter sram 19.80 
16 markings m-mo 4.19 
17 be joined lik>v *19.69c 
18 lazy ‘lin>® (510) gran® *19.69q 


1 
2 
3 
+ 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 





6. Ch. ljwi (Kuan-tzu) (GS 577e). 8. Ch. lang move quickly (541). Ch. S. rén* quick. 
7. In O. B. ral-gri, gri means “ knife.” 9. Ch. liam (Shih ching; Yin) (555; GS 655 a-d). 


*r =O. B., Bu., L. r—=Ch. JS. gr (?) orr (?). 
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Table A 6. / 





Old Bodish Burmese 


lam 


meaning 
lam 
lum 
lon 


road 

warm 

boat 

grasp, seize 
corner 
continuous 
Lao lo 
loosen glod 


aor Dm cor &O WF 


(Luce) 
9 liquor lo-déza 
10 hole rlubs lup 
11 roll up lip 


12 butterfly 
13 heavy 


p'ye-ma-leb lip-pra 
ldé1-ba lé 
ltSi-ba 
ldézi-ba 
ltSe 
ltgam 
zlum-po 


-hlé 
(hlya) 


14 flea 

15 tongue 

16 pole 

17 round 

18 to burn 

19 report lo 
to walk 

21 small fruit 


lim 
lon 


22 unicorn 

23 scales 

24 pour 

25 to stir 

26 fasten with rope 


blugs (pf.) 
k‘d-lok 
lam 


klwat “be freed ” 


hlam “ spear ” 


Table numbers 


19.23 
18.25 
17.17 
17.21 
15.3 
15.7 
7.17 
10.9 


LuSei Chinese Siamese 
lam 

lum 

lon 


‘lung>* 
lidm’Y hliyem* 
lyan (Lao) 
law 
hlit “be untied ” 


( lian* 


7.19 
18.16 
11.6 


lau" (ld) 
lep 
“turn up” 
-p‘e-hlep 11.5 
4.15 


-hli 4.14 
let 5.4 
19.27 
18.21 
17.16 
162 3.17 
ice Ok *4.40 
‘ljied Voe. I, mid. 
(ljrece of p. 327 
dient — lin #1451 
lién® hlin (Lao) *14,52 
lukeh *16.31 
litokei *17.32b 
lam’? *19.69x 


hlum 
lung 


lam} 





20. Ch. ‘lji to tread (Shih ching), sandal (Chuang- 
tzu) (GS 562a), to walk (54). S., Lao lé walk, go. 

21. O. B. sli Indian apple, cherry, certain berries. Ch. 
‘jt plum (643), ljie wild pears. 

22. Ch. lién (Shih ching) (556; @S 387 j). S. lin 
unicorn (Bradley by Wulff). 

23. Ch. ,lién scales of fish or reptile (Li) (556; GS 
387 k). Lao hlin pangolin. 

24. O. B. blugs (pf.), ldug (pres.) to pour; to cast, 
found (metals), lugs casting of metal. Ch. luk to 
strain and pour off (Chou li) (GS 1208 e), *lukel to melt 
and refine. 

25. Bu. k‘d-lok stir by shaking. Ch. livok *to shake, 
stir. 


*] = 0. B., Bu., L., Ch., 8. 1. 


26. Bu. lam to tether. Ch. lam’ hawser, cable (513), 
but also “a rope; to bind.” S. lam to fasten with a 
rope or chain, Lao lém to fasten with a long rope (as a 
horse at pasture).° 

®* We may also note Ch. lam’ “ overflow ” (Mencius), 
“put something into water” (Kuo yii) (376; GS 609 
j); Mising lum “be submerged, immersed, flooded, 
swamped (by water); be buried (as beneath an ava- 
lanche)” (also active v.); Dimasa di-lum, di-lim “to 
overflow ” (di “ water”); Rawang lim “ inundate” (ST 
*-u- often > Rawang -i-). Cf. Tsungli rem “to bury (as 
in ground), to cover in grain, to immerse in indigo dye ” 
(*18.37). 
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The unexplained irregularities in the above 
tables consist in the aspiration of some initials 
in Burmese, LuSei, and Daic, but not of others. 
In “ Vocalism ” I, p. 309, I noted that where Old 
Bodish had s- prefix, Burmese aspirates the initial. 
I can only add to the list of examples given there: 
O. B. sbo “be swollen,” Bu. po (24.5); O. B. 
skyi-Sa “anus” (Sa “ flesh”), Bu. k'yé “dung” 
(4.18) ; O. B. stugs-po “ thick,” Bu. tuk (16.7) ; 
O. B. sgan “hill,” Bu. kan- (19.53). One may 
note further that the largest class of transitive 
verbs in Old Bodish has s- prefix, and the largest 
class in Burmese has aspirated initials compared 
to unaspirated initials in the greater part of the 
intransitives. It will be found that four of the 
Burmese “ aspirated ” initials in the above tables 
correspond to initials with s- prefix in Old Bodish. 

In Old Bodish g- prefix could only occur before 
dentals (including affricates of which the first 
component was a dental), spirants, and liquids, 
and since spirants were not aspirated in Burmese, 
the examples in which we could have g- prefix in 
Old Bodish and an aspirated initial in Burmese 
is necessarily very limited. Yet we have indica- 
tions that there was such a correspondence: 


hnats 
hnan 


gnyis 
gnans 


two 
give 


This may account for two of the other aspirated 
initials in Burmese in the above tables. 

We do not find aspiration of the initial in Bur- 
mese corresponding to every prefix found in Old 
Bodish, however. Thus corresponding to O. B. r- 
prefix we do not find aspirated initials in Burmese: 


Old Bodish Burmese 


rnog 
rna-ba 
rnan 
rman 
rmugs-pa 
rmu-ba 


Meaning 
nok 
na 
nan 
mak 
mutk 
muig*, = *mut, 
“ clouds, rain ” 
mok “hat” 
hmon “very dark” 
lup 


hump 

ear 

be choked 
dream 
dark, foggy 
fog 


helmet 
obscured 
hole 


rmog 
rmon 
rlubs 


With O. B. r- before stop and affricate initials 
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we run into phonetic complications, and I should 
hesitate to make any statement regarding the 
possible effect of *r- prefix on this type of initials 
in Burmese. But it seems reasonably certain that 
*r- prefix did not cause aspiration of Burmese nasal 
initials (or /?). The only comparisons in my pre- 
viously published tables which would lead one to 
infer that *r- prefix caused aspiration of Burmese 
nasal initials are O. B. brnya, Bu. hna “ borrow ” 
(2.24), and the next to the last entry above. I 
would now abandon the first comparison. The 
second may be regarded skeptically, but may be 
retained tentatively—O. B. rmon and Bu. hmon 
being considered as cognate forms and not as two 
forms from the same primitive stem through 
phonetic decay of the second. 

In Table A 5, one will note that O. B. sr is 
represented in LuSei by hr. One may also observe 
W. *srin “alive,” L. hrin (14.18), although I 
suspect that the initial in this stem was a sibilant 
other than s. Yet a more intensive study of 
Kukish—to which group Lusei belongs—than I 
have given any other Sino-Tibetan linguistic group 
shows a peculiar shift in aspiration and nonaspira- 
tion from language to language in certain stems 
which cannot be attributed to poor recording or 
false comparisons. If we had a tonal record of 
these languages, it might provide the solution. 
If not, it may be found in the prefixes; but the 
prefixing languages of Kukish have seldom been 
extensively recorded and it will require such 
records if the solution depends upon prefixes, 

We have, then, been able here to give the pho- 
netic equivalents of the Sino-Tibetan nasal and 
liquid initials for Old Bodish and Chinese, and for 
Burmese, LuSei, and Siamese within limits; in the 
latter languages we sometimes find the initial is 
“aspirated.” For Burmese we have been able to 
account for many of the aspirated initials as 
occurring in words which have certain prefixes in 
Old Bodish. We have reason to believe, therefore, 
that the aspiration which appears in other Burmese 
words where we cannot yet explain it, and in 
LuSei and Daic will prove to follow regular 
phonetic (or tonal) laws when our materials are 
sufficiently extensive and accurate to permit their 
determination. At present we can only carry the 
phonetic equations as far as our materials will 
permit. 


-— 
<i 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


The Historical Background of the Erection of the Dome of the Rock 


In a famous passage of his Muhammedan Stud- 
ies,t J. Goldziher expounds in great detail the 
theory that the Umayyad Caliph Abd al-Malik, by 
erecting the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, in- 
tended to outdo his rival Abdallah b. Zubair, to 
whom the exploitation of the holiness of Mecca, his 
capital, was a means of propaganda. The Hajj, the 
Muslim pilgrimage, was to be diverted from the 
Ka‘ba to the new temple of Jerusalem, a procedure 
which was to be justified by sayings attributed to 
the Prophet or some of his Companions. According 
to this thesis, the numerous holy traditions sup- 
porting or opposing the religious importance of 
Jerusalem and its sanctuary were but weapons in 
the war between the two competitors for the Cali- 
phate. As we shall presently see, Goldziher’s thesis 
could rely on certain passages in Arabic sources, 
but its elaborate exposition was due to the master’s 
methodical endeavor to make the contradictory 


sayings of the Hadith intelligible in the light of 


contemporary history. In any case, this theory 
about the motives for the erection of the Qubbat 
as-Sakhra has been generally accepted and invari- 
ably appears in historical textbooks dealing with 
the period. Abd al-Malik was nicknamed a second 
Jeroboam ? and even the circular ground plan of 
the magnificent building was explained as intended 
for the ceremony of the Tawaf, the cireumambula- 
tion of the sanctuary.* 

However, a thorough study of the sources and a 
careful weighing of the historical circumstances 
show that the erection of the Dome of the Rock 
could not have been intended to divert the Hajj 
from Mecca to Jerusalem, while the contradictory 
traditions concerning the holiness of the latter 
could not have had their origin exclusively, or 


even mainly, in the short period between the be-. 


ginning of the erection of the Qubbat as-Sakhra 
(about 66 a. H.) and Ibn Zubair’s death (73 a. H.). 
First of all: the great Muslim historians of the 





* Muhammedanische Studien, vol. 2, pp. 35-37. 

* Cf. 2 Kings 12: 26-33. 

® Abel et Vincent, Jérusalem, 933 b. As is well known 
Ka’‘ba itself is a rectangular building. 
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third century, who deal with the conflict between 
the Umayyads and Ibn Zubair in the utmost de- 
tail,* as well as all the earlier geographers, includ- 
ing al-Maqdisi, a native of Jerusalem, never made 
the slightest allusion to Abd al-Malik’s alleged 
intention of making Jerusalem instead of Mecca 
the center of Islam. On the contrary, for the year 
68, at-Tabari (part 2, pp. 781-3) reports® that 
four camps—those of Abd al-Malik, Ibn Zubair, 
Najda (the Kharidjite) and Ibn al-Hanafiyya 
(Shi'a) took part jointly in the Hajj. This report 
stresses only the strange fact that rour different 
parties joined together at one time in the perform- 
ance of the rites of the pilgrimage. It takes for 
granted the fact that men from Syria performed 
the Hajj at other times also during those crucial 
year. Ta’rikh al-Khamis, using an older source, 
states (vol. 2,339,17-18) that Abd al-Malik asked 
people proceeding to Mecca to renew their oath 
of allegiance to him. Even during the very siege 
of Mecca by al-Hajjaj, the Syrians were eager to 
make the Tawaf, a request which Ibn Zubair na- 
turally had to refuse.® 

It appears that only two older sources mention 
the allegation that Abd al-Malik, in putting up the 
Qubbat as-Sakhra, intended to divert the Hajj to 
Jerusalem: Al-Ya‘qibi, who was an outspoken 
partisan of the Shi‘ites, and Eutychius, the well- 
known Christian chronographer ; but both connect 
with this allegation other statements which by 
their obvious untruth invalidate it. Eutychius 
(Ibn Batrigq, ed. Cheikho, vol. 2, p. 39) said that 
Abd al-Malik and al-Walid—who reigned long 
after Ibn Zubair was dead—forbade the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, while al-Ya‘qibi (vol. 2, p. 311) extends 
this accusation to all the Umayyads, which is clear- 
ly in contradiction to trustworthy traditions about 
the pilgrimage to Mecca of these Caliphs. 





‘In particular at-Tabari (and the sources dependent 
on him) and al-Balidhuri, Ansdb al-Ashraf, vol. 5, pp. 
255-378. 

5For other sources about this event cf. Caetani, 
Chronographia, annum 68 § 20. 

® Ansdb al-Ashrdaf 5,360,6-7. Cf. also at-Tabari 2,830,18. 
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It is true that a number of later authors’ re- 
peat Ya‘qiibi’s account, but everybody versed in the 
technique of Arab historiography knows that once 
a story has been incorporated into the mass of his- 
torical traditions, it appears again and again in 
later compilations. The account given by al- 
Ya‘qibi and Eutychius partly has its origin in 
anti-Umayyad tendencies* and partly reflects a 
certain religious usage, to be discussed presently, 
which, however, was by no means restricted to 
Jerusalem. When the Muslims spread all over the 
Middle East, they were of course unable to attend 
the yearly pilgrimage, as many of them had been 
accustomed to do in the early days of Islam. In 
order to compensate the faithful, certain rites of 
the Hajj, in particular the most holy Wugqif, the 
standing in the presence of God, was observed in 
the great provincial capitals, a procedure called 
‘arraf (Ta‘rif) after the Mount of ‘Arafat near 
Mecca, where the original Wuqiif takes place. 
Abdallah b. Abbas is supposed to have introduced 
that rite, when he occupied the position of an Amir 
at Basra, while Abdal-Aziz b. Merwan followed 
this example during his administration of Egypt 
for his brother Abd al-Malik in Fustat.® A passage 
from Nasir-i-Khosrau’s Persian ‘ Book of Travel,’ 
which has sometimes been quoted as a corrobora- 
tion of Goldziher’s above-mentioned thesis, is to be 
explained in the light of this custom. Nisir-i- 
Khosrau '° says that those who are unable to make 
the Hajj come to Jerusalem vebimdqif btistand 
‘and perform the Wuqif’ . . . sometimes over 
20,000 persons 't assembled in Jerusalem for that 





7 E.g. Ibn Taghribirdi, an-Nujim az-Zdhira 1,207. Ibn 
Kathir 8,280. Ta’rikh al-Khamis 2,339. Mujir ad-Din, 
al-Uns al-Jalil bita’rikh al-Quds wal-Khalil 1,240-243. 
Cf. Caetani, Chronographia, annum 66, § 18. 

*Of the same genre is the allegation that Mu‘awiya 
wanted to declare Saturday instead of Friday as the 
Muslim day of prayer. Ibn ‘Asikir, Ta’rikh Dimashq, 
1, 80, 1. 12 toils much on refuting it. 

® Ibn Taghribirdi 1,207 ;—similar substitutes are found 
in other religions. al-Magqrizi, Khitat 2,465, relates that 
the Jews of Egypt used to visit the old synagogue of 
Fustat (the synagogue of al-Uzair, Ezra) on a certain 
feast, instead of making the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

ed. Kaviani, p. 28. Niasir-i-Khosrau visited Jeru- 
salem in A.D. 1047. The custom persisted in later 
centuries too, Cf. Ibn Athir 12, p. 14, 1. 5-7, where 
Salih ad-Din is reported to have proceeded from Safad 
to Jerusalem especially for that purpose. 

% This must not be taken too literally. 20,000 is used 
by Nasir-i-Khosrau and other writers as a round sum. 
Thus he gives that number as the total of the popula- 
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purpose. Clearly the Persian traveler speaks of the 
custom of the Ta‘rif, described above, and not of 
the Tawaf, as performed at the Ka‘ba. But these 
yearly assemblies in Jerusalem at the time of the 
Hajj—although, as we have seen, they were not 
confined to that town—helped to give a semblance 
of truth to the calumnious reports of al-Ya‘qibi 
and Eutychius.’? 

Our examination of the sources has shown so far 
that nothing in them justifies the assumption that 
the Dome of the Rock was originally conceived to 
replace the Ka‘ba. This testimony of the sources 
may be corroborated by some general historical con- 
siderations. It seems obvious that Abd al-Malik 
could not endanger his position more by anything 
rather than by trying to divert the Hajj from the 
Holy Places most solemnly proclaimed as such in 
the Qur’an. By such a step he would have marked 
himself as a Kafir, against whom the Jihad was 
obligatory. In addition, Raja’ b. Haywa, the offi- 
cial in charge of the erection of the Qubbat as- 
Sakhra,'* was an intimate friend of ‘Umar b. Abd 
al-Aziz and a famous theologian, who could never 
have given his consent to such a pious fraud, and 
according to all we know, Abd al-Malik himself 
was an orthodox and observant Muslim. All this 


taken together compels us to discard the notion 
that the Umayyad Caliph intended to replace the 
chief sanctuary of Islam by another building.** 





tion of Jerusalem (p. 29), as well as of Tripoli in Syria 
(p. 18), while a source quoted by Ibn Kathir 11,20 
alleges that the followers of the heretical doctrines of 
Ibn Karrim in Jerusalem alone amounted to the same 
sum. 

12 Many historians, e.g. at-Tabari, part 3, page 2128, 
Abu-l-Fida, vol. 2, p. 58, 1. 23, Ibn Khaldin, vol. 3, p. 336, 
1. 7, ascribe—under the year 278—to the Isma‘ili Qar- 
mats of. Kufa the custom of turning in prayer to Jeru- 
salem instead of Mecca and to make the pilgrimage 
thither also, The discussion of this point lies outside 
the scope of the present paper. 

18 Mujir ad-Din 1,241 and other sources. 

14 Already J. Wellhausen doubted whether Abd al- 
Malik really had the intention of substituting Jerusalem 
for Mecca (Die Absicht, Jerusalem anstelle von Mekka 
zu setzen, wenn er sie je gehabt hat, . . .), Arabisches 
Reich, p. 133. 

On the other hand, Mu‘awiya’s endeavor, repeated by 
al-Walid (at-Tabari, part 2, p. 92), to transfer the 
Minbar of the Prophet from al-Madina to Syria was 
quite a different matter. The pulpit belonged to the 
insignia of the ruler; thus it was only natural that the 
Umayyad Caliphs tried to gain possession of the Pro- 
phet’s own pulpit. 
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On the other hand, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the historical conditions which favored the 
erection of the Qubbat as-Sakhra. The first gene- 
ration of Muslims, accustomed to the simplicity of 
the Prophet’s own mosque in al-Madina, was con- 
tent with that primitive wooden structure on the 
Haram ash-Sharif which served as a building of 
worship in Mu‘awiya’s times, as described by the 
French traveler Arculf about 670 a.p. But the 
gorgeous splendor of the Christian churches of 
Jerusalem, Lydda, Damascus, Edessa (Urfa), and 
other towns of Syria could not have failed to make 
a deep impression on the second generation, which 
had already grown up in the newly conquered 
country and become imbued with aesthetic feelings 
and a more refined taste. In a well-known passage 
of his Book of Geography (second edition, p. 159, 
4-11) al-Magqdisi tells us how his uncle excused 
Abd al-Malik and al-Walid for spending so much 
good Muslim money on buildings: They intended 
to remove the fitna, the ‘ annoyance,’ constituted 
by the existence of the many fine buildings of wor- 
ship of other religions. The very form of a ro- 
tunda, given to the Qubbat as-Sakhra, although it 
was foreign to Islam, was destined to rival the 
many Christian domes. The inscriptions decorating 
the interior *® clearly display a spirit of polemic 
against Christianity, while stressing at the same 
time the Quranic doctrine that Jesus Christ was a 
true prophet. The formula la sharika lahu ‘ god 
has no companion ’ is repeated five times, the verses 
from sura Maryam 19, 34-37%, which strongly 
deny Jesus’ sonship to God, are quoted together 
with the remarkable prayer : allahumma salli (with 
ya; read salli without ya) ‘ala rasilika wa‘abdika 
‘Isa b. Maryam ‘ Pray for your Prophet and Ser- 
vant (not Son, of course) Jesus.’ All this shows 
that rivalry with Christendom, together with the 
spirit of Islamic mission to the Christians, was at 
work at the creation of the famous Dome. 

There remains the question why Abd al-Malik 
engaged in so vast an undertaking as the construc- 
tion of the Qubbat as-Sakhra—which cost him 
seven years of revenue from Egypt, his richest 
province **—at a time when he waged war against 
Ibn Zubair. Unfortunately, the authentic old re- 
ports about the erection of the Dome of the Rock 





15 Cf. Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum 2,214. Réper- 
toire d’épigraphie arabe 7-10. 
1° Mujir ad-Din 1,241, line 11. 


are as scanty as those about the war with Ibn 
Zubair are copious. While we possess, therefore, 
excellent knowledge of the details of the conflict, 
we can only conjecture what were Abd al-Malik’s 
personal intentions or those of his entourage con- 
cerning that building, in addition to the general 
trends of the epoch discussed in the previous para- 
graph. As a matter of fact, the war with Ibn 
Zubair, once the attack on Palestine was repulsed 
in the second battle of Ajnadain,’’ did not con- 
stitute a heavy burden for the Umayyads. For Ibn 
Zubair himself, who took refuge in the Haram of 
Mecca, was unable to assume the initiative, while 
his mighty brother, Mus‘ab, who acted as viceroy 
of Iraq, wasted his resources in many years of civil 
war with Shi‘ites and Kharidjites. With typically 
Umayyad patience, Abd al-Malik waited until the 
Zubairi provinces feil into his hands one after 
another without any serious fighting. During these 
years of suspense, the Umayyad ruler had sufficient 
leisure for the construction of the magnificent 
Dome of the Rock, by which deed he was able to 
prove that HE was the real protagonist of Islam 
and not Ibn Zubair, who timidly ‘stuck his tail 
in the Haram.’** This, if any, is the only con- 
nection between the history of the Qubbat as- 
Sakhra and the Zubairi contest for the Caliphate. 

Finally, we have to consider the fact rightly 
observed by Goldziher that the holiness of Jeru- 
salem and the Dome of the Rock formed the object 
of a vivid controversy, which found its expression 
in many sayings and stories. The examples ad- 
duced by Goldziher could easily be augmented by a 
great many other instances selected from writers 
of different periods. This alone shows that the cause 
of the controversy could not have been a political 
crisis of transient importance. The earliest polemic 
against the Sakhra is contained in the often re- 
peated story ?® according to which Ka‘b al-Ahbar 





17 The first battle of Ajnidain was fought in July, 634, 
when Khalid b. al-Walid defeated and dispersed the 
Byzantines. Miednikoff, the Russian historian, suggested 
the reading of that name as Jannabatain, which was 
accepted by Caetani, Becker and others. But a verse 
composed by a Kalbi poet on the occasion of the second 
battle at that place, when Abd al-Malik, at the beginning 
of his reign, routed Ibn Zubair’s followers, proves that 
the true reading can only be al-Ajnidain, which is actu- 
ally given in all Arabic sources. Ansdb al-Ashraf 5, 158, 
20. al-Mas‘iidi, Murij adh-Dhahab 5,225. 

18 Ansdb al-Ashraf 5,348,13. 

9Tbn Asaikir, Ta’rikh Dimashq 1, p. 176. al-Bakri, 
Mu'‘jam p. 600. Mujir ad-Din 1, p. 227. 
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proposed to the Caliph ‘Umar that the place of 
prayer in Jerusalem should be fixed north of the 
Sakhra, so that the Muslims should turn during 
their prayers towards the Holy Rock and the Ka‘ba 
at one and the same time; to which ‘Umar replied 
‘you want to adapt yourself to Jewish usage, but 
we were not told to pray towards the Sakhra, but 
towards the Ka‘ba alone.’ Of Abdallah b. ‘Umar 
it was said that he prayed in the al-Aqsa mosque 
without even paying a visit to the Dome of the 
Rock.?° Al-Awza‘i, the famous Faqih, prayed with 
his back towards the Sakhra walam ya’ti shai’‘an 
min almazdrat ‘and did not go to any of the holy 


places usually visited.’* The same was reported 


of Waki‘ b.al-Jarraih.** There exists a vast mass of 
literature on the fada’il al-Quds, the religious im- 
portance of Jerusalem, which was handed down 
partly in special compilations or was incorporated 
in books of different types,?* but at the same time 
the validity of the material included was often a 
matter of controversy. Referring to the well-known 
popular belief that Jerusalem would be the scene 
of the Resurrection, Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi 
remarks in his Kitab al-Bad’ wat-Ta’rikh ** (vol. 
2, p. 230-1): ‘ The Muslims say that the dead will 
be quickened and assembled in Jerusalem and a 
tradition to this effect is attributed to the Prophet. 
Many Jews share the same belief. But I have 
heard somebody say that this was one of the inven- 
tions *° of the people of Syria and that Allah would 
resurrect the dead wherever it pleased him.’ In 
the same way Ibn Kathir ** characterizes the stories 
about the Last Judgement, which was to take place 
in Jerusalem, as inventions intended to attract 
visitors to the Holy City.” 

It is evident from the character of this polemic 
as well as from that of the persons quoted ** that 





2°Shihib ad-Din al-Maqdisi, Muthir al-Gharam ila 
Ziyarat al-Quds wash-Shim (edited 1946 by Ahmad 
Saimih al-Khalidi) p. 13. 

21 p. 52. Mujir ad-Din 1, p. 259. 

22 Muthir al-Ghardm p. 54. 

2° E.g. Ibn Fagih’s book of geography 93-97 or Nu- 
wairi’s encyclopedia, Nihdyat al-arab 1, 325-339. 

4 Written 355 aA. H. (A.D. 966). 

25 Mawdi‘, which is the technical term for a forged 
hadith. 

2° Died 774 A. H. (A.D. 1373). 

27 K, al-Bidaya wan-Nihdya, 8, 280, 1. 24. 

28 About Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi, who is little 
known today, but whose above-quoted book was widely 
read in the eastern countries of Islam, where it was 


its source was purely religious, namely strict ad- 
herence to authoritative Muhammedan tradition, 
the endeavor to avoid any bid‘a and to discard 
popular beliefs, especially those borrowed from 
non-Muslims. Even a comparatively liberal man 
like Mutahbhar b. Tahir, who, relying on the saying 
of the Prophet, haddithu ‘an Bani Isr@il wala 
haraj ‘ Relate in the name of the Israelites without 
scruples,’ ?® quoted Christian, Jewish and other 
sources copiously, and compared them freely with 
Muslim beliefs, could not but realize that most of 
the traditions about Jerusalem and its sanctuary 
were local and largely of foreign origin and had 
no foundation in the old Muhammedan stock. For 
this reason the great Faqihs had their own ideas 
about the matter. On the other hand, there existed 
a large group of Muslims who were fervent cham- 
pions of Jerusalem’s particular sanctity; these 
were the ascetics and mystics, later to be known as 
Sufis. Almost all of the great early mystics— 
although originating mostly in Iran and other 
Eastern countries, such as Sufyin ath-Thauri, 
Ibrahim b. Adham, Bayazid Bistémi, Bishr al- 
Hafi, Sari as-Saqati, are reported to have visited 
Jerusalem.*® The greatest pleasure in life accord- 
ing to Sufyin ath-Thauri was to eat bananas in 
the shadow of the Qubbat as-Sakhra (Mujir ad- 
Din, 1,259), while Bishr contented himself with 
lying down on his side under the heaven in the 
same place (ibid., p. 261). The example of the 
early mystics was followed by their greatest pupil, 
al-Ghazzali, whose seclusion in the Sakhra in the 
year 1095, described by himself in his Munqidh 
(edition 1329, p. 30) was reported by the chroni- 
cles as a remarkable historical event.*? Kazarini, 





simply called Ta’rikh-i-Maqdisi, see Cl. Huart, Journal 
asiatique 18. 16-21 (1901), and J. Goldziher, Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlaendischen Gesellschaft, 55.702 
sq. 
2° K.al-Bad’ wat-Ta’rikh, vol. 3, p. 95, 1. 8. About this 
saying of the Prophet cf. Goldziher, Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlaendischen Gesellschaft 58.926, Revue 
des études Juives 44, 64. 

8° Cf. Mujir ad-Din 1, 251-258 and the relevant biogra- 
phies in Attair’s Tezkiret el-Evliya, Abu Nu‘aim’s Hilyat 
al-awliya’, Ibn ‘Asikir’s Ta’rikh Dimashq, Ibn Sa‘d’s 
Tabagat, al-Qushairi’s Risdla, as-Sarraj’s Luma’ etc. 

*1Tbn al-Athir, vol. 10, p. 172, Al-Yafi‘i, Mir’dt al- 
Janaén vol. 3, p. 146. Ibn Kathir, vol. 12, p. 149. In 
Jerusalem he wrote a part of his classic, the Jhyd ‘Ulim 
ad-Din, at least the epitome of the Muslim creed, called 
ar-Risdla al-Qudsiya ‘The Epistle from Jerusalem,’ in- 
cluded in the first section of the book (cf. vol. I, p. 93 
1. 4 of the edition of 1352 / 1933). 
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the Persian saint (died a. p. 1034), ate only bread 
made of corn grown from seeds coming from Jeru- 
salem, because only there, he believed, food was 
halal, free from religious taint.*? Even Abu Sa‘id 
b. Abi 1-Khair, the most freethinking of the 
mystics, knows how to tell a story of the appear- 
ance of Khidr-Elija in Jerusalem.** Abu n-Najib 
as-Suhrawardi, the first of a long series of famous 
mystics of this name, set out on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem in 1163.°* The same attitude towards 
Jerusalem is to be observed in the writings of the 
greatest of the later mystics, ash-Sha‘rani * (died 
973 / 1565). 

These Muslim ascetics and saints certainly were 
no partisans of the Umayyads; their unbound rev- 
erence for Jerusalem was as exclusively religious 
as the aloofness of the Faqihs described above. 
Unlike the latter, they—or at least their early 
masters—readily accepted foreign doctrines and 
usages. In these circles, Christian influence seems 





*? Attir, Tezkire, vol. 2, p. 293, 1. 23. 

** R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 66. 

%* A. J. Arberry, An Introduction to the History of 
Sufism, p. 68. 

°° Cf. his books Latd’if al-Minan vol. 1, p. 289, 1. 26- 
30; Durar al-Ghawwéas fi Fatdwi Ali ‘al-Khawwias, 1277, 
p. 76; Lawdqih al-Anwdar al-Qudsiya, vol. 2, p. 109. 






to have been more substantial than Jewish. Jeru- 
salem was a predominantly Christian town and the 
rich monastic life in its environment served as a 
model to the Muslim abdal (saints).** ‘I asked a 
monk in Jerusalem’ or ‘I learned from a monk at 
the Gate of J.’ was a formula not seldom found in 
the writings of these people.*7 As we have seen, 
the erection of the Qubbat as-Sakhra was largely 
an act of propaganda and rivalry, or even in the 
spirit of an Islamic mission to the Christians. 
But the accentuation of the holiness of Jerusalem, 
manifested in that building, in its turn opened the 
door to the influx of Christian ideas—a case of 
reciprocity not seldom found in the history of 
human contacts. 
SHELOMO Dov GOoITEIN 
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86 Tt is worth comparing Ibrahim b. Adham’s descrip- 
tion of his own solitary life on the mountains of Pales- 
tine (Ibn ‘Asakir vol. 2, p. 173) with the report of Ibn 
Abd al-Hakam, Futih Misr p. 54, 1. 14 about a Christian 
clergyman—shammds—from Alexandria who came to 
pray in the Church (of the Holy Sepulchre) in Jeru- 
salem and to rove over the hills of Judea for a month. 
Cf. also al-Maqrizi, Khitat 1, 158. 

37 Muthir al-Ghardm, 1946, p. 57 and 58. Mujir ad- 
Din 1, 256, 1. 1 and 6. 








The plant named ahart/t/dinnu, as formerly 
read, or amurtinnu, as read by Jensen, has since 
then received the generally accepted reading of 
amurdinnu, with its variant spellings of amurdinu, 
murdinnu, and murdinu. Responsible for this 
reading is Bruno Meissner, who compared the 
spellings of amurdinu and murdinu with amursanu, 
ursdnu, and amurrikénu, murrikanu, as indicating 
the attempt to express a wdw as first radical. 
From this the conjecture is made that the Assyrian 
pronunciation must have been wurdinu. Meissner’s 
comparison is sufficiently attractive to bring the 
Babylonian word, at least in its assumed Assyrian 
pronunciation, into phonetic relationship with such 
Near Eastern words as Aramaic wardé, werda, 
Armenian vard, vardeni, Arabic wardun, and late 
Egyptian wrt, Coptic wért, wért, and wert. 





* Bruno Meissner, Assyriologische Studien, MVG, 1913, 
2, XVIII, p. 32. 





The Name of the Jujube Tree in Babyloma 






It was mainly the comparison of Armenian 
vardeni with murdinu, wurdinu which induced 
Meissner to adopt this reading, however observing 
a certain reservation in so far as he added the 
statement: ‘ob auch sachlich’ there might exist a 
correspondence ‘ist noch nicht sicher, aber doch 
nicht unwahrscheinlich.”? But as a matter of fact, 
difficulties both ‘lautlich’ and ‘sachlich’ are en- 
countered in this comparison, which force its re- 
linquishment. First of all a comparison of vardent 
with murdinu or uurdinu overlooks the chrono- 
logical factor in so far as vard and not vardeni 
is the older form and that present-day Armenian 
vardent, like Arabic wardun, is restricted to Rosa 
centifolia L. Nor can I pass silently over Meissner’s 
drawing upon comparisons with amursénu and 
amurrikanu, both of which are treated as Baby- 
lonian words, while amurdinnu, by the doubling 
of the letter n before the nominal ending u, shows 
a clear indication of borrowing. 
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Rejecting the reading of amurdinnu, I propose 
the reading of ahardinnu as constituting a bor- 
rowing from Arabic, i.e., a word compound de- 
rived from Arabic ahu ardin with the meaning of 
‘terrae vicinus, or ‘regionis accola, as a plant 
name descriptive of its abundant occurrence in 
certain districts of Arabia. The Babylonian ren- 
dering of ahu ardin by ahardinnu would, therefore, 
indicate that the Babylonians did not comprehend 
the word complex and treated it as a single word 
with accompanying vowel assimilation. 

The ahardinnu plant can be no other than the 
wild jujube tree. One kind of jujube, the lotus- 
tree, is mentioned twice in the Qur’an. According 
to Siira 34, 15 ff. the two gardens of Saba, at the 
time of the bursting of the dam of Ma’rib (c. A. p. 
450) were converted into two gardens producing 
bitter fruit and tamarisks and some lotus-trees. In 
its wild state it is a thorny shrub whose usefulness 
is very limited, but under cultivation it bears good 
fruit and for this reason was extensively cultivated 
in early Islamic days as far north as eastern Iran. 
In Stra 53, 13 ff. mention is made of a vision 
‘by the lotus-tree’s boundary near which is the 
garden of the abode.’ It is for our purposes imma- 
terial whether the lotus-tree was close to some 
dwelling near Mecca or whether the tree was 
thought of as being located in the highest heaven. 
The Qur’in passages at least indicate to what 
extent the lotus-tree entered the thought of Mu- 
hammed as a tree indigenous to the country, and 
with which his audience must have been quite 
familiar. 

In view of Arabic ‘unnab designating the Zizipha 
rubra, the common jujube tree or ‘roter Brust- 
beerenbaum,’ and the fact that Arabic (like Baby- 
lonian) brings the ‘inab, ‘grape,’ the ‘inab addi’b, 
‘nightshade,’ and ‘wnndb together as ‘ grape-bear- 
ing’ plants, there is an additional compelling force 
to choose the reading ahardinnu in preference to 
amurdinnu and to identify the plant with the 
Rhamnus iwiuba L. 

Arabia, furthermore, is the land in which the 
ahardinnu tree is said to abound, according to 
the Annals of Ashurbanipal.? Significant is also 
the fact that with the ahkardinnu trees there is 





* Rassam Cylinder, Col. VIII, 85, 86. 
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made mention immediately of a harran ** itteti, 
‘a road of buckthorn.’ The jujube tree is one of 
several shrubs of the buckthorn family and the 
mention of the ahardinnu together with the ittittu 
is therefore quite to the point. As a matter of fact 
the harran ‘™ itteti describes the road between 
large gissu trees and ahardinnu trees as a road of 
buckthorns, thereby classifying the gissu as well 
as the ahardinnu within the buckthorn family. 

The writing of akardinnu as % gestin-gir(-ra), 
moreover, describes the tree as a ‘ grape-bearing’ 
buckthorn, for gir itself has the meaning of tttittw® 
and the latter may also be ‘grape-bearing,’* as 
well as the meaning of gissu.° There can, there- 
fore, be little doubt that the ahardinnu actually 
represents the jujube tree. The two related plants 
(ahardinnu and ittittw) are also brought in juxta- 
position in the Gilgamesh Epic,* where the rule of 
strict parallelism first mentions the more general 
term ‘buckthorn,’ and specifies it as the jujube 
plant. 

Meissner’s latest treatment of our word in Bei- 
trige zum Assyrischen Worterbuch, II,’ refers to 
Weidner, Bog. St. VI, 64, 30, where occurs the 
writing of *“mu-ur-ti-in-nu, which convinced him 
to read mur in place of har in all other instances. 
The case, however, does not prove the correctness 
of the reading of mur. It merely shows that an- 
ciently already the reading of the cuneiform sign 
har/mur was in doubt and was read either way, 
thereby confusing the names of two entirely dif- 
ferent plants. Albright’s identification of the plant 
with the lote-tree,® of course, comes quite near to 
my own, but in view of the importance the Zizy- 
phus iwiuba played in the Arabic world and the 
fact that ‘jujube’ itself is of Arabic derivation, 
preference must be given to the Zizyphus iuiuba 
over the Zizyphus spina Christt. 


Henry Lupwie Fr. Lurz 
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* Meissner, SAI 4307, 9887. 
*CT, XIV, 21, line 14. 

5 Meissner, SAI 9891. 

* Tablet XI, lines 268 and 269. 
* Assyr. Studies, No. 4, p. 6. 

8 ZA, NF III, 140. 
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Old Babylonian Omen Texts. By ALBRECHT 
Goetze. (Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian 
Texts, X.) New Haven, 1947. $7.50. 


Il suffit de consulter les index que Bezold, et 
King a sa suite, ont joints 4 leur précieux catalogue 
des tablettes ninivites du British Museum pour 
mesurer la place que tenaient les archives divina- 
toires dans la bibliothéque néo-assyrienne. En 
était-il de méme quelque mille ans plus t6t en 
Babylonie? Voici peu de temps encore on aurait 
pu hésiter & répondre par l’affirmative: une tren- 
taine de textes ‘ hépatoscopiques ’—assez brefs pour 
la plupart—et quelques témoignages isolés sur 
d’autres mantiques constituaient alors la base fort 
étroite de toute opinion 4 ce sujet. Depuis la 
publication des OBOT par Goetze, aucun doute 
n’est plus possible: les devins de Hammurabi 
n’étaient pas moins érudits que ceux d’Assurbani- 
pal. Pour évaluer importance de ce nouveau 
recueil, il ne suffit pas de dénombrer les tablettes 
qu’il renferme—plus de 60 (cf. pp. 13 s8s.)—, il 
ne suffit méme pas de souligner leur longueur— 
les 6 larges colonnes du N° 33, par exemple, ou 
les 13, plus étroites, du N° 31—qui montre qu’en 
réalité notre information d’hier n’est pas aujourd’- 
hui triplée, mais bien décuplée, il faut encore 
remarquer que plusieurs de ces tablettes sont ex- 
plicitement données comme les parties d’ensembles 
considérables dont nous pouvons grace 4 elles fixer 
Yampleur minima. Nous apprenons ainsi par la 
souscription du N° 16 que telle suite sur la na- 
plastu du foie renfermait au moins 17 éléments, 
par celle du N° 32, que la vésicule biliaire en 
occupait au moins 9—et sans doute bien davantage 
—, par celles des N° 22, 42, 47 et 49, que d’autres 
parties du foie ou d’autres viscéres omineux, ou 
encore l’aspect extérieur et le comportement du 
mouton destiné au sacrifice, avaient donné lieu 4 
des collections analogues, 

L’introduction assez bréve (pp. 1-11), mais ex- 
trémement dense, que Goetze a écrite pour les 
OBOT, nous éclaire sur la provenance (méri- 
dionale) et lige (légérement préhammurabien ”) 





*Cf. YBT, X, 2s.; RA 38, 67s. 
*Les No 2 et 63 sont d’époque cassite. 


de ces textes, elle lui permet aussi de fixer ou de 
circonscrire le sens de certains termes techniques 
difficiles.* Sur les 66 documents présentés, 58 
appartiennent 4 Yale (dont 7 4 la collection Nies), 
les autres, 4 divers centres scientifiques, également 
américains (Oriental Institute de Chicago, Biblio- 
théque Pierpont Morgan, etc. . . .). Sauf les N° 
60 (de Khafadje) et 63 (de Kish), tous ont été 
acquis dans le commerce. L’hépatoscopie—au sens 
le plus large—occupe 57 de ces textes, 2 autres 
(N° 54s.) sont physiognomoniques, 3 (N° 57s., 
62) renferment des présages tirés de Vhuile, 3 
aussi (N° 51 a 53), du plumage d’un oiseau, 1 
enfin (N° 56), de naissances anormales. Ce dernier 
document a l’intérét de montrer que la série Summa 
tzbu est bien d’origine ancienne.* Les N° 51 a 53 
sont d’un type nouveau, tandis que physiognomonie 
et lécanomancie hammurabiennes étaient déja at- 
testées. L’absence de l’astrologie ne doit pas trop 
étonner: on pouvait plus ou moins la prévoir. 
Sous la premiére dynastie de Babylone lharuspi- 
cine ne souffrait guére de cette future rivale: les 
OBOT confirment implicitement qu’elle régnait 
alors en maitresse.° 

Je n’insisterai pas ici ® sur la valeur inestimable 
que les 57 documents ‘ hépatoscopiques ’ réunis par 
Goetze représentent pour les quelques spécialistes 
qui s’intéressent encore 4 la plus étrange des 
sciences mortes. Toutes les recherches dans ce 
domaine sont renouvelées—et revigorées—par une 
telle publication. Les sentences de l’extispicine 
‘ récente,’ dont la pesante idéographie préte parfois 
a confusion, s’éclairent 4 la lueur de ces paralléles 
‘anciens’ presque entiérement phonétiques. C’est 
aussi en comparant ces témoignages distants d’un 
millénaire, qu’on pourra préciser le sens du terme 
‘évolution’ appliqué a cette discipline et peut- 
étre écrire ainsi le premier chapitre d’une histoire 
de la_ religion assyro-babylonienne, dont nous 
n’avons jusqu’a présent que des tableaux, plus ou 





* Cf. ci-dessous, note 6. 

Une tablette, encore inédite, de Ras Schamra té- 
moignera de sa diffusion. 

5 Cf. Gadd, Ideas of Divine Rule... , 528s. 

*Sur le fond des textes de OBOT, je m’excuse de 
renvoyer & un prochain article de la Revue d’Assyriologie. 
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moins vastes, plus ou moins réussis, mais presque 
toujours sans perspective. 

Les OBOT marquent une autre date. Pour la 
premiére fois, un ensemble cohérent de prose lit- 
téraire, un rayon de la bibliothéque hammura- 
bienne, nous est enfin accessible. D’autre part, 
parmi les textes de cette époque dont nous sommes 
assez bien pourvus, les juridiques—et 4 plus forte 
raison les économiques—ne reflétent qu’un univers 
étroitement pratique et passablement monotone, les 
correspondances laissent souvent plus 4 deviner 
qu’elles ne disent, les inscriptions officielles en- 
veloppent dans une phraséologie rigide un petit 
noyau historique trés sec. Tout un monde affectif, 
anecdotique, quotidien, échappe en partie a ces 
diverses sources. On n’oserait dire qu’il est trés 
fidélement rendu dans les présages. Cependant le 
devin s’en fait plus souvent l’interpréte que le 
greffier, le secrétaire ou Vhistoriographe. Comme 
ses modernes descendantes, il est confesseur autant 
que prophéte et s’il ne satisfait pas toujours son 
consultant, il sait du moins ot le bat le blesse. 
Sans doute, cela se fige, se schématise dans sa 
bouche: le ‘ genre’ a, dés cette époque, son réper- 
toire et ses lois, qui ne varieront guére par la 
suite. Mais ce genre méme nous est assez nouveau, 
et, malgré son étroitesse, il dépasse 4 l’occasion ce 
que nous pouvons atteindre par d’autres voies. 

Enfin—Goetze nous a déja montré le profit qu’on 
en pouvait tirer "—notre connaissance du vieux- 
babylonien est sensiblement accrue, ou affermie, 
par cette nouvelle documentation. Sans enfreindre 
le droit de priorité que l’éditeur de YBT, X, s’est 
si justement acquis, je voudrais, par quelques ex- 
emples, montrer pourquoi tout assyriologue, méme 
si la littérature divinatoire n’a pas particuliérement 
retenu son attention jusqu’A maintenant, se doit 
de lire et de méditer ces textes. 

Si leur écriture et leur idéographie, dont les 
traits essentiels se trouvent résumés dans les ta- 
bleaux des planches 127 4 132, lui réservent peu 
de surprises, il relévera dans l’emploi phonétique 
de certains signes des particularités intéressantes. 
La valeur ti, insolite 4 cette époque, est répétée 
dans 33, V, 20ss. (cp.: tu, 1. 18). A cdté des 
valeurs courantes; tu, ta, gad, gi/é, on rencontrera 
aussi, ca et la: ti (11, III, 8), té (60 [Khafadje], 
11), ga (46, IV, 12 [ep. 44, 29]; 52), gi/é (6, 5; 
18, 46; 48, 42; 47). Pi est de régle dans ces textes 
‘du Sud,’ mais pi n’en est pas absent (10, 9; 11, 


™Cf. JOS, I, 50 ss.; 251s.; JNES, V, 185ss.; ete... . 


V, 14; 18; 23 v. 4; 26, 1, 25; 31, X, 12; 51, II, 30; 
III, 12; 52, II, 34; III, 12; IV, 20; 54, 10, ete. 
... ) et @ rend la copule dans: 3, 4; 14, 9; 47, 
21; 57, 2; 60, 6; 14, et 36, passim. On notera 
encore: us (24, 17), li(/) (22, 15), ges (36, pas- 
sim), tal (42, II, 55; ITI, 25), (é)8 (48, 48), et 
tls, que le scribe du N° 11 emploie plus volontiers 
que i (II, 17; III, 39; IV, 3; 14, contre: II, 13), 
mais qui ne fait pas défaut ailleurs (21, 3; 33, V, 
50; 46, V, 3 et 9). 

Les ‘ rejets’ d’une ligne 4 l’autre (5, 2s.; 29, 
10s.; 31, XIII, 3s.; 46, II, 42; 60, 3s.; 14s.), les 
compléments phonétiques internes (cf.: 18-di-4- 
da-am-ma (18, 17), hal--zi-ka (20, 16), qt-%- 
u-um (26, IV, 13), et rapprocher de 57, 1: a-pi-ir, 
et de 58, 1: ha-pi-ir, BM 22446, 1: ha-pi-?'ir), 
les graphies ‘ abruptes ’—peut-€tre simples lapsus 
—(11, II, 30; 26, IV, 16; 60, 10 [ep. 12]) de- 
meurent rares, mais les graphies ‘ rompues’ sont 
au contraire si fréquentes et si diverses dans ces 
textes qu’elles permettront sans doute de reprendre 
le probléme récemment posé dans son ensemble par 
Thureau-Dangin (MEOL, N° 8, 15ss.). En lais- 
sant de cété les cas douteux ou ceux que l’éty- 
mologie peut justifier, on y relévera en effet: (1)r 
(10, 10; 48, 19; cp. 47, 81), (u)s (23 v. 8; 25, 
36; 69; 31, III, 39, et 54 v. 8 (cp. 33, I, 26; 29; 
47, 14; 23)) ; (t)s (36, I, 34) ; (a)m (42, II, 35) ; 
(2)5 (48, 48) ; r(t) (35, 24) ; p(t) (35, 29) ; r(a) 
(33, I, 17). Plus frappant encore est le flottement 
vocalique qui se manifeste dans les valeurs que nous 
rendons par: consonne + voyelle + m, c’est a dire, 
par exemple, l’emploi de: LUM pour lam, (29, 9) 
ou lim, (48, 4; 5, cf. 47, 67 s.), LIM pour lam, (11, 
I, 6; 48, 11 (cf. 47, 73) ; 49, 14 (cf. 48, 42) ; 51, 
IV, 15 (cp. 52, IV, 16)), TUM pour tim (10, 12; 
24, 39; 45, 53; 59, 7; rapprocher: AO 7030, 21 
(RA 40, 94)), TIM pour tum, (11, I, 24; IT, 18), 
TAM pour tumz (33, IV, 14), NIM pour num 
(11, III, 23 s.; 45, 15 [?]) et pour nam, (11, ITI, 
4; 17, 43; 20, 17; 22 (ep. 18) ; 44, 25)—qui était 
déja une valeur sumérienne en Elam (Scheil, RA 
22, 53)—, SUM pour simz (57, 2; 7; 9, cp. 58 et 
BM 22446: si-im, et joindre: Scheil, RA 27, 
141 ss. 1. 4). Enfin, les graphies ‘ flottantes’ du 
type: (h)urhudum, (h)arbitum, (h)apir, etc...., 
et les fréquentes assimilations consonnantiques 
(nm: mm; nt: (t)t; bm: mm; bs: ss; mq: nq; 
mt: nt; md: nd, ete. . . .) ne manqueront pas de 
retenir l’attention du lecteur.® 





*D’autres singularités de détail ne lui échapperont 
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Il faut cependant le mettre en garde contre les 
lapsus calami des scribes. Goetze, dans son auto- 
graphie, en a souligné un certain nombre. Beau- 
coup d’autres ne sont pas moins évidents. Je me 
contenterai de mentionner en passant: N° 3, 5: 
[pt]-tl-st-im ; 4, 9: a-al(!); 9, 28: Su-me-[el]-sa; 
10, 6: SU. [SI]; 7%: qa-ab-[li]-im ?; 14, 3: a-na 
I[i(/)-bi-Sa kla-ap-sa-at (cp. 35, 34); 4: t-pa- 
[/a]-as-Su (cp. 20, 6); 15, 23: i-tu-uir(!); 17, 4: 
is(!) gt-8i-im-ma-ri-Sa; 15ss.: la lacune du texte 
parait ici beaucoup plus grande que le ‘join’ 
realisé ne le laisse supposer d’aprés l’autographie: 
1. 15: [DIS i-na na]plastim *kakkum §[a-ki-i] 
m(!/)-ma ete...., 1. 1%: [DIS i]-na re-es napla 
[stim *kakkum Sa-ki-im-ma mar-tam i-t]t-ul ete. 
. «+ ,1. 18: [DIS i]-na re-es n[aplastim *kakkum 
Sa-ki-im-ma naplastam(?)] ir-di ete.; 37: ¢Mes- 
lam-ta-é(/)-a; 38: SU.SI(/); 46: sa-l[a]-am; 
54: lu pa(/)-si-3u; 56: i-[dji-8a(/); 18, 24: 
[t]-la-ku ; 20 (texte particuliérement négligé), 10: 
u-ba-[an]-su; 13: su-wp-tam(!); 16: SUHUS(!) 
pa-da-nim ; 18: i-bi-ir-ma(!) EGIR(!) na-as-ra- 
ap-tim ; 22, 15: si-li(!) ilim'™; 24, 25: i-ki-e-eb 
(cf, 25, 18; 26, IV, 208.) ; 30: [ta]-ri-tk-ma (cp. 
25, 13); 31: hu(!)-sa-hu-wm; 25, 70: ta-ar-[ba]- 
as (cf. 23 v. 9) ; 26, 1, 17: it-ri(!)-is (cf. 24, 7); 





pas davantage. Par exemple: l’allongement des pronoms 
suffixes (re-si-éu-ti [3, 3]; id-di-du-i [19, 14]; be-li-du-t 
[46, IV, 31]; bi-is-sti-% [56, I, 20]; a-wa-as-sti-i [56, 
II, 8]; qd-as-st-t% [56, II, 39]; wm-ma-ni-ka-a [41, 49]; 
ma-bi-ri-ka-a [ibid. 55]; i-ma-ar-si-i-ma [41, 51]; . 
dja(?)-&i-i-ma [17, 11]; i-sa-ba-as-si-i-ma [14, 7]); it- 
bi-st-i-ma [59, passim], ete. . . .) ou de la voyelle qui 
les précéde (a-li-i-ka, a-la-ni-i-ka [11, I, 25 8.]; ma-ti-i-ka 
(22, 13; 46, III, 35]; pa-ni-i-ka [42, III, 33]; na-ak-ri- 
i-ka [11, IV, 20; 33, passim; 42, III, 6]; ir-di-ti-i-ka 
[11, IV, 20s.]; it-ti-i-ka [56, II, 44]; pa-ti-i-ka [56, I, 
11]; um-ma-ni-i-ka (33, III, 56; IV, 43]; bi-ti-i-ka [35, 
3]; ki-di-ti-i-ka [27, 7]; lu-um-ni-i-ka [33, II, 49]; 
i8-di-i-8a [83, I, 18; 21]; sa-ap-li-i-8u [83, I, 24]; qd-ab- 
li-ti-i-u [$3, III, 52]; qd-ab-li-i-da [33, III, 31; 55], ete. 

-). Dans le domaine de la syntaxe, il notera que le 
schéma ‘ classique’: a-al la-wi-at a-na li(b)bi-8u te(r)- 
rub (4, 98.; 9, 18; 46, IV, 25, ete... ., et Scheil RA 
27, 141 ss., 1.2, ot il faut naturellement lire: la-wi( /)- 
at, ce qui annule la forme 4i@t proposée par von Soden 
ZA 40, 183), par des glissements comme: a-li (= li) 
la-wi-at na-pi-8a i(m)mar (9, 20; 33s.; [46, V, 16]), 
aboutit & des constructions franchement anomales: e-ri- 
th a-na ékallim i-ru-bu a-na bi-ti[-su] i-ru-ub (24, 3; 
ef. ibid. [4]); ou encore: um-ma-an a-na ge,-er-ri-im 
ta-ta-ar-ra-du zittam i-ik-kal (36, II, 36s.; cf. aussi les 
11. ss., et 41,51). Une autre ‘ boiterie ’"—qui se perpétuera 
jusque dans les textes les plus ‘ récents ’—est attestée 
dés l’époque hammurabienne par: 17, 63 (cf. ibid. 527): 
DIS i-na re-e§ naplastim na-si-ib-ma ete... . 
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21: 3(!); II, 48: wa(!)-8t-tb; IIT, 49: a-[wi]-lim 
(cf. 25, 9) ; 338, V, 9: ta-an-[zt]-im-ti (cp. supra, 
V, 7); 384; 7%: SJU.SI(!) (cf. 33, III, 27) ; 26: 
qa-at-[ka] (méme correction: 33, III, 49) ; 35, 7: 
e-li[su]; v. 21: a-[na] ma-di (mais a-ma-di est 
possible, ep.: 17, 12: at-tt-lt) ; 3%: zt-ka-[ra]; 36, 
II, 26: [tw]-ws-ta-al-la-lu ; III, 2: LO [KOR]-um; 
88, 10: [Sa-ni-]tum(!); 39, 37: EGIR [SU. SI] 
ha-[si] MOR; 42, V, 20: ur-ra-da-[am]; 43, 8: 
[2] it-ta-at-[lu] (cf. 46, IV, 118s.) ; 44, 61: LU. 
KOR « [re]-si-su; 62: wa-ar-[ka]-at ; 73: ni(/)- 
ip-hu; 45, 47: toute la ligne est mal écrite: lire, 
d’aprés le présage inverse (1. 43) : DIS ZI 1-3i-si-] 
Si[-na 18-te-en-ma re-si-na a-na [Si-na] ib-te-es( !) 
be(/)-el le-mu-tim ; 46, II, 17: [la] be-el pa-ar-si- 
im; V, 8: pi(!)-tt-rum 7; 47, 32: 8u-me-el-[Su]; 
68 : la be-el( /) SGU. ZA [SGU. ZA] i-sa-ba-at (cf. 
48, 5: la be-el SGU. ZA SGU. [ZA] 7-sa-ba-at) ; 
48 (en dehors de nombreuses fautes déja signalées 
par Goetze), 33: t-na Sa-ma-ti-ka [a-na] Si-na 
.«« (ef. 49, 5); 50, 14: sa-bi-tt(!); 51, I, 27: 
i-ri-i8 Jti[; IV, 23: e(/)-li-im (cf. 52, IV, 23); 
52, IV, 6: ka-si-im JNIM[-ma (cf. 51, IV, 5); 
57, 5: ]2[ a-na si-it (cf. 58, 3 et BM 22446, 3); 
60,1: [u-] sur-tam; 2: Sum [-ma]?. 

Malgré ces multiples négligences scribales, mal- 
gré la densité de V’écriture, dont témoignent les 
photographies reproduites en fin de volume, 1’édi- 
teur est parvenu a nous donner 125 planches d’une 
autographie ‘ décantée,’ c’est 4 dire: claire, précise 
et élégante sans cesser jamais d’étre fidéle, en un 
mot: digne d’un savant aujourd’hui sans égal pour 
V’ampleur et la profondeur de ses connaissances. 
C’est avec impatience sans doute, mais avec une 
entiére,confiance aussi, que nous attendons de lui 
la traduction compléte promise dans la préface. 

Cette promesse, d’ailleurs est déja en voie d’exé- 
cution. Dans le premier tome du Journal of Cunei- 
form Studies (253-266; 358), Goetze, dont les 
ouvrages d’histoire font toujours autorité, s’est plu 
a relever les ‘ allusions historiques ’ contenues dans 
OBOT. Il a été amené ainsi A transcrire et 4 
traduire tous les ‘présages historiques’ de ce 
recueil. Je suis heureux de constater que sur 
Vauthenticité de ces présages et la facon dont ils 
se sont perpétués d’ige en fge, mes conclusions 
(Annuaire des Hautes-Etudes, 5°s., 1944/5, 30 ss.) 
rejoignent celles de auteur. A quelques détails 
prés,® je souscris aussi 4 la traduction qu’il propose. 





* Par exemple, p. 255 (présage 9): nadi I, et I, est & 
rendre trés souvent dans les textes hépatoscopiques, 
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Je voudrais seulement ajouter ici qu’une formule 
maintenant bien attestée par les sources anciennes 
permet de réintroduire dans cette petite collection 
quelques sentences qui en avaient été écartées de- 
puis assez longtemps.’® II s’agit des apodoses pré- 
sentées sous le schéma: ‘arme(s) de X. (ici, le 
plus souvent, le nom de Sargon)’: *kakk.... 
YBT, X, 31, I, 1s.; 5ss.; III, 1ss.; X, 488.; 
XIII, 42 ss.; 46, V, 48s. (N° 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 39, de 
Goetze, 1. c.), et, d’autre part, 46, I, 40 ss. (cf. ci- 
dessous) et MAH 15994 (que je dois publier sous 
peu), 10s. assurent la ‘ réhabilitation’ de: MLC 
1874 (= BRM, IV, N° 13; duplic. K 3805), 45; 
6012; 66; K 3952... II, 18; K 1365, 21"; K 
2235 ...7;9;K 59... 46; Rm 2 III 103, 35s. 


Il est certain que l’intérét de ces derniers pré- 


comme ici je crois, par ‘ dessiner ’ (cf. d’ailleurs Thureau- 
Dangin, TMB lexique)—P. 256, 257, 261, ete... . 3 je 
suis toujours d’avis (RA 38, 78s.) que l’expression 
extrémement fréquente iplud (/ palis)-ma ésute/abri 
( fuste/abri) signifie ‘transperce’ (litt. perce et trans- 
parait).—P. 257 (présage No 14): ékalli ‘ courtisans’ 
(VAT 10216, IV, 3; ef. Meissner, AS, I, 78 s.).—P. 259 
(pr. No 22): un ba-lu-um est sans doute une marque en 
forme de HAL archaique (cf. provisoirement RA 40, 79) : 
omen 61, 7 apparait done comme une variante de 61, 6. 
—Ibid. (pr. No 23): DIS ? ? 34(/)-lum(!) na-di ete... . 
i-na qabal(!) um-ma-ni-su ete. . . —Ibid. note 43: je 
reviendrai dans un travail d’ensemble sur la dérivation 
awiim: am(m)itum.—P. 260 s. (pr. No 28): la tra- 
duction de itekim par ‘l’emporte sur’ méne & une im- 
passe. I] s’agit plus vraisemblablement d’un déplacement. 
La signification du verbe ekému en extispicine demeure 
difficile & préciser, bien que son emploi y soit fréquent 
(RA 40, 95).—P. 261 (pr. No 29); YBT, X, 26, 51s. 
ne porte sans doute que: MAS si-ip-pi su-me-el bab 
[ékallim si-lum ip-lu-us-ma] t-si etc. . . . L’équivalence 
entre les formules: iplus-ma Sutebri (au sens proposé 
ci-dessus) et iplus-ma iist (RA 38, 78s.) est confirmée 
par l’équivalence entre les apodoses des présages No 29 
et 30.—JCS, I, 358 (pr. No 19): la signification ‘ hépa- 
toscopique ’ précise de emédu ‘ toucher a, étre tangent a’ 
ressort de bien des passages, mais d’aucun plus nette- 
ment que de la gradation fournie par YBT, X, 46, I, 
1/36: tangent: & un doigt: & deux doigts (nouvelle 
coincidence, tout & fait normale, avec le langage géomé- 
trique: Thureau-Dangin, TMB, 54, n. 1). 

Cf. Klauber, PRT, XXX, n. 1, suivi par Denner, 
WZKM, 41, 198s. 

“Dans cette sentence c’est la ressemblance de la 
partie considérée avee un lézard qui détermine le pré- 
sage. Absolument comme dans: YBT, X, 31, I, 5ss.; 
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sages, dont la partie historique se limite aux mots: 
‘skakk Sarru-kén, est pratiquement nul. D’ailleurs, 
les formules plus étendues ne relatent en général 
qu’un trait anecdotique. Une exception doit étre 
faite cependant en faveur de celles qui nous dé- 
couvrent un personnage oublié. C’est ainsi, par 
exemple, qu’une tablette de OBOT nous révéle 
Akuki: 


46, V,1ss.: DIS mar-tum re-sa a-na i-mi-tim is- 
hu-ur-ma *kakkum ra-bu-um gsa-bt-is-st a-mu- 
ut a-ku-ki 8a ma-a-tum bi-tl;-tam 18-81-a-sum 

ibid. 8ss.: DIS *kakkum ra-bu-um i-na i-mi-tim 
Sa-ki-im-ma % i-na Su-me-lim pi(!)-tt-rum 7 
a-mu-ut a-ku-ki sa ma-a-tum bi-tl;-tam 18-8i- 
a-sum 

ibid. I, 40ss.: DIS *kakk imi-tim i-na qdé-ab-li- 
a-at mar-tim Sa-ki-im-ma re-es mar-tim it-ti- 
ul *kakkum sa a-ku(!)-ki 8a ma-a-tam i-ku-lu 


‘(Si) I’ “amére,” sa téte étant tournée vers la 
droite, une “grande arme” la tient embrassée: 
c’est le présage d’Akuki auquel le pays apporta 
tribut.’ ‘(Si) une “ grande arme ” est sise 4 droite, 
tandis qu’A gauche (il y a) 7 fissures: c’est le 
présage d’Akuki auquel le pays apporta tribut.’ 
‘(Si) une “ arme ” de droite, sise dans la zone cen- 
trale de I’ “ amére,” regarde la téte de I’ “ amére ”: 
c’est I’ “ arme ” d’Akuki qui dévasta le pays.’ 
Cette silhouette d’Akuki, conquérant sans doute 
éphémére mais terrible, pose un petit probléme 


parmi d’autres. 
JEAN NOUGAYROL 

Musée pu Louvre, Paris 
X, 4ss., XIII, 42 ss. Sans doute cet animal était-il tenu 
pour un symbole frappant de Sargon d’Accad, et un 
symbole exclusif de ce prince, puisque, dans toute la 
collection ‘ hépatoscopique,’ il ne reparait jamais comme 
silhouette de référence avec une autre interprétation. 

12 Les deux premiéres de ces sentences ont été interpré- 
tées un peu différemment par Goetze (l.c. 263s.), bien 
que, dans ce texte, les formes de EL et de RU ne puis- 
sent étre confondues (cp. I, 11; II, 16s.; V, 3; 9; 27, 
a: II, 23; 39; IV, 21; V, 19). La troisiéme n’a pas été 
relevée dans son article. Peut-étre pourrait-on ajouter 
encore & la liste: 33, III, 24 (Naram-Sin?), ibid. 25s. = 
34, 6 (Sargon ?), 45, 21 (Ningizzida, en tant que per- 
sonnage historique (#ar-ri-[im]), et 56, III, 13s. (face 
a: 61, 7 [Goetze No 22])? 
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The Archaeology of Palestine. By WitutAm Fox- 
WELL ALBRIGHT. Pp. iv + 271, plates 30 and 
text figures 63. Harmondsworth, Middlesex: 
PENGUIN Books, 1949. 75 cents. 


Since W. F. Albright went to Palestine in 1919, 
its archaeology has been revolutionized. What was 
chaos then has become an ordered science, with 
the result that the history of Palestine also has 
been revolutionized. In thirty years an almost 
overwhelming mass of fresh information has en- 
riched our conceptions of the ‘new past’ in all 
of the Near East. No one has contributed more 
to this revolution and enrichment than Dr. Al- 
bright. His wide interests cover all phases of phi- 
lology, archaeology, and history. Therefore, his 
publication of a book on Palestinian archaeology is 
most welcome—to say the least possible. 

The little volume at hand compresses a vast 
amount of information within a small compass. It 
includes in two chapters a description of arch- 
aeological method and a sketch of the development 
of Palestinian exploration and discovery, and then, 
in five chapters, a survey of the results in the 
successive periods from paleolithic down to Graeco- 
Roman times. There follows another series of five 
chapters synthesizing results as to ethnology, lin- 
guistics, and paleography, as to daily life in ancient 
Palestine, as to the bearing of archaeology on 
biblical interpretation (two chapters), and as to 
Palestine in world history. The subject is thus 
covered in three ways, methodologically, chrono- 
logically, and topically, with due attention to both 
scholarly and popular interest, but without undue 
repetition, since the author commands unique 
resources for illustration and documentation. 

The very recent revolution in Palestinian arch- 
aeology just mentioned constitutes a serious diffi- 
culty for the student, even for those who have 
consistently followed the course of excavation and 
discovery. Almost without exception, the results of 
excavation before the first World War were incor- 
rectly evaluated and dated in important particu- 
lars, and much that appeared from supposed 
authorities thereafter, down to about 1935, has to 
be used with caution. The development and re- 
finement of ceramic chronology has been one of the 
notable results of excavation during the period be- 
tween 1921 and 1935, thanks to the labors of 
Galling, Garstang, FitzGerald, Crowfoot, Vincent, 
Wright, Albright, and others. In the course of its 









development, many changes and adjustments have 
been necessary, since nearly every one of the nu- 
merous expeditions at work during that period 
brought new evidence to light. Albright himself 
made errors, which he was quick to acknowledge 
and correct as fresh data appeared. There is still 
much to be done in certain periods, strangely 
enough largely in later times. For both the special- 
ist and the general reader, the publication under 
review is most valuable in that it brings Albright 
and the subject up to date at a time when new 
excavators will have to take over the continuing 
task. 

Especially important is the book’s record of 
corrections in the chronology of the German exca- 
vations at Shechem (Balitah) and of Sir Flinders 
Petrie’s results, of the work done at Jericho, Gezer, 
and Samaria before the first World War, and of 
earlier post-war results at Beth-shan, Megiddo, and 
elsewhere. For example, the destruction of Ai 
goes back into the Early Bronze Age. The dates 
of the strata with Egyptian temples at Beth-shan 
are lowered by a century. Tomb A at Jericho re- 
treats from the eighteenth to the twenty-fourth 
century. The historical relations of Megiddo’s 
strata are clarified, if not entirely settled. It is 
worth particular notice that none of the installa- 
tions once identified as high places with masse- 
both are now regarded as places of worship. It 
must be added that, while numerous pre-Israelite 
temples have been found, none such is surely 
identified in Hebrew times and territory. 

Dr. Albright may seem to have a fondness for 
minimal dates in some periods and matters, but 
that is not true in all. He has welcomed a late 
date (ca. 2900 B. c.) for the beginning of dynastic 
Egypt. The Proto-Sinaitic alphabetic inscriptions 
he now dates in the fifteenth century, but some of 
this class found in Palestine are earlier. He lowers 
the date of the early Byblian linear inscriptions 
from the thirteenth to the eleventh century. But he 
holds to ‘ the substantially Mosaic character of the 
Pentateuchal tradition,’ although he agrees that it 
was finally compiled in the sixth century. Genesis 
14 is partly historical, although still an enigma, 
for none of the kings’ names has been satisfactorily 
identified. Ezra himself may be the Chronicler 
(before 400 B. c.). Some of the Psalms go back to 
the tenth century, none descends below the fourth. 
So also of the Book of Proverbs. But Job cannot 
date before the sixth-fifth century, nor Ecclesiastes 
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before the third. The arguments for these earlier 
dates are based upon the discovery of still earlier 
examples of similar literary types, expressions, and 
ideas in Egyptian, Accadian, and especially Ca- 
naanite (Ugaritic) documents. This involves the 
view that the Hebrews were full participants in the 
literary and intellectual movements of their day 
on an international scale. 

Of the many knotty puzzles for future excavators 
and scholars to unravel, two sample problems may 
be mentioned, both of which belong to the period of 
the conquest and settlement in Palestine. Al- 
bright now finds no evidence against placing the 
fall of Jericho late in the thirteenth century, where 
Pére Vincent has long dated it. One argument is 
based upon Dr. Glueck’s discovery during his sur- 
face survey of no evidence of settled inhabitants 
in Edom and Moab in the Middle Bronze II and 
Late Bronze Ages to dispute the passage of the 
Hebrew tribes. Want of evidence, an argument e 
silentio, is never conclusive. A surface survey can 
rely only on what is seen. Much may still be 
buried. Moreover, Lankester Harding has an- 
nounced the discovery of a Hyksos family tomb at 
‘Amman. There is still another question. Could 
not strong nomadic tribes bar the progress of other 
nomadic tribes across their territory ? 

The problem of Megiddo and the Song of 
Deborah is still unsettled. In 1940, in an argu- 
ment which seemed convincing, Albright agreed 
with Engberg that a most suitable time for the 
victory of Barak over Sisera fell between Megiddo 
strata VI and V, at the time of Schumacher’s 
Brandschicht, ca. 1050 B. c., where there seemed to 
be a cultural change pointing to Israelite occupa- 
tion of Megiddo. Now, for reasons not mentioned 
here, he returns to his former date at ca. 1125, 
between Megiddo VII and VI, and regards both 
Vi and V as pre-Israelite. The problem is difficult. 
Loud’s publication of Megiddo II makes a full 
reappraisal possible. 

There will be general agreement with much of 
Dr. Albright’s handling of New Testament prob- 
lems. There is a brief, but valuable reference to 
the light thrown by recent archaeological dis- 
coveries in Jerusalem upon the history of the early 
church and the Gospels. However, many will not 
accept his estimate of the historical accuracy of 
the Fourth Gospel as a ‘more intimate view of 
the Master’ (p. 242) than that of the Synoptics. 
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Even if ‘a date between A.p. 80 and 90 appears 
not unreasonable,’ other manuscript discoveries 
will have to be made before one can believe that a 
Galilean fisherman could have written that Gospel. 
Dr. Albright almost escapes the common Semitist 
and classicist undervaluation of the contribution 
of the Greek papyri from Egypt to New Testament 
interpretation. But it is hardly correct to say that 
there were no rival sects for Christianity to contend 
with in the first century. The results of form 
criticism are well evaluated. But Bultmann, rather 
than Dibelius, should be charged with ‘ vagaries’ 
and extreme views. 

Dr. Albright deplores the lack of Aramaic litera- 
ture contemporary with the New Testament. While 
he was writing, the unforeseeable potentialities of 
archaeology were being emphasized anew by the 
discovery of a considerable Aramaic work of the 
late pre-Christian centuries among the Dead Sea 
manuscripts. The equally unexpected discovery of 
the Chester Beatty papyri two decades ago would 
allow a stronger statement regarding the New 
Testament originals (p. 238). ‘The oldest ex- 
tensive remains of (the New Testament) date,’ 
not ‘only about,’ but much less than ‘two cen- 
turies after their original composition,’ even in the 
case of Paul. 

It may seem unfortunate that a work of such 
importance should not have been published in a 
more adequate form, with room for fuller discussion 
and more illustrations. Yet the general advantages 
fully compensate for the technical disadvantages. 
In this form, every theological student and every 
Sunday School teacher, not to mention the pro- 
fessor, can afford the book, and ought to buy it. 
For the price it is amazingly adequate. The plates 
and text figures are distinct and attractive as well 
as pertinent. The letter press is perfectly clear; 
the proof reading is excellent. The index, while 
valuable, leaves something to be desired. For 
example, reference to Megiddo stops with pages 
111 ff., whereas the most important discussions 
come later. In view of the lack of footnotes, a 
page of bibliography would have been appreciated. 
The defects are minor. One can only be grateful 
to Professor Mallowan for editing such a series 
and to Penguin Books for publishing this volume. 


C. C. McCown 


Paciric ScHooL or RELIGION 
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History of New Testament Times, with an Intro- 
duction to the Apocrypha. By Rosert H. 
PFEIFFER. Pp. xii+ 561. New York: 
Harper & BROTHERS, 1949. 


This is an excellent work of reference. At the 
time when Professor Pfeiffer published his Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament (1941) there was 
a tacit understanding that he would follow it with 
an Introduction to the Apocrypha. The indefinite 
promise is now more than fulfilled, for the present 
volume contains not only a thorough treatment 
of the Jewish ‘ outside books,’ but also a précis of 
the contemporary history. ‘ Contemporary ’ in this 
case is conveniently defined as including the period 
extending from about 200 B.c.z. to 200 C.£. 

The entire book thus covers in range of time 
and in its material very nearly what is contained 
in Schiirer’s Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes (3d. 
ed., 1901). This sketch of the history is much 
briefer than that in Schiirer, while the treatment 
of the literature is both more comprehensive and 
more detailed. Much water has run under the 
bridge in the past half-century, and new light has 
been shed on the period in question. A clear 


account of the gains that have been made is 
urgently needed. Schiirer is indispensable, but so 


also is Pfeiffer. Such an exhaustive booking of 
the literature concerned will hardly be found else- 
where. One has the impression, often confirmed 
by quotations, that Pfeiffer has seen not only the 
titles but also the inside of all the most important 
of these books and articles. His accuracy in giving 
references is well known. 

The general historical sketch which is included 
in pages 5-59 is written very concisely, but also 
clearly and with a true sense of proportion. 
Recent discoveries and theories are taken into 
account, and the literature is brought up to date. 
It is a useful summary for orientation. 

Pfeiffer accepts without question the view, 
now generally held, that the Jews of Jerusalem 
attempted to make Zerubbabel king (p. 6). In 
dealing with the history of the Greek rule, he of 
course draws the line between the Maccabean 
rebellion (175-142) and the Hasmonean period 
(142-63), too often carelessly designated ‘the 
Maccabean period.’—P. 38, top, appears to say that 
at the time of Caligula’s assassination he had 
given up the intention of putting his statue in 
the temple at Jerusalem. This is not the case, 
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however; see Schiirer I, 506, and his references. 
Josephus ends the story in an ambiguous way. 

The chapter ‘ Political History’ is followed by 
one on the Religious History (pp. 46-59). This 
deals with the religious nationalism of Israel, 
including Messianic doctrines, the rise of schools 
and sects, the scribes, Hasidim, Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, Essenes, and still other religious groups. 
The treatment of the Messianic expectation might 
perhaps be given more space with advantage. The 
literature cited in this chapter includes references 
to the first publications (1948) in regard to the 
great discovery of ancient Hebrew and Aramaic 
manuscripts at Ain Feshkha. 

In all parts of the book there are allusions to 
‘Second Isaiah (Is. 40-55).? This delimitation 
of the prophecy overlooks the demonstration, made 
independently by three scholars, that chaps. 36-39 
were not appended to an Isaiah book, as had very 
naturally been conjectured, but were inserted 
between chaps. 35 and 40; this device gaining for 
the great prophecy 34-66 a sure ascription to the 
Prophet Isaiah. Chap. 40, it has now been shown 
in detail and with finality, is the immediate sequel 
of 35. See J. B. L. 57 (1938), 126f. The con- 
clusion there stated, that ‘ it should not be possible 
henceforth in any scientific treatment, to speak of 
chap. 40 as the beginning of a prophecy, ought to 
be repeated until the facts become generally known. 
The prophecy begins with chap. 34. 

It is with the literary history of the Jewish 
people in this critical period that Pfeiffer’s book 
is chiefly concerned, and Chapter III (pp. 60-90) 
begins with a classification of the Jewish writings 
of this time according to their date and original 
language, and continues with a description of the 
Palestinian books (leaving out, for the present, 
those found in the Apocrypha). Included here 
are the Psalms of Solomon, the Testaments of the 
XII Patriarchs, Lives of the Prophets, Jubilees 
(dated probably second half of second century 
B.C.E.), Testament of Job, Life of Adam and Eve, 
Enoch (the various parts assigned to different 
dates between 150 and 80), Assumption of Moses, 
2 Esdras and Apocalypse of Baruch, both dated 
after 70 c.z. (It is a pleasure to make known that 
the Aramaic origin of Jubilees, recognized by 
Pfeiffer, is now accepted by Littmann, who had 
formerly postulated Hebrew.) The question of 
the original language of Daniel, chaps. 8-12, 
which in recent years has several times been 
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discussed, is here (p. 61) decided in favor of 
Hebrew. The reviewer would second this decision, 
having thus far recognized no evidence of trans- 
lation from Aramaic. 

It is a bit disappointing to see ‘the Martyrdom 
of Isaiah’ included (p. 7%3f.) in the list of 
Palestinian writings, in spite of the clear demon- 
stration that the only ground for postulating such 
a work was an evident misunderstanding. Until 
there can be pointed out some fact or early 
allusion tending to show that a writing of the 
sort existed, the title (merely conjectured) ought 
not to appear in any survey of Jewish literature. 

There follows an important chapter on ‘ Helle- 
nism’ (93-165), the literature being booked with 
especial fulness. There are sections on Hellenistic 
science, scholarship, philosophy, including ethics, 
and religion. In this last section the treatment 
is especially full, and the literature is notably 
brought up to date. 

Chapter V (166-196) treats of ‘the Jews in the 
Lands of their Dispersion.’ Here, of necessity, 
the treatment is partial and summary; the in- 
formation available is in fact very meager. The 
conditions in Mesopotamia, Elephantine, and 
Alexandria are touched upon, and there is a 


section, 15 pages, on Hellenistic Judaism. It is 
not clear, from 181 ff., whether Pf. accepts the 
long-current view, that the Jews of the Dispersion 
gave up their native language(s) in adopting the 


foreign tongue. It has been shown in the case 
of Egypt that they retained among themselves the 
use of Aramaic, not only in ordinary intercourse 
but also in formal transactions. See this JoURNAL, 
Vol. 60 (1940), pp. 131-134. This faithfulness 
to the languages of their religion doubtless pre- 
vailed everywhere. It seems to be implied on 
pages 168f. that the Hebrew Dispersion was 
mainly a matter of deportations, and this, no 
doubt, is a widespread view. 

Chapter VI, Alexandrian Jewish Literature 
(197-230), takes up (1) the historical and quasi- 
historical writings, including 3 Maccabees and the 
historical works of Philo and Josephus; (2) epic 
and dramatic poetry (merely fragments) ; (3) phi- 
losophy, especially 4 Maccabees and the works of 
Philo; and (4) Jewish propaganda works attri- 
buted to Gentiles, including the Letter of Aristeas 
and the Sibylline Oracles. The treatment of 4 
Maccabees (six pages) is particularly good. In 
touching upon the subject of the sources of the 
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Sibyllines it might have been well to mention the 
question of the connection of Books IV and V 
with the N. T. Revelation of John. 

At this point Part I ends and Part II begins. 
The latter, with more than twice the extent of its 
predecessor, is devoted entirely to the books of the 
traditional ‘ Apocrypha.’ We may perhaps see 
here the accomplishment of the author’s original 
plan. The books of this most important group 
are discussed with a thoroughness which has no 
example in the preceding part of the volume. 
Pfeiffer himself says of the treatment here that 
it is ‘much more detailed than Schiirer’s or any 
other known to me’ (p. xi). Sirach, for example, 
is given pages 352-408, enough for a pamphlet; 
the most of the book is quoted in a good para- 
phrase. The literature, also, is booked in such 
extent as often to enable the reader to see at a 
glance the history of the interpretation. 

The author’s conclusions are his own, plainly 
the result of long study. A few slight indications 
show that opinions as to certain details have 
undergone change in the course of years. P. 273 
leaves open the question of the original language 
of Tobit. ‘ Decisive evidence’ has recently been 
given; and on p. 61 Aramaic is declared the 
original. P. 508, the Letters prefixed to 2 Macca- 
bees were perhaps originally Greek; p. 521, note, 
they ‘were written originally in Hebrew’; p. 61, 
they were Aramaic. 

In 1 Esdras, pp. 251, 255, difficulties are seen 
in the solution presented in Ezra Studies; these 
difficulties are cleared away by the article, ‘A 
Revised View of First Esdras,’ published in the 
Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (1945), pp. 395- 
410; this evidently had not been seen. P. 244, 
below: the excision of the Story of the Three, and 
with it a bit of the Chronicler’s narrative, was 
absolutely essential if the story of the Return were 
not to be a laughing-stock of both Jews and 
Gentiles! There was no other alternative. 

Tobit, Judith, and the other edifying narratives 
are well handled as pure fiction. When the author 
of I-II Chronicles is mentioned as a typical 
romancer (p. 68) it might have been better to say 
‘the Chronicler,’ since his history never at any 
time consisted merely of the two books of Chro- 
nicles. On p. 245 the statement is made that ‘ the 
Memoirs of Nehemiah were inserted into the 
Chronicler’s work after the compilation of the 1 
Esdras recension, for they were still a separate 
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book in the time of Ben Sira and when II Mace. 
2:13 was written.’ Can any real evidence be pro- 
duced in support of this theory? It is not favored 
by either of the two passages named, rather the 
contrary. Ben Sira (49: 11-13) passes on directly 
from the ‘ book’ of Ezra (Zerubbabel, Jeshua) to 
that of Nehemiah. His three heroes are exactly 
the ‘ three builders’ of the book of Enoch, 89: 72, 
Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Nehemiah. Apparently the 
scholars of the second century B.c.E. still knew 
that the story of Ezra was fiction. 

In 2 Mace. 2:13, Nehemiah is identified with 
the Chronicler. See Ezra Studies, 249, note 53, 
and this JourNnAL, Vol. 60 (1940), p. 150, note 61. 
We have a specimen of the tropyjpata xara tov 
Neeuiay in the preceding narrative (1: 18-36), and 
they contain, as is here said of them, ‘ these same 
things,’ ra aira, that is matters relating to the 
Chanukka feast. They also reported a very inter- 
esting theory existing at that day (124 B.c.z.), 
that Neh. collected the Hebrew paralipomena, 
which are here described.* 

Pfeiffer assigns the Wisdom of Solomon to a 
single author, and believes the original language to 
have been Greek. The book is well and thoroughly 
treated, pages 313-351. The excellent chapter on 


Ecclesiasticus has already been mentioned. 
Baruch is given to three authors, a division 
being made (as by so many other scholars) at 
4:5. It is Palestinian throughout, and the original 
language was Hebrew. The date of the last part 
of the book may have been about 100 B.c.z. (p. 
421), that of the first part somewhat earlier 


(416). The Epistle of Jeremy was originally 
Aramaic, but in reality addressed to Gentiles as 
well as to Jews (p. 432). 

The last pages of the volume (461-522) are 


1It is perhaps not strange that the verse should have 
been so thoroughly misinterpreted. Neh.’s supplementary 
collection consisted of records ‘about the kings’ (from 
Saul to Zedekiah, in I and II Chronicles), ‘and the 
prophets’ (the Chr. brings before us the books of eight 
writing prophets concerning whom we have no other 
information!), ‘and the work of David’ (David’s very 
elaborate, detailed, and important provision for the 
priests, Levites, singers, and doorkeepers, as well as for 
other matters known only from I Chron., chaps. 22-27), 
‘and the letters of kings concerning gifts’ for the temple 
in Jerusalem (the documents in Ezra and 1 Esdras; 
letters of Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes). Neh.’s own 
personal story, the capstone of ‘his’ great compilation, 
is not mentioned here at all, but is merely taken for 
granted. 
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taken up with the First and Second books of 
Maccabees. In the treatment of these there is 
little that is new, but very welcome is the inclusion 
of the most recent literature. 1 Macc. is dated 
‘about 100 B.c.’ (p. 491), and the same date is 
assumed for the work of Jason of Cyrene. The 
two Letters prefixed to 2 Macc. were probably 
‘even lacking in the first edition’ (p. 508). The 
verdict on the Epitomist is unfavorable, but charac- 
teristically fair. 

One feature of Pfeiffer’s treatment of the Inter- 
testamental Literature belongs definitely to the 
middle of the 20th century. In no previous time 
has anything like it appeared in the textbooks or 
other comprehensive and authoritative surveys of 
this literature. The new feature is the part played 
by the Aramaic language. 

On pages 60 f. the extra-canonical Palestinian 
writings are classified according to their original 
languages. Greek falls out completely; Hebrew 
has a very good showing; but the list of writings 
claimed for Aramaic is the thing of high interest. 
Included are Tobit, Additions to Daniel, Story of 
the Three Youths, Enoch, Jubilees, Testament of 
Job, Letters prefixed to 2 Maccabees, 2 Esdras 
(IV Ezra), Syriac Baruch, Book of Adam and 
Eve (Apocalypse of Moses), Epistle of Jeremiah, 
and Apocalypse of Abraham. 

This is an amazing list, when it is borne in 
mind that the most of this literature, everywhere 
and until recently, has been regarded as Greek. 
In a few cases only, in the standard treatises, has 
the well-considered suggestion of a Hebrew or 
Aramaic original been made. In Kautzsch’s Apo- 
kryphen und Pseudepigraphen (1900) Aramaic is 
recognized nowhere. Pfeiffer’s book is a landmark, 
and the advance which it signifies is one of great 
importance. We rather recently heard it said, 
with some emphasis, that there was no Aramaic 
literature, that a book published in that language 
would find itself in a vacuum, and so on. Indeed, 
in the N. T. (Gospels, Acts, Revelation) the proof 
that could hardly have been ‘ compelling’ twenty 
years ago is just that now, partly because of the 
abundance of new light on Jewish Aramaic (the 
latest specimen being the document found in the 
cave near the Dead Sea), partly because of the 





* Pfeiffer is mistaken in supposing that I abandoned 
my previous view (461, note 2) as to the name 
Hashmon. I think that he also misunderstands Well- 
hausen’s conclusion (ibid.). 
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demonstration recently and repeatedly given (as 
though any demonstration were necessary!) that 
Aramaic can be recognized with certainty through 
the medium of translation Greek. 

The book is well indexed, as would be expected. 
There are Tables of Abbreviations; a Selected 
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Bibliography, ten pages (very convenient); an 
Index of Authors, ancient as well as modern, ten 
pages; and an Index of Subjects. 


CHARLES C. ToRREY 
New Haven, Conn. 





The Holy Quran with English translation and 
commentary. Published under the auspices 
of Hazrat Mirza Bashir-ud-din Mahmud 
Ahmad, Second Successor of the Promised 
Messiah, by the Sadr Anjuman Ahmadiyya, 
Qadian, India. N.p., 1947. Volume I. 
16 + ccLxxvi + 968 pp.” 


This huge volume, which is to be followed by 
two others, contains the text of Qur’in sirah 1-9; 
a translation which, though literal, is in itself a 
kind of commentary; exegetical comments on 
Important Words; and an extensive homiletic 
Commentary. A General Introduction deals with 


such topics as the life of Muhammad, its exem- 
plary character as regards all aspects of human 
life, and predictions of the coming of Muhammad 


from the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 

The work was written under the supervision of 
the present, about sixty-year-old head, and son 
of the founder of the Ahmadiyah reform sect, 





1The distributor in the United States is the Ahma- 
diyya Movement in Islam Inc., 220 South State Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


which carried on the mission of Mirzi Gulam 
Ahmad in Qadian and, after 1947, has been 
building for itself a new home in Rabwa in the 
western Punjab. A first specimen of the interpre- 
tation of the Qur’in by the Ahmadiyah in Qadian 
was given by Mirza BaSir-ad-din Mahmid as early 
as 1915.2 The present explanatory notes are 
‘based upon the interpretation of the Quran by 
the Promised Messiah, the First Khalifa and my- 
self’? (p. cctxxv1). Thus, the readers of the 
JOURNAL might find here that which could be of 
interest for them in the work, that is, some 
authentic information about present-day Ahma- 
diyah ‘hinking. One may compare, for instance, 
p- CCLXx (principles to establish social order) ; 
p. 250 (on jihad) ; p. 493 ff. (on polygamy) ; or 
pp. CCLxx1 ff., 603, etc. (on the reformer and 
Messiah to come after Muhammad). 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





*The work was published under approximately the 
same title as the present one and published in Qadian 
(Punjab), 1915. To my knowledge, only the first two 
stirah’s have appeared. 





Millon ‘Arabi-‘Ibri la-Lasin ha-‘Arabit ha-Hadasah 
(Arabic-Hebrew Dictionary of the Modern 
Arabic Language). By Davin Neustapr and 
Pesan Scuusser, in collaboration with 
MosHe Britt. Pp. ix-+ 434. Jerusalem: 
THE HeBrew UNIVERSITY Press Assocta- 
TION, 1947. 


This dictionary is to a certain extent supple- 
mentary to a study made some ten years ago to 
determine the selected words occurring most fre- 
quently in the Arabic daily newspapers. Its pri- 
mary purpose was to assist the teacher and the 


textbook writer in determining the Arabic vocabu- 
lary to be taught in secondary schools and evening 
classes of the Jewish community in Palestine. 
This statistical study was made by the late Dr. 
Moshe Brill, in collaboration with the authors of 
the present dictionary, and published under the 
title The Basic Word List of the Arabic Daily 
Newspaper (The Hebrew University Press Asso- 
ciation, Jerusalem, 1940). 

That study was based on a count of 136,089 
words current in the Arabic daily newspapers, 
published in Egypt, Palestine, the Lebanon and 
Iraq, which comprise a total of 5,981 ‘specific 
words. ‘It was found that 2,295 specific words 
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comprise 90.8 per cent of all the current words 
counted, each of which had a frequency of at least 
10 in the present study. It was further found 
that 3,000 specific words of the Arabic daily news- 
papers comprise 94.8 per cent of all the words 
counted. Thus, the basic vocabulary of the Arabic 
daily newspaper consists of from two to three 
thousand words’ (The Basic Word Last, English 
Introduction, p. 7). 

The Dictionary is thus primarily based on a 
statistical study of the currently used vocabulary 
of Arabic newspapers. But it likewise includes 
the rich material of modern Arabic literature and 
periodicals, with special attention paid to the 
terminology current in the political, economic and 
social sciences. We have here also a substantial 
number of expressions, phrases and linguistic 
usages which have recently enriched the language 
and which have not as yet found their place in 
the Arabic dictionaries. Moreover, this dictionary 
was compared with the most important Arabic dic- 
tionaries, classical and modern, and supplemented 
accordingly, but the rarely used portion of the 
vocabulary of these dictionaries was omitted here. 
While it will be adequate, according to the authors, 
also for the reading of ordinary texts of medieval 
Arabic literature, it was intended to be used pri- 
marily as an aid to readers of Arabic periodicals 
and modern Arabic literature. 


As an example of the new expressions found 
in this dictionary I may mention ta’arjaha, a 
denominative verb of ’urjiihah ‘ see-saw,’ ‘ swing 
(cradle),’? which I failed to find in the older 
dictionaries or in Hawa and Elias (2nd edition). 
On the other hand marjihah, of the same meaning, 
and its denominative verb tamarjahah, given in 
Elias, are missing here. It is rather strange that 
a frequently used word like hayydm ‘ tent-maker,’ 
found in almost all dictionaries, is net given here, 
but muhayyam ‘encampment,’ missing in some 
dictionaries, is found here. To the vocalization of 
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Sikl ‘ likeness,’ ‘form,’ etc., should be added the 
more commonly used sakl, the only vocalization 
given, by the way, in The Basic Word List, p. 46. 
Similar is the case with ‘umr (‘umur) ‘life,’ to 
which should be added the vocalization of ‘amr, 
given in the idiomatic phrases following this word. 

The Hebrew renditions are concise and exact, 
giving the various shades of meanings of the 
Arabic words and idiomatic expressions. They 
strikingly testify to the amazing wealth of the 
modern Hebrew dialect, spoken at present in Israel. 
It includes not only the vocabularies of the Old 
Testament and the extensive rabbinic and medieval 
Hebrew literatures, as well as many foreign words, 
but it also gives some modern meanings to old 
expressions, as, e.g., tahtit ‘subway (under- 
ground)’; ma‘ilit ‘elevator (lift),’ hasmal ‘ elec- 
tricity’ (cf. Ezek. 1: 27). 

The author received very valuable assistance 
from the members of the Faculty of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies of the Hebrew University in 
the terminology of their respective fields. The 
Dictionary was compiled under trying conditions 
of unrest in Palestine. During the period when 
one of its authors was serving in the army, Mr. 
A. Greenblatt, a graduate of this Institute, partici- 
pated in its preparation. The carefully compiled 
work will undoubtedly serve as an adequate aid 
to Hebrew speaking students of Modern Arabic 
literature and Arabic periodicals. An Arabic- 
English edition of this Dictionary, as promised 
in the Preface to The Basic Word List, mentioned 
above, would obviously make it usable for an 
immeasurably greater number of students of this 
literature. It is a model of compactness in the 
arrangement of material, and in many respects 
it is superior to Elias’ Modern Arabic-English 
Dictionary (2nd edition), where the broken plurals 
of nouns are hardly ever given. 


Sotomon L. Sxkoss 
THE Dropsiz CoLLEecEe 
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Mu‘gjamu Valfadi lammiyyati fi Uahgati Wubna- 
niyyah, gama‘aha wafassaraha waraddaha “ili 
*usiiliha Anis Frayhah. A dictionary of non- 
Classical vocables in the spoken Arabic of 
Lebanon, collected and annotated by ANIs 
FrayHa, Ph.D. (American University of 
Beirut, publications of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, Oriental Series No. 19.) Pp. 
(6) from left; (6), 12 (Arabic letters), 195 
(Arabic numeral characters) from right. 
Beirut, 1947. 


This book is an important contribution to the 
lexicography of spoken Arabic. It consists of an 
Arabic title page, introduction and alphabetical 
listing of about three thousand Lebanese words 
with definitions, explanations, and suggested ety- 
mologies, and an English title page and a preface 
of one page. The work took shape as a by-product 
of a study, not yet published, of the influence of 
Aramaic on the modern dialects of Lebanon, and it 
is written in (Classical) Arabic instead of English, 
as originally projected, in order to arouse greater 
interest among Arabic speakers in the scientific 
study of their own language. 

The vocabulary itself is an excellent, thorough 
job. I have looked up many Lebanese words in it 
and have only rarely been disappointed. The pro- 
venience is definite and clear: every word entered 
was recorded from free conversation in the author’s 
native village, Ras el-Matn, and then checked 
against various dictionaries and vocabulary studies 
and the cross references added to the entry. The 
definitions are careful and clear but very brief, so 
that it sometimes seems as though the semantic 
range of a word is not adequately indicated (e. g. 
qalib is defined as ‘ wooden last for making shoes,’ 
but it also means, elsewhere in Lebanon and prob- 
ably in Ras el-Matn, ‘phonograph record’ and 
‘form for pouring concrete’). 

The entries are given in fully vowelled Arabic 
script, which provides an almost phonemic tran- 
scription, refuting the assertion so often heard 
that colloquial Arabic cannot be adequately repre- 
sented in Arabic characters. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the author does not give at least a 
sketch of the phonology of the dialect, since a 
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number of points could have been cleared up in a 
page or two. Nowhere is it stated, for example, 
whether Ras el-Matn has a [q] as reflex of 
Classical q or the more typical sedentary Syrian 
glottal stop, or whether it has é and 6 vowels 
distinct from /ay/ and /aw/. It is impossible to 
tell whether the dialect has a /g/ or not, since 
words like sikdra ‘ cigarette,’ kardg ‘ garage,’ killt 
‘cannonball, children’s marble,’ which have /g/ 
in most of the Syrian area, are spelled with a k 
without comment. The /:/ and r:r distinctions 
are not indicated (e. y. rabt* p. 62, rakib p. 67 may 
well be rabi* but rakib). . 

The chief theoretical criticism of the book from 
the descriptive point of view is the equation of 
‘popular’ (‘ammiyy”") with ‘non-Classical’ in the 
title and throughout the introduction. This use 
of the term is misleading. What is ‘dmmiyy™, 
i.e. ‘used by the people,’ ‘colloquial,’ is part 
Classical (kalb ‘dog’), part non-Classical (film 
‘film’). Also some Classical items continued on 
into modern colloquial Syrian (kalb), some did 
not (hidd@’ ‘shoe’). It is not possible to get a 
picture of the entire lexicon of a colloquial Arabic 
dialect merely by listing the non-Classical words ; 
one must also include words of Classical origin. 
Since, however, the author’s primary aim was his- 
torical, tracing Aramaic influences on Arabic, we 
cannot complain about this omission, crucial 
though it is from the descriptive point of view. 

From the historical-comparative point of view 
the book seems to offer little in the way of new 
etymologies or stimulating suggestions, the author 
being content with simply indicating cognates or 
etyma when these are given in the standard works. 
The entries themselves, however offer a rich field 
for the work of Aramaic scholars and Arabists. 

Professor Frayha has produced an extremely 
valuable work, one which is an important step 
toward the compilation of the complete Arabic 
dictionary which he hopes to see. The book is very 
well printed and shows few typographical errors 
in English or Arabic; it is to be regretted, however, 
that the English title page and preface are both 
disfigured by the spelling ‘ semetic.’ 


CHARLES A. FERGUSON 
Foreien Service INstituTe 
DEPARTMENT oF STATE 
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Anthologie sanskrite. Textes de lInde ancienne 
traduits du sanskrit. By Louis ReNov. Pp. 
406. Paris: Payot, 1947. (Bibliothéque 
historique. ) 


The object of this large collection of texts trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit is to give an extensive view 
of the religious and didactic Sanskrit literature of 
ancient India, from the earliest time to the end of 
the Middle Ages. It is indeed a difficult task to 
compose an anthology of such a vast and manifold 
literature. Professor Renou has accomplished it in 
a remarkable way. The choice of the texts is very 
judicious, but the author seems to have been guided 
more by the idea of presenting characteristic ex- 
amples than of presenting texts famous for their 
esthetic value. The anthology comprises texts from 
the Rgveda, the Atharvaveda, the Brahmanas, the 
Srautasiitras, the Grhyasiitras, and the Upanisads; 
texts from the Mahabharata, the Rimiayana, the 
Puranas, and the Tantras; texts from the Dhar- 
masitras and Dharmasgastras ; philosophical texts ; 
texts on the Yoga praxis; grammatical and lexico- 
graphic texts; texts on metric, dramatic art, and 
poetic composition ; texts on policy and economics ; 
texts on astronomy, mathematics, astrology, and 
alchemy ; historical texts; and texts from ancient 
medical treatises. Almost half of the volume is 
devoted to the didactic and scientific literature, 
and this fact shows a new and original point of 
view. Each group of texts is preceded by a short 
but illuminating introduction, and the difficult 
passages are accompanied by explanatory notes. In 
every group, preference has been given to the most 
ancient texts, because they are considered more im- 
portant. The extracts from the Mahabharata, the 
Ramayana, and the Upanisads are relatively few 
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and short, because the French reader could easily 
procure available French translations of these texts. 
The Buddhistic and Jaina literature has been left 
out, because the greater and more ancient part of 
this literature has been composed not in Sanskrit 
but in Middle Indic dialects. On the other hand, 
the tales, the novels, the dramas, the lyric and 
gnomic poems have also been left out; but Pro- 
fessor Renou announces that this great lacuna 
will be later filled up by the publication of a second 
volume. 

Apparently all the translations of the anthology 
have been made by Professor Renou himself. As 
it was to be expected from such a scholar, they are 
very accurate and reliable. It is probably because 
he wanted to give us very exact translations, that 
now and then the style of his translations is a 
little heavy. This is quite legitimate, because 
heaviness is a characteristic feature of the Sanskrit 
style of many works; but, especially for the works 
that have a more literary and more poetical char- 
acter, the reader would sometimes prefer a less 
literal and more fluent rendering. 

Although the anthology seems to be destined for 
the general public, the Indologist will read it with 
great interest and great profit, for it is full of use- 
ful information, not only about famous works, but 
also about parts of the Sanskrit literature that 
are not so well known; and he will certainly admire 
the remarkable erudition and the extraordinary 
versatility of a scholar who proves to be at home in 
every field of the ancient literature of India. It is 
to be hoped that an anthology of the same kind will 
be published in English. It would be very useful 
for the students in the universities of this country. 


P.-E. Dumont 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





The Horse-Sacrifice in the Taittiriya-Brahmana. 
By Paut-Emite Dumont. Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, vol. 92, no. 
6, (1948), pages 447-503. 


For the past twenty years Professor Dumont’s 
book on the Vedic horse-sacrifice has been the best 
guide through the maze of that almost extremely 
complex ritual. It is the application of the knowl- 
edge exhibited in that previous volume to the 
elucidation of the Taittiriya text on the same sub- 


ject which makes the present translation eminently 
valuable. The students of Vedic religion are cer- 
tainly few who can immediately understand the 
frequently quite unconnected and often enigmatic 
phrases of this Brahmana; indeed, without the 
translator’s transitional sentences, much of the 
meaning remains obscure even in English. 

This is a version of the eighth and ninth Pra- 
pathakas of the third Kanda of the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, complete with an -accented transliter- 
ated text, a detailed table of contents, an intro- 
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duction which describes the whole ceremony of the 
ASvamedha, and a list (with the text printed) of 
those passages of the Taittiriya which are to be 
found also in the Satapatha-Brahmana. 

Of particular value are the parentheses which, 
as the preface states, contain ‘not only the words 
that must be understood in the text, but also 
short explanations, . . . introductory notes . . 
and remarks that may help the reader to grasp 
the significance of the rites and to follow the 
phases of the sacrifice.’ These parenthetical ex- 
planations are so important—there are hardly two 
consecutive lines in the translation without in- 
serted comment—that an example must be given 
in sufficient length to show both the value of and 
the necessity for these explanations. In the fol- 
lowing passage (3.8.10), Dumont’s notes are 
italicized: ‘He offers (6X 4+ 6) thirty Aud- 
grahana oblations (that is to say that, on each of 
the six first days of the Diksd, he offers the four 
Audgrahana oblations of the ordinary Soma-sacri- 
fice, and, on the seventh day, the six special Aud- 
grahana oblations of the Agnicayana: cf. Ap. 16. 
8.13). The Viraj (-stanza) consists of thirty syl- 
lables, and the Viraj is food. (Thus, inasmuch as 
he offers thirty Audgrahana oblations) he obtains 
food.’ 

It is too much, of course, to expect that any 
translation should please everyone in all its parts. 
On such a text as this, complete unanimity is 
impossible. For myself, for example, I should 
stand by the idea that Prajapati, in the ancient 
legend, having assumed the form of a horse, re- 
mained for a year in an aSvattha tree, since I think 
that the god in the sacred wood and Prajapati are 
completely identical; and I should therefore so 
translate the locative in sd ’Svatthé samvatsaram 
atisthat (3.8.12). Dumont prefers ‘. . . he stood 
for a year under an asvattha tree.’ With the same 
idea in mind I should also, therefore, choose some 
other, rather slightly stronger, expression than 
‘resting-place ’ to render yoni in the same passage, 
since, although it is said that Prajapati’s stay in 
the tree is temporary (i.e. for a year), I believe 
that it is so only because the year is the ultimate 
temporal limit (cf. the évavrdés Saiywv-—not the 
‘corn-spirit’) and that Prajaipati’s avatar is an 
annual one for obvious and natural reasons. 

Similarly, in another difficult passage (3. 8. 20), 
dtmana *bhijuhoti sdtmanam evdi ’nam sdtanum 
karoti.-sdtma *mismil loké bhavati, ya evam véda, 
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which Dumont translates, ‘Upon (the horse), he 
(the Adhvaryu) (symbolically) makes oblation of 
the (horse’s) Self (probably, by pouring clarified 
butter into the fire). He (thus) endows him (the 
horse) with the (horse’s) Self, with his own living 
body. He (the Sacrificer), who thus knows, be- 
comes endowed with his own Self (with his own 
living body), in yonder world.’ I should prefer, 
because of the expressly stated doctrine of knowl- 
edge (ya evam veda), to omit any addition to the 
simple statement of the text that he who under- 
stands becomes sdétmd in yonder world: I do not 
think that the meaning is ‘with his own living 
body.’ 

But these are differences of opinion only. There 
are many matters of greater interest: the complete 
description of the fertility rites accompanying the 
slaying of the horse (3.9.6 and 7); the mention 
of man as a victim (3. 9. 8)—and this, apparently, 
not merely symbolically; the dog as a symbol of 
evil (3.8.4); the statement that it is the moon 
(rather than the sun) which is born again (3.9. 
5). It is important that this text is now easily 
available with what amounts to interlinear trans- 
lation and comment, for this part of the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, despite its strange obliquity and lack 
of logical connection and—to be sure—despite a 
certain amount of nonsense, too, is a useful work 
and not the mere twaddle it is sometimes thought 
to be. It is a commentary on the most solemn 
sacrifice in ancient India, and it tells us many 
things worth knowing about it: it tells us, for 
instance, that the sacrificer is the horse (3.9.17), 
and that Prajapati is the horse (3. 9. 23), and that 
the sun, also, is the horse (3.9.21); and these 
statements, common though they are in their theory 
of universal identity, should at least remind us 
that a very long tradition of Vedic interpretation 
has all along been saying these same things about 
the fundamental meaning of the Vedic sacrifice 
and, indeed, of the Vedas themselves. It may be 
that Saiyana is quite right, after all, in many of 
his comments on the Rig-Veda—as, for example, 
in what he has to say about the first word in 
Vamadeva’s poem (RV. 4.26) which begins, ‘I 
was Manu; I was the sun’: his gloss reads, aham 
vamadeva indro va. 

The sections of the Taittiriya Briahmana here 
published are part of a projected complete trans- 
lation. There is probably no one in the West better 
suited to do this particular work than Dr. Dumont. 
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There may be someone else outside of India who 
knows the Asvamedha so well that he is able to 
suspect a lacuna in the explanation of the liturgy; 
but there is certainly no one else who could both 
be aware of an error and be able to supply a 
plausible correction : this nice feat Dr. Dumont has 
performed in a brief footnote (no. 11, p. 475). 
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Now that he has made his way into the text by the 
route that he knows best, it is to be hoped that 
the many difficulties of the remaining parts will 
not too long delay his final translation of the entire 
Brahmana. 


Murray Fow.er 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





Le traité de la grande vertu de sagesse de Nagar- 
juna (Mahdaprajiapadramitasastra). By Ett- 
ENNE LAmotTTe. Tome I, chapitres I-XV, 
premiére partie (traduction annotée). Pp. 
xxxii + 620. Tome II, chapitres XVI-XXX. 
Pp. xxii-+ 498 (numbered 621-1118). Lou- 
vain: Bureaux pu Muséon, 1944, 1949. 
(Bibliothéque du Muséon, volume 18).* 


Students of Buddhism owe a great debt of grati- 
tude to L. for having translated the first fifth part 
of this monumental work, which ranks with the 
much larger Mahavibhasa as the principal source 
for a study of the Hinayina-Mahayana schism. It 
fully deserved the honor of having been accorded 


by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
the Prix Stanislas Julien (1949). It brings out 
the fact that knowledge of early Chinese Buddhist 
literature is much more essential for the under- 
standing of Indian Buddhism of the Kusana period 
than acquaintance with the Tibetan versions in 
Kanjur and Tanjur, where almost all early texts, 
such as igama-siitras, are missing. The Sanskrit 
originals of Mpps and Mahavibhasa are lost, and 
they have not been translated into Tibetan, or any 
language other than Chinese. L. is as well quali- 
fied in Indic languages as in Buddhist Chinese, and 
is to be congratulated on the successful completion 
of this first instalment of the copiously annotated 
translation and restoration of the Sanskrit original 
text. Restored are only proper names, booktitles, 
technical terms, and other easily recognizable items. 
He could have done a better job, if he had con- 
sulted the three annotated Japanese translations of 
T1509, published in the three Japanese Tripitaka 





1See my review of Tome I HJAS 10. 216-23. Abbrevi- 
ations are as follows. Mpps : Mahaprajiiipiramitasastra. 
L. : Lamotte, or his book under review. pp. : prajiia- 
piramita. T followed by a figure refers to text number 
in Taishddaizdky6 edition of Chinese Tripitaka. Titles 
of periodicals abbreviated as listed on HJAS covers. 


collections Kokuyaku-daizdkyé, Shdwa-shinsan- 
kokuyaku-daizoky6, and Kokuyaku-issaikyé. His 
sparse and inadequate references to related pas- 
sages in the as yet untranslated four-fifths of the 
Mpps might have been improved upon by using the 
classified index Daichidoron-ruishihyomokuroku, 
written by the Japanese monk Niss6 in A. D. 1668, 
and printed in the collection of Japanese Buddhist 
works Nihondaizokyo (1917), vol. 29, pp. 457-539, 
The complete French translation will require at 
least ten oversize volumes. In view of the very 
large number of proper names, booktitles, and rare 
words, an index volume is urgently needed. 
Although Mpps is primarily a commentary on 
the philosophical PafcavimSatisaihasrika-pp., so 
many stories, parables, and anecdotes are told to 
illustrate precepts, virtues, and doctrines, that a 
large part consists of tales occurring in parallel 
versions in Buddha’s biography, sitra-, jataka-, 
avadina-, nidana-, vinaya-, vyakarana-, vibhasa- 
literature, and in non-Buddhist folklore. The San- 
skrit text of two stories, that of Sakyamuni’s 
disciple Mrgasiras ‘ Deer-head,’ and that of King 
Bimbasara and the courtesan Amrapali, has been 
quoted from the Milasarvastivadavinaya (Gilgit 
Manuscripts, vol. 3, ed. N. Dutt) and reprinted 
with translation on pp. 991, 1085. Passages from 
several Upanisads are quoted pp. 744, 1073. L. 
collates carefully Mpps references to Buddha’s 
sermons with both Pali nikayas and Chinese aga- 
mas. A large majority of the scriptures quoted by 
Mpps was identified by L. with passages in the 
Sarvastivada Canon, and, to a lesser extent, Thera- 
vada Canon, sometimes interpreted in a Mahayan- 
ist way. Examples of such Mahayanist Pali suttas 
are: Avijjapaccaya (wbho ante anupagamma), Nala- 
kalapiya, Phena, Kullipama (Samyutta, Maj- 
jhima; L. 64, 1079). The following Mahayana 
texts are quoted in the translated part (the first 
18 scrolls) of Mpps: Mahapp. siitra, Vimalakir- 
tinirdeSasiitra, Nagairjuna’s Madhyamakakarikas 
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and the MadhyamakaSastra. I add a list of siitras 
(abbreviated s.), specified as Mahayana-sitras, 
enumerated in the untranslated chapter on Maha- 
yana T1509, p. 394b, and identify them tentatively 
with texts in the Chinese Canon: (1) Buddha- 
padinas. T199; (2) Suvikrantacintadevaputra- 
pariprecha T588; (3) Kusalamilasamparigraha 
T657; (4) Saddharmapundarika T262-5 (L. 752 
refers to a legend told in this siitra); (5) Rat- 
nameghas. (L. p. 44, n. 3) T658-660; (6) Maha- 
meghas. T387; (7) Dharmameghas. (separate 
translation of the tenth bhiimi of the DaSabhi- 
mika) ; (8) Maitreyapariprechais. T349; (9) Sat- 
paramitas. T261. Moreover, the following Maha- 
yana-siitras are mentioned in the untranslated part, 
p. 756b: (10) Gandavythas. T293, 300; (11) 
Mahakarunas. T380; (12) Upayas. T345; (13) 
Anavataptanagarajapariprechis. T 635; (14) 
Asurarajapariprechas. The following Mahayana- 
siitras, in addition to the above, are quoted in 
Nagarjuna’s other works (DaSabhimivibhisa, 
ete.): (15) Tathagataicintyaguhyanirdesa T 312; 
(16) Sarvadharmapravrttinirdega T650 ; (17) Sar- 
vadevavyithas. (Devatais.? T592); (18) Dasa- 
bhimis. T283-4; (19) AksayamatinirdeSas. T403 ; 
(20) Ugradattapariprechis. T323; (21) Ratna- 


candrapariprechas. T437; (22) Pratyutpannabud- 


dhasammukhavasthitasamadhis. T416-8; (23) 
Tathagatajianamudrasamadhis. T632-4; (24) 
Sirangama(samadhi)s. T642; (25) Sukhavativ- 
yiha T360-367. This list may be helpful for L. and 
others, who try to determine the chronological 
sequence of the Mahayana texts and the titles of 
Nagarjuna’s authentic works. 

Mistakes are unavoidable in such a colossal com- 
pilation and listing a few does not detract from 
L.’s merits. Ranking next to Praja and Para- 
mitaé (100 enumerated in the 44th parivarta) in 
importance is the term shth-hsiang, heading the 
title of pps. T240, identified with pp. L. p. 1105-6, 
occurring in the title and constituting the subject- 
matter of the untranslated 43rd parivarta, and 
mentioned in the first gathi on a par with pp. 
This term renders (sarvadharma) tattvalaksana and 
dharmata in Madhyamakakarika XVIII. 9 (J. W. 
De Jong, Prasannapada, p. 29-33), T1564, p. 24, 
n, 1, 3, and tattvalaksana (relating to partkalpita-, 
paratantra-, parinispannasvabhava) in Vasuban- 
dhu’s Madhyantavibhagabhasya, ed. S. Yamaguchi, 
Skt. text p. 114, 1.8, p. 115, 1. 3,12, Tib. Chin. text 
p. 45. Different Chinese characters (not shih- 
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hsiang) represent the synonyms paramarthalaksana 
(L. p. 78, Mahayanasitralamkara, Skt. p. 22, T. 
vol, 31, p. 598 b, c) and tathatdlaksana (L, 749; 
PaficavimSatipp. T220, vol. 7, p. 604 ¢ 5, T223, 
p. 325). L.’s reconstruction satyalaksana (pp. 45, 
49, 710, 925, 950, 969) is wrong. Only the first 
member of the compound bhita-laksana (L. pp. 68, 
677, 700, 709, 1060; Lanka 288) is correct. His 
latest reconstruction (letter of 9/16/49) bhita- 
naya is firmly based on the correspondence of 
T1509, p. 416 b 23, 417 c 4, and PaficavimSatipp., 
ed. N. Dutt, p. 216, 1, 18, p. 223, 1. 5. L. renders 
the key-terms anupalabdha, anupalabhya sometimes 
correctly by ‘ insaisissable’ (1104), ‘ non-établi,’ 
‘introuvable’ (75), ‘non-acquis’ (1112), ‘non- 
pergu’ (1106), ‘ not being a predicate’ (1091 n.), 
but very often incorrectly by ‘ non-existent’ (724, 
733-5, 750, 919, 981, 1092, 1100). This leaves the 
erroneous impression that the Mpps views are 
negativistic (asatpaksa, abhdvadrsti, ucchedavada) , 
whereas this sort of one-sided Sinyavada is rejected 
throughout the work, e.g. p. 1078-1095. The 
Buddha is said to be anupalabbhiyamana in the 
Pali Samyuttanikaya, Pt. 3, p. 112, 1. 6, and cor- 
responding Chinese agama, T vol. 2, p. 31 b, where 
apaiiidyamana (restored from the Chinese) ‘ un- 
perceivable’ is added. Buddha enumerates the 
characteristics (laksana) of pp. (51, 1100, 1106). 
L. correctly restored the first one, Sinya, but did 
not recognize the 2nd, being animitta (L. reads 
bhavabhava) -anabhisamskara (L. reads akriyd). He 
mistook the 2nd character of the emphatic copula 
tsé-shih (Jap. sokuze: Oda, Bukkydédaijiten, p. 
1083) for bhava (correct: bhava) ‘existence.’ Mvy. 
X. 19, 22: anabhisamskadrah sarvadharmah, ani- 
mittah. See Wogihara’s Bonwadaijiten (1940- 
4), p. 4, 44, PaiicavimSatipp., ed. N. Dutt, p. 223, 
1. 7. On the ground of position (problems 9-12) in 
the stereotyped series of 14 avydkrtavastint L. (p. 
155, 529) translated shén (atman, jiva) ‘ Tatha- 
gata, ou le saint affranchi du désir.? That the 
meaning of shén in these passages is ‘soul (atman), 
vital principle (jiva)’ seems to be proven by the 
terminology of a list of Srivaka theses in the 
Chinese Nirvanasitra, T vol. 12, p. 473 b 24, 563 
b 15, 716 b, 809 c, 819 a, where wo (atman) is a 
textual variant of shén. This interpretation is 
supported by W. Liebenthal’s discussion of shén in 
the terminology of Séng-chao, who assisted Kuma- 
rajiva in translating the Mpps and many other 
works (The book of Chao, MS Monogr. 13, p. 
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25-7), and by S. Tsuda’s three articles on the 
Chinese controversy concerning the mortality of 
shén (shén-mieh-pu-mieh), TG vols. 29, 30 (1943). 
When L. p. 46 considers Srenika (Seniya) to be 
the personal name of Vatsagotra (Vacchagotta) 
he overlooks its usual pp. meaning: (e. g. Astasah., 
pp., p. 8, Satasih. pp., p. 625) ‘non-Buddhist 
parivrajaka, vipra, brahmacdrin (Chinese fan- 
chih), who enters the initial adhimukti (Sraddha) 
stage of the mdrga.’ This is the general meaning 
of an epithet, occurring in agamas and other 
ancient texts: C, Akanuma’s Dict. p. 611, T 1509, 
p. 295 b, 368 a. 

I approve 8S. Miyamoto’s hypothesis (article on 
‘Voidness and Middle Way’ in Studies on Bud- 
dhism in Japan, Tokyo 1939, I. 84-8) that pela 
(peta) ‘ basket’ (L. p. 113, 1074-95) refers to the 
original Pitaka (said to be sadasatpaksa, bhava- 
bhavadrsti, i.e. Vibhajjavida), that abhidharma 
refers to Sarvastivada-Vaibhasika (satpaksa, bha- 
vadrstt), and that Sinyavada (asatpaksa, abhava- 
drsti) refers to Mahasinghika and Andhaka 
schools of early Buddhism. It is misleading to 
restore in two different ways the Indic original of 
the same Chinese characters pi-le (transliterating 


pela), namely as petaka (p. 113), allegedly the 
Pali Khuddakanikaya text Petakopadesa (pub- 
lished in Rangoon in 1924), and pitaka (p. 114, 
where it should be read petaka, and p. 1074-7, 


1095). It is doubtful whether the Mpps is right 
in stating that Mahakatyayana, Buddha’s disciple 
and author of the Petakopadesa, composed the 
complete Pitaka, said to have contained 3,200,000 
words (p. 1074). The term Pitaka in the sentence 
‘s'il aborde l’enseignement du Pitaka, il tombe 
dans le réalisme et le nihilisme’ (p. 1095) does 
not refer to the Petakopadesa, but to the Vibhaj- 
javada (identified with Theravada in the commen- 
tator’s introduction to the Kathavatthu), as de- 
scribed in Pu-kuang’s KoSa Comm. T1821, p. 310 
b: ‘ They say that every statement is partly true 
and partly false’ (De la Vallée, KoSa index, introd. 
p. 56; Miyamoto, 1. c. p. 88). L.’s restoration of 
the title Lokadhatuprabheda is wrong (p. 111). 
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The original Sanskrit title of the Abhidharma work 
Fén-pie-che-tch‘ou is Lokasthanavibhanga ‘ Classi- 
fied cosmological topics (sthdna).’ I approve Pel- 
liot’s (TP 29.251) restoration of the Prakrit title 
Loathan of the Leou-t‘an-king, of which it is said 
to be the 3rd part. The title would fit better in the 
Lokaprajiapti literature (P. Mus, La lumiére sur 
les six voies, ch. VII), if fén-pieh stands for 
prajnaptt. The equivalence prajidyante = ch‘a- 
preh (DaSabhimi, ed. R. Kondé, p. 201, Glossary 
p- 115) makes this possible. O. O. Rosenberg 
(Dict. p. 5%, quoting Tetsugakudaijisho) refers to 
a title LokanirdeSa. 

Read ‘ Vidée d’existence’ for ‘une idée’ in the 
3rd and 5th line of the section ‘ Caractéres iden- 
tiques en tout dharma’ on p. 1095, and p. 1096, 
1. 7. The mistake is due to wrong Jap. punctuation 
in T1509, p. 194 b 7%. There is strict parallelism 
with ‘Vidée d’unité,’ p. 1096, 1. 15. Read abhita 
for asatya p. 36, 1. 18 (as on p. 38, 1. 3; T1509, 
p. 696, 1. 18; L. p. 735, 1. 4, 740, 1. 18). Read 
vilaksana (Lanka index, p. 160, 362) for anyalak- 
sana, anydkara for bhinnalaksana, sdkara for bha- 
valaksana, and nirdkdra for abhdvalaksana, L. p. 
969, 1, 21-4 (Mvy. ed. Sakaki 200:69-71). Read 
nitya for anitya, p. 921, 1. 12. L. ignores Miya- 
moto’s summarized English translation (l.c.) of 
a section of Mpps, translated by L. p. 1074-95. 
In a few cases Miyamoto’s version is preferable, 
for instance the omission of the conjunction ‘ et’ 
at p. 1093, 1. 35 (viSuddhadharma apposition of 4 
apramana), ‘smoke’ in lieu of ‘fire’ p. 1093, 1. 
29, ‘unequal (inferior) to’ in lieu of ‘ incapables 
de produire’ p. 1094, 1. 1. Read everywhere on p. 
1092-3 Sinyatddarsin ‘Vhomme qui contemple le 
vide’ (correct on p. 730, 1094) for Sinyavadin 
‘partisan du vide.’ The Sanskrit original of wu- 
ch‘iung ‘sans fin,” p. 1075, 1. 4, p. 1096, 1. 29, 
anavastha, should have been mentioned with refer- 
ence to the Vigrahavyavartani, Mvy. ed. Sakaki 
4722, Bonwadaijiten p. 47 (anavasthaprasanga). 


JOHANNES RAHDER 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





Obscure Religious Cults as Background of Bengali 
Iiterature. By SHASHIBHUSAN DaAscauPTA. 
Pp. liii+ 501. Calcutta: UNIvERsITy oF 
CatcuTta, 1946. Rs, 15. 


The reviewer has read carefully most of this 
volume, making elaborate notes meanwhile, but he 


cannot afford the time for a second reading even in 
part. He asks permission to do, therefore, the best 
he can do with this great and somewhat miscellan- 
eous collection of details, not only in fairness to 
the author and to the university whose imprint is 
carried, but to any readers of this review who may 
have an interest in the volume’s contents, which 
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have a certain importance of their own. The work 
may be commended as a whole, its details subject 
to inspection and a check-up every now and then, 
and some needless repetition generously ignored. 
It represents patient labor under good guidance, 
and offers concrete materials in religion and litera- 
ture which have a value of their own, even though 
they may express what has long been familiar to 
the student of Indian theory and composition. The 
setting is Bengal, a land peculiar in itself, called a 
‘motherland,’ and yet productive of what was 
generated from beyond, even as in a figure the 
deposits which the Ganga and the Brahmaputra 
have borne into her soil. Therein may rest some 
explanation of Bengali cults. 

The author earned by this work a Calcutta Ph. D. 
The cults he dealt with are, mainly, the Buddhist 
Sahajiya, the Vaishnava Sahajiya, the Bauls of 
Bengal, the Natha Siddhas, and the Dharmas of 
W. Bengal and Orissa. He had access to a great 
store of manuscripts, some by way of rotograph, 
and had the aid of special scholars; and he frankly 
and appreciatively proclaims that his ‘ indebtedness 
knows no bounds.’ The reader may notice, for 
example, references to many Western writers who 
are not acknowledged in the general list, and he 
may call to mind as he reads some additional 
general works which might have given aid. But 
what of it? Here is an honest piece of inquiry with 
certain inevitable limitations,—perhaps, indeed, he 
has not dealt altogether fully with what has been, 
as he says, ‘the practically unexplored field of 
Nathism ’ (xxv), even though he has taken special 
pains therein (cf. 425-60, in particular, where the 
literature of this cult is treated). 

And now some words about the cults—whose 
origins, by the way, are dated within the 9th-12th 
centuries A. D. 


1. The Sahajiya, an offshoot of Tantric Bud- 
dhism which had developed within Buddhist Maha- 
yana. It had its own orders and its rites, and 
among the objects of its worship were demonic 
buddhas which gave way in time to shakta and 
Shaiva elements, even as non-duality and a state of 
supreme bliss (mahasukha) came to be the goal 
which once had borne the name Nirvana. The aim 
of this Sahajayana was ‘to realize the ultimate 
innate nature (sahaja) of the self as well as of 
the Dharmas, and . . . instead of suppressing and 
thereby inflicting undue strain on the human 
nature,’ it would make man realize the truth and 
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the ultimate in ‘the most natural way’ (59—and 
what a philosophic mixture it all came to be!). It 
may have thought in idealistic terms—due, perhaps, 
to Upanishadic influence—, but it discounted medi- 
tation, even as it discounted also recondite scholar- 
ship and all formal ceremonial. In its Tantric 
mood it capitalized sex-passions, but in the yogic 
process it transformed them into means of realiz- 
ing truth. 

2. The Vaishnava Sahajiya gave stress to cer- 
tain other elements, to those of Shakti in particu- 
lar. In other words, ‘ Hinduism’ was taking its 
toll of Buddhism by producing within it a varia- 
tion in keeping with the Hindu Radha-Krishna 
sect—or sects? Not only do erotic elements appear 
thus, but they reach an extreme of love outside or 
beyond the bonds of marriage, as in Chaitanya and 
Chandidas (145, 168). There is, however, some 
transition from the gross to the spiritual, which 
every devotee may undertake, and the body of one’s 
mistress takes on thus the nature of the eternal 
Radha, while the love of the woman toward her 
beloved becomes devotion to her Savior Lord. 
Meanwhile Islamic Sufism made its way Bengal- 
ward,—although while recognizing it, the author 
is again vague about persons, times and places. 
John Subhan, by the way (cf. his Sufism, 209), 
thinks that minor subdivisions of the Muslim 
Chishti order sprang up in Bengal in the 13th 
century A. D., whereas Dasgupta thinks they were 
earlier. To be sure, the source materials for these 
studies in Bengali cults bear no dates; rather, they 
are timeless (?) songs, dohas, lyrics. There can 
be, however, some historic reconstruction, if appeal 
be made to other sources, e. g., the rise and fall of 
certain dynasties and the campaigns of alien armies, 
Khalji and Tughlukid. 


3. The Bauls of Bengal, the ‘ madcaps’ of the 
Sahajiya type in general (183 ff). These were 
unlettered village-singers from among the lower 
ranks, Muslim and Hindu, sufi and Vaishnava, 
fervent, ‘awkwardly wild’ devotees who refused 
the guidance of any canon or convention—although 
they observed rites of their own—, and who sang in 
terms essentially love-mystical of ‘the man of the 
heart,’ the Supreme Beloved. With them man was 
human and divine, finite and infinite, whose ulti- 
mate was to be realized within. It is worth noting 
as we pass along that Rabindranath Tagore was 
much affected by a Baul-singer and by other ‘ sahaj’ 
folk (cf. his Religion of Man, 212-20). 
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4. The Nathas, or Natha Siddhas. They made 
up a yogic cult, whether sprung ultimately from 
Buddhism or Shaiva Hinduism,—the author takes 
it to represent a phase of the Siddhas, a Shaiva 
school (220). It has included quite fantastic ele- 
ments (cf. 244), and the highest objects of regard 
are, of course, the supernatural Nathas. Immor- 
tality has been conceived realistically in terms of 
a perfect body ultimately associating with the 
Nathas. These Natha Siddhas are, in general, of 
the Sahajiya type, although they have expressed 
themselves as many a yogic cult has done, in 
terms of an interplay of sun and moon as symbols 
of the sexual process. 


5. The Dharma cult. The author finds in this 
‘the admixture of some relics of decaying Bud- 
dhism, popular Hindu ideas and practices, a large 
number of indigenous beliefs and ceremonies, and 
ingredients derived also from Islam’ (297)—and 
a vague mixture it proves to be as he presents it. 
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It need surprise no reader that the author specu- 
lates for forty pages on dharma in the thought of 
Buddhists and Hindus, dharma being confusingly 
manifold in its Indian setting, although Islam 
makes little or nothing of it. 


The author confines his references throughout 
the work to ‘ vernacular literatures,’ but there is 
evidence toward the book’s end that he is aware 
of struggle with the whole cosmogonic and cosmo- 
logical round of things. He reviews the literary 
sources of the several cults in five ‘ appendices.’ 
Many portions of the work may be, perhaps, ‘ ob- 
scure ’ through the very massing of details, but the 
serious student should consult them all, even many 
inconclusive references which nevertheless bore 
upon research. It was all good exercise, to say the 
least, in fulfilment of requirements for the Ph. D. 
degree. 

JOHN CLARK ARCHER 

Yate UNIVERSITY 





The Mansabdari System and the Mughul Army. 
By Asput Aziz. Pp. xxiv -+ 242. Lahore: 
published by the author, 1946. Rs. 6. 


Arms and Jewellery of the Indian Mughuls. By 
AspuL Aziz. Pp. xx-+ 159. Lahore: pub- 
lished by the author, 1947. Rs. 6. 


These are numbers 1 and 3 of Mr. Abdul Aziz’s 
projected series on the Mughal court and its insti- 
tutions. The Imperial Treasury (number 2) has 
already been published, and treatment of horse 
and elephant trappings, thrones and furniture, the 
imperial library, court and camp (including the 
haram), and the royal stables and menagerie are to 
follow. It is to be hoped that Mr. Abdul Aziz will 
be vouchsafed the leisure to complete the series. 
He feels quite rightly that the social history of the 
Mughal period has been neglected. His series will 
provide future historians with a fund of infor- 
mation to draw upon in making a new synthesis 
of Indian history in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Of these two books, the one on the mansabdari 
system is by far the more important. The other is 
primarily a catalogue of the extant weapons and 
insignia of the era with brief descriptions accom- 
panied by several illustrations. Mr. Abdul Aziz’s 
method here is not merely to provide a more ex- 
tended guide to the existing collections in museums, 


but to quote from the original authorities when- 
ever a gift of a weapon or jewel is mentioned, and 
to discuss its ceremonial significance and contem- 
porary value. The account is descriptive; there is 
no critical discussion of the art or craftsmanship 
of the period. 

With respect to the mansabdari system, Mr. 
Aziz’s method is to set forth in extenso the con- 
fusing evidence, especially the misconceptions of 
European visitors such as William Hawkins, and 
to analyse the relevant modern articles on the 
subject. He also has a brief discussion of the his- 
torical background and the origins of this type 
of military organization in central Asia prior to 
the Mughal invasion of India. He makes clear the 
distinction between zat (personal) and suwar 
(horse) rank and attempts to indicate what rela- 
tionship the figure attached to a given rank had to 
reality in the Mughal reigns from Akbar to Au- 
rangzib. Contrary to most of the modern authori- 
ties, he thinks that they bore a reasonably close 
relationship to reality when Mughal greatness and 
prosperity were at their height in the early 17th 
century. However, he shows more clearly than 
other writers how absurd it is to estimate the 
actual size of a Mughal army at any date in 
Mughal history by adding up the figures appertain- 
ing to the rank (mansab) of each officer. He 
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wisely refrains from entering into any extensive 
comparison between the mansabdari system and 
Western feudalism. To this reviewer, it seemed 
that Mr. Aziz was so anxious to treat of the 
mansabdari system in great detail that he missed 
an opportunity to present a more rounded picture 
of the Mughal army. His sixty pages on army 
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organization itself might have been expanded with 
profit to give a cleaver idea of how the mansabdari 
system was being superseded and supplemented by 
mercenaries and later by artillery served by 
Europeans. 


HoLpEN FURBER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Myths of Middle India. By Verrier ELww. 
(Specimens of the Oral Literature of Middle 
India.) Pp. xvi-+ 532. Madras: GEorrrREY 
CUMBFERLEGE, OxFrorD UNIVERSITY PREss, 
1949. 


This collection of 537 myths of origin from 
widely diverse localities in Middle India gives a 
better idea of the pre-literate mind at work than 
any treatise can do. In a systematic account of 
the myths of a particular tribe one is constantly 
tempted to find or establish some kind of order. 
In these myths one sees common themes as well as 
borrowings and corruptions, but one gets above all 
an impression of the complexity of folk-tradition 
such as ordinarily only a collector can have. 

This book deals with the common life of custom 
and religion shared by all tribesmen in Middle 
India. Legends concerning customs peculiar to 
one tribe are reserved for publication elsewhere. 
The myths in this book tell of the creation of the 
world and the things and animals in it. They 
abound in fantastic ideas, unreal and unusual 
names, and far-fetched analogies. They reveal 
without embarrassment theories of the origin of 
life and the sexual function. Elwin expresses the 
hope that the collection ‘will provide material for 
the study of the diffusion of legends and will indi- 
cate how far the influence of the all-pervading 
Hindu tradition has proceeded.’ 

Elwin’s remarks (xi-xv) on the definition of 
myth and its use are important. He quickly dis- 
cards the old views that a myth is ‘bad history 
written in symbolical language,’ ‘ speculative sym- 


bolization of natural phenomena,’ or ‘merely a 
form of recreation.” He finds that more recent 
writers have gone too far in maintaining that a 
myth is ‘a narrative linked to a rite.’ He succeeds 
in making the reader feel that a myth is a ‘ living 
reality vitalizing and to some extent controlling 
the present.’ Contrary to Malinowski’s and Lord 
Raglan’s insistence that a myth is never intended 
to explain anything, the ‘aboriginals of Middle 
India are consumed with curiosity about every 
thing in the world and [offer] many and sometimes 
rather pathetic attempts to explain what is the 
truth behind things.’ 

Elwin found his book growing under his hands 
and has postponed for a later volume (which is to 
contain a thousand tales!) indexing and comment- 
ing on the names in these myths. Few will have 
as wide knowledge as he to use in interpreting 
these borrowings of Hindu names (which often 
cover much older and more primitive personages), 
characters famous in village tradition, puns, echo- 
words, and inventions of fancy. He prefixes to his 
texts supplementary materials from Bihar, Central 
India, Mirzapur, Rajputana, and neighboring dis- 
tricts, and cites a few relevant parallels from the 
Punjab, Bombay, Southern India, and Assam. He 
has drawn parallels from outside India only in the 
chapters dealing with myths about the human body 
and the vagina dentata. The texts and discussion 
pertinent to the last subject (354-409) show the 
extent and nature of anything like a full treatment 
of the rich materials in this book. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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Tocharische Sprachreste. Sprache B. Heft 1. 
Die Udandlankara-Fragmente, Text, Uber- 
setzung und Glossar. By E. Stee and fW. 
Srectine. Pp. 196. Gdéttingen: VANDEN- 
HOEK UND RUPRECHT, 1949. 


Already in 1936 Sieg and Siegling had com- 
pleted together the translation of the Udanalan- 
kira fragments and Siegling had planned to 
prepare the glossary so that the work could appear 
shortly, but the events beginning with the fall 
of 1939 caused indefinite delay, and the death 
of Siegling early in 1946 brought to an end the 
collaboration for nearly forty years of these 
two scholars whose names had almost become 
synonymous with the language to which they had 
devoted a lifetime. Thus when Sieg assumed final 
and complete responsibility for the work in the 
spring of *46, there remained much to be done. 
However, we have at last before us the first 
volume of the Berlin Tocharian B materials, com- 
prising manuscript leaves 1-70 inclusive. As it 
stands, the text and largely also the glossary is that 
established by Siegling; the translation has, how- 
ever, been radically altered by Professor Sieg 
in the light of further information on the content 
of the materials—information which has permitted 
of conjectures on the reconstruction of huge lacunae 
in the text. This new material has been placed 
largely in the footnotes to the translation, for Sieg 
alone assumes the responsibility for this part of 
the work. 

The title of the work appears in the text as the 
Dharmasoméiiie Udanilankar, i. e. (Sanskritized) 
the Udanailankira of Dharmasoma, although no 
such work is known to exist. This Udanalankara, 
lit. ‘adornment of the utterance,’ i.e. ‘ inspired 
pronouncement (of Buddha),’ is a sort of com- 
mentary or guide-manual to Dharmatrata’s Udana- 
varga, which was apparently one of the most 
popular pieces of Buddhist literature in Central 
Asia. Of the Sanskrit original in the Turfan 
collection there exist (or perhaps now existed!) 
considerably more than five hundred leaves from 
possibly a hundred different manuscripts,? of 
which H. Liiders was before the war preparing an 
edition. What has become of these materials is 
not known to me. Fortunately, however, they 





* Cf. Luders, SBAW 1914, p. 101 f. 


were accessible to Sieg and Siegling while they 
were preparing the translation. 

As is to be guessed from the above remarks, 
the content of the Udanalankara is perhaps not 
the most interesting material to the average Indo- 
Europeanist, though its importance to the student 
of Buddhism cannot be overemphasized. The 
principal reason for choosing it as the first volume 
of the Berlin Tocharian B materials to edit lies 
rather in the fact that the Sanskrit Udanavarga 
upon which it was based was, by unbelievable good 
fortune, to be found in the Turfan materials. 
Thus the translation of the B texts could be started 
immediately on a firm basis—a great contrast to 
the situation facing the translator in the case of 
Tocharian A. In fact, this advantage is now 
accruing great benefits for the latter dialect. The 
comparison of the vocabulary of the two dialects 
has now added materially to our knowledge of the 
meaning of obscure forms and awagé Acyopeva in A 
as may be seen by a comparison of Sieg’s transla- 
tions of the fables of the ‘ Artisan and Painter’ 
and the foolish ‘ Lionmakers ’ ? with his last trans- 
lation of the whole Punyavantajataka in his Uber- 
setzung aus dem Tocharischen, I.* To me this 
advance in our knowledge of dialect A brought by 
the interpretation of the B texts was particularly 
evident during the time I spent a year ago with 
Professor Sieg in Géttingen. Corrections and 
additions are to be found everywhere in my copy 
of the Tocharische Grammatik, but especially in 
the Verbalverzeichnis. 

So far as the transcription is concerned and in 
matters indicating uncertain readings, conjectures, 
lacunae, etc., the same practices are followed as in 
the Tocharische Sprachreste I (A texts), but with 
that the resemblance between volume I and this 
volume ends. Whereas conjectures and emenda- 
tions for the A texts were rare, the footnotes both 
to the text and to the translation are in this case 
largely devoted to that purpose. I do not intend 
this remark as a criticism of either volume—the 
circumstances are entirely different. And, more- 
over, here the editors, in particular Professor Sieg, 
have been extremely careful to include in the text 
itself only those conjectures and completions which 
arise from a knowledge of the forms of the lan- 





2In Ostasiat. Ztschr. 8. 362 ff., and Festschr. E. Kuhn, 
147 ff. 

8 Abhi. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch., Jahrgang, 1943, 
Phil.-hist. Kl. Nr. 16. 
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guage itself and are therefore almost compelling. 
This is for the most part the only type of conjec- 
ture possible in dialect A; for even where we do 
have parallels in Sanskrit, Chinese, or Tibetan 
literature, they are usually so far removed that 
they are of little use for such a purpose. 

But to return to the volume before us. The 
general arrangement of the material is clear from 
the title itself: Text, Ubersetzung und Glossar; 
and I have commented on the method of editing. 
There remains a further note to make on the 
method of translation and a discussion of the 
glossary. The translation it may be said is 
extremely close, so close in fact that anyone reading 
the German only and having no idea of the To- 
charian construction will often be irked at the 
laborious use of participles, as for example in the 
translation of the very first fragment (1a. 5) ‘den 
Almosengang gegangen seiend [und] die Hinde 
gewaschen habend,’ rendering pintwat ykuwermem 
lalaikarmem sarne where the participial construc- 
tions render the absolutives ykuwermem (from 1- 
‘go’) and lalaikarmem (from lik-, laik- ‘ wash’). 
Such a translation is of course purposeful and 
serves as a much better key to the learning of 
Tocharian than a polished German translation 
would. It needs no apology. 

The glossary is, however, that part of the work 
which will receive the most attention from the 
Indo-Europeanist onl, vaguely interested in learn- 
ing anything about Tocharian, but avid to despoil 
its vocabulary and grammar for comparative pur- 
poses. And Professor Sieg has done him a remark- 
able service, for this is something more than a 
glossary. Not only is the meaning given in 
German and in Sanskrit (where there is a current 
translation), but also the cognate in A, or lacking 
a cognate, the equivalent term. An examination 
of such a glossary brings to the attention at once 
the similarities of the vocabulary of the two dia- 
lects and also the frequent marked divergences 
both in actual words and in phonology; e.g., to 
mention only a few, B aik- ‘know, recognize,’ but 
A knan-; B onolme ‘creature, person,’ but A 
wrasom ; B orotso ‘large,’ but A tsopats, pl. sdwe; 
B kartse ‘ good,’ A kasu (B obl. stem krent-—= A 
krant-), etc., in the former category, and in the 
latter B ankaim ‘false’ A kem; B anaiwatse ‘ un- 
pleasant,’ A dnewdts; B anaisai ‘ careful, right,’ 
A dnefici, B antapi ‘both, A ampi, etc. Now 
perhaps a comparative phonology of the two dia- 
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lects is at last possible—a task I vainly attempted 
myself more than ten years ago now, on the basis 
of my own collections and Lévi’s glossary to his 
Fragments de textes Koutchéens. Moreover, in the 
case of the verb, Professor Sieg has included 
forms, in square brackets, not found in these texts 
but attested elsewhere. This enables us to get a 
remarkably clear picture of the verbal system in 
Tocharian B, something that has been lacking for 
a long time. And here again we are sometimes 
astounded at the divergence from A. All this 
makes us so much the more impatient for the 
appearance of the exposition of the verb which 
Professor Krause promises us in the near future, 
based, as it will be, upon the file card index of the 
entire B material published and unpublished. The 
space of a review will hardly admit of an intelli- 
gent comparative study. 

Attention also should be called to the index of 
the corresponding strophes of the Udanavarga (of 
special interest to the Sanskritist) and the survey 
of the meters and the extent of the individual 
sections (81-85). 

The publication of this work is an event of 
significance for the world of scholars, whether 
they are students of Buddhism, Indianists, or 
Indo-Europeanists. To congratulate Professor 
Sieg on its appearance would be too commonplace, 
but there seems to be no stronger term in English 
for one’s appreciation. However, I should like to 
express here my profound admiration, which we 
all must feel who have followed his work, for the 
unwavering faith and even tenacity with which he 
has pursued his task during the tragic events of 
the last decade, responsible as they were for the 
loss of his irreplaceable friend and collaborator, 
Professor Siegling. Fortunately, Professor Sieg’s 
health seems unimpaired and he is continuing his 
work on the edition of the remaining B texts 
with unabated vigor and a freshness of interest 
that should be envied in a man with the weight 
of only half of eighty-three years on his shoulders. 

It is perhaps not out of place here to make 
brief mention of preliminary plans of the next 
two volumes and their contents as Professor Sieg 
has outlined them to me in recent correspondence : 

Volume II (ms. leaves 71-350): (1) The more 
extensive manuscript remains, e.g. the story of 
King Aranemi, the feast of the Bodhisattva before 
his enlightenment, the Mirror of princes; (2) 
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Pratityasamutpida; (3) Abhidharma; (4) Bud- 
dhastotras ; (5) Gnuomic verse; (6) Pratimoksa. 

Volume III (ms. leaves 350-600 ca.): (1) 
Jitakas; (2) Buddha-legends; (3) Cultural and 
historical materials (i.e. accounts of monasteries, 
ete.) ; (4) Medical and Tantra texts; (5) Varia 
(grammar, ndtaka, other texts not to be listed 
under the above subject headings). 

These two latter volumes will be edited in much 
the same fashion as the remains of Tocharian A 
were, that is, without translation and glossary, but 
only with introductory remarks. 

And last, but by no means least, one must con- 
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gratulate the publishers, Vandenhoek and Ruprecht 
of Géttingen, who have stood by the side of Pro- 
fessor Sieg in the publication of the present volume 
as they have in the past. Their devotion to 


scholarship is known throughout the learned world. 
We can only hope they will not fail us in the 
volumes to come, in spite of the financial obliga- 
tion with which it will no doubt burden them at 
a time when normal support from learned societies 
in Germany cannot be counted upon. 


Grorce S. LANE 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 





A Loan Exhibition from the 
Royal Indies Institute, Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands. Pp. 211, 91 illustrations. 
New York: Tue Asta INstTITUTE, 1948. 

Indian Art. Essays by H. G. Raw.inson, K. DE 
B. Coprinaton, J. V. S. WILKINSON, JOHN 
IRWIN, edited by Str RicHarD WINSTEDT. 
Pp. 200, 16 plates. New York: PHILOsoPH- 
ICAL LiprRARY INCc., 1948. 


Indonesian Art. 


The first of these books is the catalogue of a 
loan exhibition of sculptures, paintings, and minor 
arts from Sumatra to New Guinea, and from 
Borneo to Timor. This island world, called Indo- 
nesia, is anything but a cultural unit; it is in- 
habited by some 150 different racial groups that 
speak some 250 different languages. To this 
diversity of men- corresponds the diversity of cul- 
tures in that vast area. 

The Introduction of 8 pages by Robert von 
Heine-Geldern attempts to bring a semblance of 
order into this chaotic picture. Its method is 
based on an observation that can be made the 
world over: that certain customs, styles, and 
patterns survive for an incredibly long time in 
remote and out-of-the-way places, especially in 
mountainous regions and on islands. By regis- 
tering these phenomena on the islands and on 
the mainland, Heine-Geldern discriminates several 
types of culture in Indonesia and on the continent, 
the former being derived from the latter. These 
various cultures did not arrive simultaneously on 
the islands, but in successive waves, and conclu- 
sions drawn from geographical distribution, from 


excavations, and historical records determine the 
sequence. According to Heine-Geldern, the oldest 
cultural stratum is characterized by rather primi- 
tive sculptures of ancestors, of human hands, and 
of heads and horns of bulls. These forms and the 
ideas underlying them, alive today among some 
hill-tribes of Southeastern Asia (in Assam, I be- 
lieve) and on the island of Nias, came to Indo- 
nesia prior to the influx of the Dongson bronze 
culture. The Dongson culture, so named after a 
site in northern Annam, spread eastwards some- 
time between the VIIth and the IIIrd centuries 
B.C. Toward the end of that period, the influence 
of what Heine-Geldern calls the Late Chou style 
made itself felt among the tribes of Borneo and 
Flores, due to the pacific penetration of those 
parts by commerce. 

The idea of reconstructing history with the help 
of patterns undoubtedly will strike many as fan- 
tastic ; yet the method is quite sound when judici- 
ously used. An example: the scrollwork, tendrils, 
and floral designs, ubiquitous on textiles, carved 
ivory, bone, wood, on gold and silver jewelry, from 
Sumatra to Celebes, point as clearly and definitely 
to India as do the statues of Hindu and Buddhist 
deities, the architecture, and the epigraphical 
monuments. The latter provide, of course, the 
most accurate evidence, and from them can be 
gleaned that Indian civilization had penetrated to 
the northeastern coast of Borneo at about 400 A. D. 
The colonization of Indonesia by Hindus must 
have begun some two centuries earlier, very likely 
from Southern India, for bronze statues of the 
Buddha, all of them in the typical style of Ama- 
ravati, have been discovered from Champa to 
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Celebes. ‘To them belongs, too, the statuette of a 
standing Buddha (No. 21 of this catalogue) which 
is wrongly called a work of Crivijaya and dated 
to the [Xth century. 

In the exhibition were displayed some paintings 
which probably struck the average visitor as 
charming representations of native life on Bali. 
They were much more than that; they unex- 
pectedly shed a bright light upon an obscure and 
puzzling problem, namely the creation of a dis- 
tinct Hindu-Javanese style as the result of the 
hinduization of Indonesia. The catalogue informs 
us that the style of these modern paintings is of 
very recent origin, and that a German painter, 
Walter Spiess, is responsible for it. Spiess, who 
had fallen under the spell of Rousseau, the French 
primitivist, went to Bali in 1930. This is not the 
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place to discuss why his manner of seeing strongly 
appealed to the Balinese painters; what is impor- 
tant is the fact that in an incredibly short time a 
new style was born that has nothing of the syn- 
thetic about it, but is vigorous, alive, and con- 
vincingly Balinese. 

The second book consists of four essays: India, 
the Historical Background, by Rawlinson; Indian 
Sculpture, by Irwin; Indian Painting, by Wilkin- 
son; The Minor Arts of India, by Codrington. All 
the essays are very sound, factual, and informative. 
They are necessarily very condensed, with the ex- 
ception of that on painting, which deals at greater 
length with the Mughai and its contemporary 
schools. The illustrations are quite inadequate. 


Lupwia BACHHOFER 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 





A Burmese-English Dictionary, compiled by J. A. 
Stewart and C. W. Dunn, from material 
supplied by a large number of contributors. 
Part I, a’ to okhin, with the assistance of 
Kin Maune Lar. Pp. xxxvi + 40. London: 
Luzac AND Company, published under the 
auspices of the University of Rangoon, 1940. 


Although nine years have passed since the publi- 
cation of the first part of the Burmese-English 
dictionary of Stewart and Dunn, it will not be 
without value to call it to the attention of those 
interested in the Far East. It is my painful duty 
to note at the same time the death of Professor 
Stewart in May of 1948. It is to be hoped that 
the work of the dictionary will go on to a successful 
conclusion. 

Part I consists of a preface, a list of contributors 
(169), a list of books cited (469), a list of abbrevi- 
ations used in the text, a key to the pronunciation, 
a statement of the Burmese alphabet, and the first 
forty pages of the dictionary, from a’ to a‘khin. 

The genesis of the dictionary was a suggestion in 
1913 that C. W. Dunn undertake a revision of 
Stevenson’s 1893 edition of Judson’s dictionary. 
In 1924 a scheme for a new dictionary was put 
forward by Dunn, Chas. Duroiselle, H. F. Searle, 
and J. A. Stewart. Work was begun, under the 
auspices of the Burma Research Society, at the end 
of 1925 and the work of collection continued till 


the end of 1931. In 1931 the University of Ran- 
goon took over the project. The present editors 
were appointed, and upon retirement from the 
Government service took the material to England 
where, with the help of U Kin Maung Lat, the 
work of compilation has gone on. 

The dictionary comprises Burmese literature 
from the fifteenth century to the present, and also 
colloquial Burmese. In general the inscriptions are 
not quoted except incidentally in various articles. 
The form in Burmese spelling is followed by a 
transcription, an indication of the part of speech, 
an etymology, an English gloss, Burmese synonyms 
and antonyms, and quotations from the literature 
or from colloquial speech. Combinations of the key 
word with others are treated at the end of the 
article. 

In quoting Burmese forms the editors have 
‘followed what we take to be the best modern 
usage. In quoting from works of any standing, we 
retain the spelling of the editions used and make 
necessary corrections in round brackets. In quota- 
tions from other works, wrong spellings have been 
summarily corrected’ (vi). One is reminded of 
Judson’s remarks in the preface to the 1849 edition 
of his dictionary: ‘It is exceedingly difficult to 
settle the orthography of a language which has 
never been printed, and in which there are no 
grammars nor dictionaries. Different writers, in 
different parts of the country, having no common 
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standard for their guidance, and no mutual con- 
sultation, will of course, adopt as many modes of 
orthography, as there are writers. Indeed there is 
no writer in Burmese, who has uniformly followed 
any mode of orthography, or at least there is no 
way of proving it, for every copyist writes after his 
own fashion, or without any fashion, spelling each 
word that occurs, as the whim of the moment 
dictates.’ In the hundred years since Judson wrote 
these words conditions have improved, with the 
wide spread of printing, but there is still room for 
betterment. 

The transcription is that devised by J. R. Firth.’ 
It uses twelve vowel signs for nine phonemes: e 
and o are kept distinct from ei and ou, although 
the former occur only in plain finals and the latter 
in the fourth tone and nasal finals. a is written 
for the atonic vowel, although it can be considered 
a member of the a phoneme. Alternations of voiced 
and unvoiced initials in sandhi are shown, but the 
assimilation of finals is not. The glottal initial 
is not indicated and no statement about it is found 
in the key to pronunciation. This, it seems to me, 
makes for lack of clarity; the writing ou’ repre- 
sents phonetic /?2?u’/. The consonant sign n is 
used both for the initial and for the indication of 
a nasal final. The quotations are not transcribed. 

The etymologies are said to ‘exhibit affinities 
in the more important Tibeto-Chinese languages 
only.’ This does the work an injustice. Etymolo- 
gies are given for Burmese formations, e. g. o‘u n. 
[‘u head, front, ‘udi, to be beforehand.] 1. tip, 
etc.; for words from English, e. g., e€? n. [English 
act] a legal enactment, etc.; very often for words 
from Pali, e. g., a’ku’eala’ n. and adj. [ P. akusala | 
evil deed, etc. 

In indicating the part of speech the editors, un- 
wisely in my opinion, have gone against the analy- 
sis of Stewart in his Introduction to Colloquial 
Burmese (Rangoon, 1936), where he says: ‘ Two 
classes of full-words can be distinguished—those 
which take noun-positions and noun form-words 
(nouns) and those which take verb positions and 
verb form-words (VERBS)’ (23); cf. a’ku’eala’ 
above. 





1 J. R. Firth, ‘ Notes on the Transcription of Burmese,’ 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 7 (1933). 137- 
40, and ‘ Alphabets and Phonology in India and Burma,’ 
ibid., 8 (1936). 517-46. 


The English glosses are uniformly excellent and 
are supported by the quotations for full ranges of 
meaning and by the Burmese synonyms which 
accompany them. It might be noted here that the 
article ocun nou? has the remark: ‘ Use in the 
mouth of a woman not recorded but apptly. pos- 
sible.” In the Wethandaya Zat of U Awbatha (in 
the book list Weth J. W.), the Pali Vessantara 
Jataka, the princess Phusali speaks using this form 
(p. 15 of the 1947 edition, 1. 23 end). 

The order of the alphabet is the traditional 
Indian arrangement. It begins with the vowels. 
This is an advantage in that it means that the early 
articles will include many forms with prefixed a’, 
2 for which we would otherwise have to wait until 
publication of later parts. It is unfortunate that 
this gives the impression, corrected to some extent 
in the article a’ A (q. v.), that the first sign repre- 
sents a vowel and not a consonant. 

The first part starts with a’ and in forty pages 
goes as far as a khin. In terms of Judson’s dic- 
tionary this means some sixteen pages out of one 
thousand and sixty-one. We may expect, then, a 
dictionary of more than two thousand pages of 
large format (roughly 10 x 12 inches), printed in 
double columns. 

My remarks so far do not mention one of the 
most interesting features of the work: this is the 
information within the articles concerning further 
significance of the forms. I refer here particularly 
to articles such as e*kheya [P. akkhara, a syllable. ] 
a syllable, a letter of the alphabet, etc., where we 
find the gloss followed by four columns of examples 
and remarks, of which the last two columns are 
devoted to a highly interesting description of the 
‘symbolic uses.’ It is a masterly summing up of 
information drawn from many sources. 

The last sentence of the preceding paragraph can 
be taken as my opinion of the dictionary. It is 
hard to see how it could have been better. It is 
to be hoped that the regretted death of Professor 
Stewart will not mean additional delay in the 
appearance of the later parts. The editors and 
contributors may well be proud of their accomplish- 
ment. At the same time a word of appreciation 
should be given to Stephen Austin and Sons for 
their magnificent job of producing a beautiful 
example of typography. 

WituiAM S. Cornyn 

Yate UNIVERSITY 
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A modern Malay reader. By G. W. J. DREWwEs, 
Pp. xx + 261. Den Haag: Servire, 1947. 


This volume came off the press in April, 1947 
and was in the hands of the reviewer several weeks 
later, but other duties have left little time and 
opportunity for even a short review. As anyone 
working in Malay or Indonesian? (Bahasa In- 
donesia) is keenly aware, reading materials in 
either are not generally available for instructional 
purposes. Hence it seems worthwhile, even at this 
late date, to bring the existence of this reader to 
the attention of interested scholars and students. 
Native publications are difficult to obtain and, in 
the case of elementary and intermediate material, 
too often contain ancient folktales and the like 
dating back to a much earlier period. Winstedt’s 
small Simple Malay Reader (London, 1944) is 
somewhat better in this respect, but the material 
is in Malay. 

Drewes rightly does not apologize for publishing 
a new reader; rather he deplores the paucity of 
anthologies containing recent Indonesian selec- 
tions. The increasing importance of Indonesian 
makes it more than ever desirable, in fact essential, 
that such a reader be available to those who are 
interested in the language of the area; and the 
number of such people seems to be growing. 

The volume contains an introduction which 
reviews briefly recent Indonesian literature up to 





1Indonesian (Bahasa Indonesia) is the native term 
applied to the form of Malay spoken and written in the 
Netherlands East Indies. It is the first language of a 
fair-sized group, and the second language and lingua 
franca of a large number of inhabitants of the East 
Indies. Since the term Indonesian is now being used by 
the speakers of this language in the sense stated above, 
the reviewer suggests that Malayan be adopted as a sub- 
stitute for Indonesian in the sense of the family of lan- 
guages in order to lessen the opportunity for ambiguity. 


1940. The main body of texts consists of twenty- 
seven short stories and excerpts from lengthier 
selections, all of a fictional nature. Concluding the 
work is a very valuable vocabulary, in Dutch and 
English, of those words which in the opinion of 
the compiler are recent additions to the language 
and thus not likely to be found in the available 
dictionaries. The borrowings are generally from 
Javanese, Minangkabau, and Sundanese, but many 
of the languages of the area are represented. Re- 
cent Dutch borrowings also appear to be numerous. 
In the absence, at least in this country, of up-to- 
date Indonesian-Dutch and Indonesian-English 
dictionaries, the entries are likely to prove useful 
to students. All in all, the reader is an exceedingly 
welcome addition to the small number of readers 
presently available and will contain valuable in- 
formation for all working in the field. 

Urgently needed now are a Manual of Collo- 
quial Indonesian (similar to Professor Isidore 
Dyen’s Spoken Malay), an adequate and up-to-date 
Indonesian-English dictionary (the reverse vol- 
ume is also a desideratum), and a volume of area 
readings with short passages in Indonesian taken 
from current publications in the Indies on such 
subjects as demography, geography, agriculture, 
adat, village descriptions, etc. Growing differences 
in the two dialects, occasioned to a large extent by 
the influx of words and expressions from the other 
Malayan languages of the East Indies into the 
vehicle of Indonesian nationalism, Bahasa Indo- 
nesia, make it imperative that linguistic scientists 
analyze and describe the latter in the very near 
future, if we are to keep au courant with the 
Indonesian linguistic situation. 


JoHN M. EcHOLs 


ForeE1GN Service INSTITUTE 
DEPARTMENT OF STaTE 
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OF Ssii Shu. RRR Chéeng Lin pien tsuan. 
(Ancient Chinese Classics Series.) Pp. 503. 
Shanghai: THe Wortp PuswisHeErs (first 
edition May, second edition September), 1948. 


The Four Books; Confucian Classics translated 
from the Chinese texts rectified and edited 
with an introduction. By Cufne Lin. (An- 
cient Chinese Classics Series). Pp. xxxvi 
+ 487. Shanghai: THe WorLD PUBLISHERS, 
1948, 


These companion volumes are published in a 
series which, it is announced, will ultimately in- 
clude critically edited texts and English transla- 
tions of ‘approximately one hundred’ Chinese 
works of pre-Ch‘in date. Such a promise of wel- 
come help for the student of ancient China causes 
particular interest to attach to the treatment 
which is here accorded the familiar texts of the 
Four Books. 

In his preface to the translations, Mr. Chéng 
writes: ‘All previous translations are from the 
Chinese texts compiled by Ju Shi (1130-1200 
A.D.). The translators not only followed exactly 
his arrangement of texts, but were, in many in- 
stances, also misled by the biased commentaries of 
Song philosophers. On the other hand, the present 
translation is from the Chinese texts edited by the 
translator himself after a comparative study of the 
most authentic texts extant.’ He lists seventeen 
translations of the Analects,? but fails to mention 
that of Arthur Waley.* Although Waley’s trans- 
lation has been in print for a decade, wartime 
conditions no doubt made it impossible for Mr. 
Chéng to consult it; if he had, he could hardly 
have written the statement quoted above. Without 
having made a statistical calculation, this reviewer 
has the impression that Waley’s translation is 
based upon a greater amount of significant textual 
emendation, and shows more departure from the 
orthodox interpretation of the Lun Yii, than 
Chéng’s translation of the same work. Unlike 
Waley, however, Chéng gives little if any justifi- 
cation or authority for his emendations; he ex- 
plains that he has omitted such discussion in order 
to facilitate the task of the reader.* 





1 The Four Books viii. 

2 Ibid. xxxiv. 

*The Analects of Confucius, translated and annotated 
by Arthur Waley (London, 1938). 

* Sst Shu, Tz Hsii 2-3. 
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Chéng’s translation of Lun Yii 12. 12.1 is new 
to this reviewer. Legge renders it: ‘The Master 
said, “Ah! it is Yi who could with half a word 
settle litigations!”’ The disciple in question is 
Tzii-lu, and Legge’s version (with which other 
translations seem to be in general agreement) is 
surprising. For there is probably no other passage 
in the Lun Yi in which Tzii-lu is praised as a 
man of judgment; on the contrary Confucius re- 
peatedly criticized him as being too rash (Lun Yii 
5.6, 11. 12. 2, 11.21). Chéng translates 12. 12.1 
thus: ‘Confucius said: “ Upon hearing the repre- 
sentation of one side only, a man hastily renders 
judgment in a dispute—is this not like Tzyy- 
Luu?”’*® While some question might be raised 
as to the precise wording, there seems /ittle doubt 
that Mr. Chéng has correctly apprehended the 
sense of this passage, and added to our under- 
standing of the text. 

There are numerous other instances, however, 
in which his departure from the commonly ac- 
cepted interpretation results in renderings which 
seem less happy. In some cases the translation is 
so free as to lose the sense. In translating Lun 
Yi 17. 4. 3, for instance, he twice interprets 943% 
as meaning simply ‘to be cultured’;® this is to 
omit something which is not merely important, 
but peculiarly essential to Confucianism. Again 
in Lun Yi 7.10 he translates =f as ‘a large 
State,’” whereas in fact, of course, it denotes the 
armies of a large state. In this passage Confucius 
is pointing out that even in war not rash courage 
but careful strategy leads to success; this frame 
of reference could not be discerned from Chéng’s 
translation. 

In some cases Mr. Chéng’s understanding of 
Chinese expressions seems to be unusual. This 
appears, for instance, in connection with Lun Yi 
7.2. The text reads, in Chéng’s version: =|-—): 


Riss, AMM, tA, PARR. 
Chéng comments: #WARRS— BHM 
Aj 42,,* This, together with his translation of the 
passage,® seems to make it unmistakable that he 
understands {PJ 4 to mean ‘except for this what 
is there?’ The reviewer has never encountered 
this sense elsewhere. 

The other three works, aside from the Lun Yii, 





°The Four Books 35. 
® Ibid. 17. 

7 Ibid. 36. 

5 Sst Shu 3. 

* The Four Books 2. 
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have not been examined thoroughly, but there ap- 
pear to be difficulties in these translations also. 
In Mencius the term ${ is of course formidable, 
and it may be impossible to translate it satisiac- 
torily. But to render it as Mr. Chéng does by the 
word ‘spirit’ seems misleading. 

The content of both the Lun Yii and Mencius 
is rearranged according to subject matter. This is 
largely a matter of taste; something is gained, and 
something lost, in any such alteration. It is im- 
portant, however, that nothing be divorced from 
its proper and necessary context. In this version 
such divorce has occurred, for instance, in the 
separation of Lun Yii 7. 10. 2-3 from that which 
precedes it.'? 

The final section of materials from the Lun Yii 
is headed Unauthentic Records; Mr. Chéng ex- 
plains that it includes passages ‘ which competent 





*° Ibid. 36. 
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critics have pronounced to be either corrupt or 
spurious.’** Certainly there are many false pas- 
sages in the Lun Yii, and it is not a bad idea to 
group them together. But there are very dubious 
passages in that work which Mr. Chéng does not 
put in this category, and others that he brands as 
‘unauthentic’ which critics have denounced on 
arbitrary end subjective grounds, in some cases 
chiefly because they were deemed incompatible 
with the dignity of Confucius as a Sage.*? 


H. G. Creen 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





11 Tbid. viii. 

*2 Among these rejected passages he includes, for in- 
stance, Lun Yii 17.5 and 17.7 (The Four Books 130- 
131). The reviewer has discussed the weakness of the 
case against these passages in H. G. Creel, Confucius, 
the Man and the Myth (New York, 1949), pp. 48, 299 
(note 13), and 303-304 (notes 38 and 39). 





Literary Chinese by the inductive method, Vol. 1, 
The Hsiao Ching. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Edited by HeErRLEE GLESSNER 
CREEL. Pp. xv + 213. Chicago: THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO PREss, 1948. 


The new edition of Creel’s well-known textbook 
contains about twenty-one more pages of notes than 
the first edition. In a good many of these notes, 
much interesting and useful information is pre- 
sented on early Chinese institutions and culture, 
and this will be of great value to the beginning 
student. The larger part of the additional notes, 
however, is devoted to grammar. The first edition 
contained very few such notes because it was felt 
that teachers would want to follow their own 
methods of presentation. 

The notes on grammar will be helpful to the 
student in preparing his translation, and that 
would seem to be their specific purpose. Unfor- 
tunately, there has been but little attempt to 
present even a most general outline of the funda- 
mental structure of classical Chinese. In anno- 
tating specific passages, Creel often states that a 
literal translation is of course impossible. He 
emphasizes that it is necessary to ‘ achieve a feel- 
ing’ for the Chinese by cumulative reading ex- 
perience. While this is no doubt true to a large 


extent, a systematic presentation of model gram- 
matical constructions would show the student that 
the passages are most easily understood in terms of 
the native categories. 

Creel in his notes on the final particle yéh, often 
compares it with a period or other punctuation 
mark as used in English writing. It is hardly 
legitimate pedagogical technique to compare a 
linguistic form with a mark of punctuation. It is, 
rather, an extreme case of confusing language 
with writing. 

It is true that our knowledge of the grammar of 
early Chinese texts is still very imperfect, and it 
would be unfair to criticize any scholar for not 
undertaking the formidable pioneering task of 
writing a descriptive grammar on any one classical 
work. It is regrettable, however, to note that most 
of Creel’s grammatical observations are no more 
than aids to the translation of the text into English. 
His remarks are far from the linguist’s ideal of 
describing Chinese in terms of its own structure. 
Creel’s attitude is, nevertheless, quite understand- 
able. His ideal is not that of the linguistic scien- 
tist. A reading of his introduction and notes makes 
this very clear. His point of view is especially 
evident as it appeared, aired at length, in the ex- 
change of articles between himself and Boodberg.* 





1 See H. G. Creel, On the nature of Chinese ideography, 
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Creel believes that literary Chinese was written 
ideographically and had no necessarily close rela- 
tionship to the spoken language. Another point of 
view, held probably by the majority of modern 
scholars, is that the Chinese writing system reflects 
the spoken language more or less closely, depending 
on the period and the degree of literary stylization. 
The cautious scholarship of Bernhard Karlgren, 
the chief Western exponent of the ‘ phonological ’ 
school, has proved beyond a doubt that the origin 
and development of the Chinese script is inextri- 
cably tied up with the spoken language. The forms 
and constructions of early classical Chinese are 
obviously very closely related to the spoken lan- 
guage, although it seems clear that by the time of 
the Hsiao Ching the literary idiom no longer per- 
fectly reflected unaffected natural speech. 

A review on the first edition of Creel’s book * 
pointedly states that it might well have been en- 
titled Literary Chinese, by the method of analyzing 
characters. Our opinion that Creel puts the cart 
before the horse is not only an objection on method- 
ology, considered from an abstract theoretical 
plane. The practice of starting from the characters 
can be especially dangerous to the beginning stu- 
dent, for the study of Chinese characters has an 
insidious fascination that can blind him to the fact 
that the characters are, after all, merely symbols 
representing the underlying spoken language. The 
advantage of first acquiring some competence in 
the spoken language, and only later taking up the 
study of the writing system, has been fully demon- 
strated in recent years. After learning enough 
characters to read simple pdt hud, the student can 
take up the new language, for such it really is, of 
classical Chinese, and be able to give due attention 
to its grammar without having to study a com- 
pletely new writing system at the same time. 

The vocabularies in the new edition have been 
revised, mostly by the addition of more meanings. 
One of the purposes of these vocabularies is to save 
the beginner the trouble of looking up characters 
in a dictionary—a very worthwhile aim. The first 





TP 1936, 85-161; Paul Pelliot, Bréves remarques sur le 
phonétisme dans l’ecriture chinoise, TP 1936, 162-66; P. 
A. Boodberg, Some proleptical remarks on the evolution 
of archaic Chinese, HJAS 1937, 329-72; H. G. Creel, On 
the ideographic element in ancient Chinese, TP 1938, 
265-94; and P. A. Boodberg, ‘Ideography’ o- Iconola- 
try?, TP 1940, 266-88. 
* By G. A. Kennedy, Pacific Affairs 1938, 410-14. 
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time a character occurs, all its common meanings 
are listed. One consequence is that meanings which 
never occur in the Hsiao Ching or other old texts 
are frequently included, but the meaning of a par- 
ticular character in a particular context is not 
generally specified. No one will deny the great 
need for textbooks on the individual classics, but 
to be of greatest utility, such textbooks should, in 
explaining the meanings of characters, define them 
only in the meanings current at the time of the 
work’s composition, and preferably repeating each 
item every time it appears with a new meaning. 
In order to help the student learn characters, 
rather full data on etymology have been included, 
and this is one of the most striking features of the 
book. Due to the particular nature and history of 
the Chinese script, it is impossible to discuss Chi- 
nese paleography without giving phonological fac- 
tors their due weight. Creel is very familiar with 
the ancient forms of the characters, but, as might 
be expected from his preoccupation with written 
form over spoken form, he tends to be suspicious 
of many etymologies which explain parts of char- 
acters as phonetic rather than pictographic ele- 
ments. In most of these cases where Creel is sus- 
picious, phonological data have firmly established 
that these elements have a phonetic value. Ex- 
amples being so very frequent, I shall limit myself 
to a case which is as far-fetched as it is unhelpful 
to the learner. The example given is one of three 
cited by Boodberg on page 267 of ‘ Ideography ’ or 
Iconolatry? (note 1), and which remains un- 
changed in the new edition, although the other two 
cases cited by Boodberg have happily been revised. 
In his note 304, Creel explains the character yéh, 
‘night,’ as follows: 
‘A man with . .* the moon under one arm; night as 
black as if the moon were concealed under a man’s 
armpit.’ 


This quaint explanation is followed by note 304a 
on the character i, ‘ also’ which is contained in the 
old forms for ‘ night’: 


‘A man with his sides marked by two dashes, thus the 
idea of “ besides.” ’ 


Creel’s statement on the form of the two char- 
acters is correct, it is his interpretations which are 
incorrect. If one turns to §800 in Karlgren’s 





*The dots represent omission of the character hsi, 
radical 36. 
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Grammata Serica,* the explanation is at once ob- 
vious and reasonable. The character 7 is a repre- 
sentation of a man’s armpits: the figure of a man 
with two strokes on his sides below the arms mark- 
ing his armpits. This character was early borrowed 
for a homophonous word meaning ‘ also ’; the char- 
acter in the sense of ‘ armpit’ was later modified to 
the forms shown in Grammata Serica § 800 1 and 
800 m. It is evident too that the early form for 
‘armpit’ was used as a phonetic element in the 
character for ‘night’ because of sound similarity 
in Archaic Chinese. On page 19 of his General 
Introduction, Creel says that the etymologies ‘ have 
been prepared with great care, after thorough con- 
sultation of the best available works.’ This state- 





*B. Karlgren, Grammata Serica, BMFEA 1940, 1-471. 
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ment justifies my having gone to some length in 
showing his disregard for recent and well estab- 
lished work demonstrating the importance of un- 
derstanding the phonological element in the study 
of Chinese paleography. 

Creel is scholarly in his presentation, and shows 
his comprehensive knowledge in the sections re- 
lating to Chinese culture, history, thought and 
literature. Although the new edition is a decided 
improvement over the old, Creel’s work, insofar 
as learning Chinese is concerned, is only well 
suited to those who wish, ill-advisedly from our 
point of view, to learn to read Chinese without 
first learning something of the language. 


NicHo.tas C, BopMAN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





The Chinese Language. An Essay on Its Nature 
and History. By BERNHARD KARLGREN. Pp. 
vi+ 122. New York: THE RoNALD PREss 
Company, [1949]. $3.50. 


It is encouraging to find a commercial press 
undertaking the publication of even a populariza- 
tion of linguistic problems, particularly one as 
complex as that of the history of the Chinese lan- 
guage, which requires the printing of a specialized 
phonetic transcription and archaic Chinese charac- 
ters. And the results will compare favorably with 
works issued by subsidized university presses. 

This book will serve to give the layman and the 
student an insight into the Chinese language and 
its ancient literature which he could not other- 
wise obtain without studying Karlgren’s previous 
voluminous works both in books and in various 
serial publications. Portions of this book might 
well be used to provide the general student of Chi- 
nese a view of the history of the Chinese language, 
and to introduce the student specializing in Chinese 
historical linguistics into the complex procedures 
involved in the reconstruction of Ancient and 
Archaic Chinese. 

Editorially the chief defects of the book are the 
lack of either a table of contents or index. One 
may roughly supply the former: (1) Introduction, 
p. 3; (2) Reconstruction of Ancient and Archaic 
Chinese, p. 28; (3) Grammar, p. 54; (4) Ancient 
Chinese poetry, p. 102; (5) Conclusion, p. 121. 

Since, in the limited space available, one cannot 


review the whole of so vast a subject, it seems 
preferable to confine criticism to one aspect of the 
book, the reconstruction of Archaic Chinese This 
subject is discussed in the second chapter: but 
Karlgren’s conclusions on this matter run through- 
out the book. Karlgren stated (p. 19) ‘That we 
have been able to tell how the words were pre- 
nounced some millennia ago is due to the fact that 
modern scholars, by means of systematic and ex- 
tensive linguistic investigations, have been able to 
clear up the problem of how the archaic language 
of the Chinese actually sounded.’ This gives the 
impression that Karlgren has here presented a 
popular summary of the investigations of a number 
of modern scholars. Actually the book is highly 
personal: it presents Karlgren’s views alone, but 
leaves the layman with the impression that the 
views presented are accepted by all scholars. And 
no bibliography is given to correct this impression 
—which mars its usefulness as an introduction for 
students of historical Chinese. 


Since Karlgren has spent most of his life on 
the reconstruction of Ancient and Archaic Chinese, 
he is probably the best known authority in that 
field, and his overlooking of diverse views is par- 
donable. Yet the truth of a proposition does not 
depend on an author’s well-deserved eminence or 
upon the size of his work. The work of many years 
may sometimes be overthrown by a few words. 
And Karlgren helped to overthrow much of his 
reconstruction of Archaic Chinese when he stated 
that perhaps the most important means he out- 
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lined for the reconstruction of Archaic Chinese 
would be by ‘a comparative study of the sinitic 
family of languages,’ by which he was referring to 
Sino-Tibetan (Problems in Archaic Chinese, JRAS 
1928, 769) ; and again he employed Sino-Tibetan 
languages as a control on the reconstruction of final 
consonants by Walter Simon (Tibetan and Chinese, 
TP 28 [1931], 38 ff.) and referred to the ST 
languages as ‘an excellent and decisive instrument 
of control’ (op. cit., 52). 

If the Sino-Tibetan languages are ‘an excellent 
and decisive instrument of control’ for Karlgren 
to employ in determining the validity of Simon’s 
reconstructed final consonants, the same instru- 
ment should prove decisive in determining the 
validity of Karlgren’s reconstructed finals. But 
the author of this review has presented several 
hundred comparisons between representative Sino- 
Tibetan languages (The Vocalism of Sino-Tibetan, 
JAOS 60 [1940], 302-337; 61 [1941], 18-31; 
Problems in Sino-Tibetan Phonetics, JAOS 64 
[1944], 137-143), and for many of the Chinese 
words in the comparisons Karlgren has recon- 
structed Archaic finals not found in Ancient Chi- 
nese. But I have noted only one comparison in 
which Karlgren’s reconstructed final seems to have 
a possible parallel in other Sino-Tibetan languages : 
By opj’i’<-d ‘to shut’ (717), Anc. Ch. pji, 
Arch. Ch. piéd ‘to shut, to close’ (Shih ching) 
(GS 405n), A] piew’, piet, Arch. pied ‘to shut 
close; obstruct’ (Tso chuan) (GS 412a-b), Sia- 
mese pit ‘to shut, stop up, cover, hide,’ Burmese 
pit ‘to shut,’ Kanauri pid-, but pi-pi (c.p.). 
The majority of the above comparisons seem to 
support Karlgren’s reconstruction of a final dental 
stop in the Chinese forms. But Kanauri indicates 
that the final dental or the lack of it was of mor- 
phological importance in that language. We hardly 
know enough yet about Kanauri to assert that a 
final dental was part of the root which was some- 
times dropped due to unknown causes, or whether 
the final was a suffix or determinative. And we 
have too few linguistic studies of early Chinese 
texts to infer at present whether -¢ or the lack of 
it played a morphological role in early Chinese. For 
PA] we find the additional meaning ‘box staple 
of a lock,’ and one may ask whether final -¢ in piet 
given by Karlgren may not be a noun formative 
similar to the -d in Old Bodish (classical Tibetan) ; 
for Karlgren often placed the pronunciations at 
the beginning of an entry in his Grammata Serica, 


followed by the meanings, without informing us 
which pronunciations apply to which meanings. 
Perhaps the ancient sources did not always make 
this clear, but the modern dialects often do, and 
until we have a more thorough study of the role 
of suffixes in languages such as Kanauri and early 
Chinese, we may be justly skeptical of reconstructed 
‘lost consonants’ in Chinese. 

If this reviewer has seemed to begrudge Karl- 
gren the one bit of supporting evidence from the 
‘decisive instrument of control’ it is because it 
does stand alone and hence it cannot be considered 
as supporting evidence, but must be explained on 
other grounds. For the contrary evidence from 
his control is overwhelmingly against the theory 
of lost finals. Taking at random from pp. 258-267 
of the Grammata Serica, are first Karlgren’s 
Archaic Chinese reconstructions, then his Ancient 
Chinese reconstructions, then the corresponding 
forms from the principal Sino-Tibetan languages: 
siad / sv’ ‘four,’ *béli, Old Bod. 621, Bur. lé, Lusei 
li, Siam. si; star / ‘si ‘die,’ Old Bod. & (pf.), 
Bur. se, L. tt; liar / ‘tsi ‘finger, toe; to point, 
indicate,’ Siam. déi, Barish -Si, -si ‘finger’; niar / 
név ‘two,’ Old Bod. gnyis, L. hni’, Siam. yi, Lao 
ni; piad / pji’ ‘give? Old Bod. byin, Bur. pé. 
Three of the stems show no final consonant in the 
other Sino-Tibetan languages, and two show a 
final consonant in Old Bodish, but not the final 
consonant reconstructed by Karlgren. 

Karlgren and other Sinologues developed theories 
of lost final consonants to account for those which 
pop up where they are not expected and not wanted, 
or fail to appear when they are wanted if one is to 
make a nice orderly system. Karlgren thought he 
might find support in the other Sino-Tibetan lan- 
guages. But I have not found it; on the contrary 
1 have these strange and unwonted phonemes occa- 
sionally popping up in Tibeto-Burmic and I should 
like to shift them over to Prof. Karlgren to ac- 
count for in Chinese. And I have found this also 
in Daic (Thai). So we might have three sets of 
restored final consonants—for Chinese, for Tibeto- 
Burmic, and for Daic. 


It seems to this reviewer that Karlgren must 
either retract his statemevt that Sino-Tibetan lan- 
guages are decisive instruments of control for 
reconstructions of Archaic Chinese or present con- 
siderable supporting evidence frum the Daic and 
Tibeto-Burmic languages. The latter would cer- 
tainly save his reconstructions. I doubt if the 
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former wouid. For Karlgren’s reconstructions arose 
in the main because many of the asserted rhymes 
in the Shih ching do not rhyme by our standards. 
Yet despite all Karlgren’s reconstructions of 
Archaic Chinese the rhyme is still often very poor 
by our standards. Thus on page 47 of the book 
under review we find the Archaic ‘rhymes’ lag, 
liag, kitig, tak, siak, piwik. The forms lag and 
pittk compare approximately to our lug and puke, 
which we would not recognize as rhymes at all. 
This is not exceptional. At the beginning of his 
list of Archaic rhymes in Grammata Serica (p. 90) 
one may note mog, glak (cf. ‘vogue.’ ‘hawk ) ; 
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piwar, ker (cf. ‘were,’ ‘care’) ; mak, gwak, kak, 
ditk ; etc. One may ask just how bad a rhymster 
could an early Chinese poet be and ‘get away 
with it. A study of Chinese rhyme from the 
present back through the Shih ching, made not 
by a linguist but by a poet or littérateur, would 
be a welcome contribution to the subject. 

If Karlgren has not solved the problem of the 
Shih ching rhymes he has at least brought to our 
attention that there is such a problem, and the 
scholarly world owes him a debt of gratitude for 
that, as well as for the problems he has solved. 


RoBErRT SHAFER 





Japanese Prints, Bunché to Utamaro, in the Col- 
lection of Louis V. Ledoux. Catalogue by the 
Owner, with 20 plates in full color and 39 in 
half-tone. New York: E, WEyYHE, 1948. 


The third volume of the catalogue of the Ledoux 
collection is as sumptuous in appearance and as 
informative in content as the two volumes already 
published (cp. JAOS 67. 220 ff.). The author 
stuck to the schema previously used: a short bio- 
graphy and appreciation of the artist is followed 
by careful descriptions of his prints in the col- 
lection. These descriptions, plus all available data, 
such as the names of the persons depicted, and, in 
the case of actors, title of the play, place and date 
of the performance, signatures, seals and in- 
scriptions, face the several prints. This is a perfect 
arrangement; and since every print is illustrated 
in large size, and the illustrations are excellent, it 
seems impossible to improve on it. Twenty of the 
plates are in color, and I can only repeat what I 
said when reviewing the first two volumes: they 
are the best color reproductions of Japanese wood- 
cuts I have ever seen. 

Bunché is represented by nine prints. Little is 
known about this artist, and it would not have 
helped much, if it had been added that he was 
originally a samurai and at one time a pupil of 
Ishikawa Takamoto. He was strongly affected by 
the leading designers of his time, Harunobu and 
Shunsh6. In the text to no, 4, Ledoux corrected 
an error of the Vignier-Inada Catalogue, repeated 
in the ‘ Japanese Prints of the Henry L. Philipps 
Collection’ by Alan Priest (Metropolitan Museum 


of Art, New York 1947, no. 2792, p. 5, pl. xiv). 
The print in question does not belong to the series 
‘Ohatsu Tokubei Sugata Hakkei,’ but to another 
one, evidently without title, depicting public beau- 
ties with their names and addresses. No. 2 of this 
catalogue belongs also to this set. 

Then follow four prints by Shigemasa, and four 
by Koryisai, of his mature period. The two fan 
prints, with the direction of how they should be 
mounted, are, for this reason, of particular in- 
terest; beyond that, they are of superb quality, 
especially the one with the bird (17). Shunké 
contributed two, Kiyonaga four prints to the col- 
lection. Two of the latter belong to the rare set of 
Court Ladies, and are marvels of printing. Shun- 
cho is represented with the picture of an actor, and 
two sheets showing girls on the shore of a lotus 
pond, usually called a diptych ; there is little doubt, 
however, that a third print, as yet undiscovered, 
once completed the picture. 

Ledoux succeeded in assembling the full set of 
‘Six Tama Rivers’ by Shunman, and of the first 
edition at that. The rest of the catalogue (27-50) 
is given to prints by Utamaro. With the exception 
of the well-known ‘ River in Winter,’ they all 
represent beautiful women. No. 31, showing two 
geishas dressing for their parts in a procession, is 
a wood-cut of great importance. It is an early 
work of Utamaro, and published for the first time ; 
it is a pity that this was not done in colors: Le- 
doux dated the print at 1780-1782; I think it was 
designed a few years later. 

It is impossible to discuss every single print 
Ledoux has collected. They all are of outstanding 
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quality and interest. Those reproduced in color 
will tempt many to tear the book apart and hang 
them on a wall. There is, e.g., the half-length 
portrait of Hanadgi (no. 41), a famous courtezan 
of Edo in the last quarter of the 18th century. 
Utamaro drew her picture in about 1794; she was 
then in her middle thirties, and it is very reward- 
ing to compare this portrait with one that Kor- 
yusai made in 1778 and which is included in the 
catalogue (no. 16). The full-length print of an 
oiran with a servant girl, about to parade in the 
evening, is perhaps the acme of that stately ele- 
gance for which the artist became known the world 
over (no. 35). The half-length portrait of O-Kita 
(no. 44) is of the same rank and beauty as that of 
Hanadgi. This portrait, and that of Tomitomo 
Toyohina (no. 50) help to identify the three 
beauties of print no. 45. This is one of the most 
highly priced works of Utamaro, and Ledoux, in 
his own words, had coveted it for some twenty 
years. It came into his possession when this vol- 
ume was almost completed and was inserted at the 
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last moment. Ledoux did not find the time to 
identify the girls which is a little surprising be- 
cause the print is reproduced in color as the fron- 
tispiece of the Straus-Negbaur Catalogue and the 
girls are named there (no. 323). They are Taka- 
shima O-Hisa, Tomitomo Toyohina and Nanigawa 
O-Kita. Their half-length portraits on mica 
ground bear inscriptions that exclude any mistaken 
identity. O-Kita of the Naniwa teahouse, serving 
a cup of tea, has a straight nose and her mon, three 
leaves and three sprigs of blossoms, is the overall 
pattern of her kimono. Toyohina’s is a very dis- 
tinctive feature, a slight hawk’s nose; her mon are 
a few stalks of grass and small flowers. On the 
print of the three beauties the mon of these two 
girls are exchanged. Toyohina of the curved nose 
holds a fan with O-Kita’s mon, and O-Kita’s 
kimono is adorned with Toyohina’s crest. There 
must have been some mix-up in the cutter’s shop. 


Lupwic BACHHOFER 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 





Ainu Folklore. Traditions and culture of the 
vanishing aborigines of Japan. By Car 
Etter. Foreword by LERoy WATERMAN. Pp. 
xxii + 234, Chicago: Published by Wilcox 
& Follett Co., 1949. 


Literature of any kind on the culture of the 
dwindling Ainu is so scarce and incomplete that 
any new contribution necessarily commands atten- 
tion. The purpose of the work under review is set 
forth in the foreword as threefold, viz: 1) to record 
the religious lore, 2) to marshal this lore for the 
light it can throw on Japanese psychology, post- 
war recovery, etc., and 3) to make comparisons 
with ‘certain astonishingly similar phenomena 
found in the Bible.’ The first and primary aim 
accounts for the greater part of the book, the 
second receives only casual and scattered reference, 
whereas the third is never forgotten and is so 
unfortunately handled as to mar the book. 

Curiously and paradoxically the author’s avowed 
Christian approach embodies not only a tinge of 
evangelistic zeal but also, where orthodox Christian 
concepts are concerned, a definite iconoclastic 
tendency. If the attempt has been to avoid the bias, 
it also misses the integrity of that late great mis- 


sionary authority, Dr. John Batchelor. But it 
cannot be ignored that Mr. Etter is one of the very 
few outsiders in our day who have travelled widely 
amongst the Ainu, having visited ‘every Ainu 
community listed by the Japanese Government,’ 
not only in Hokkaido, but also in Saghalien and 
the Kurile Islands. 

If we except Chapter I in which the author gives 
a too casual sample of his really important itiner- 
aries, the main body of the book is devoted to 
material drawn from Ainu lore, much of it col- 
lected first-hand. The material is arranged ac- 
cording to subject matter somewhat after the 
manner, if not always with the science of Frazer 
in the Golden Bough. The parallels drawn, occa- 
sionally from Japanese but more frequently from 
Biblical sources, are often not pertinent and, in 
general, do more to detract from than to add to 
the value of the work. 

The basic plan is good. Selected traditional 
tales are condensed and arranged according to 
subject matter. Numerous references in Ainu lore 
are thus brought together under general chapter 
headings which may be abbreviated as follows: 
Creation Story; Elements of Magic; God Manifest 
in Flesh; Marriage of Daughters of Men to Sons 

















of God; Virgin-Birth; Divine Control of Wind 
and Wave; Gods of War; Healing of Sick and 
Raising of Dead; Gods Riding on Clouds; Jonah 
and the Whale; Divine Revelation, and Samson- 
like Strong Men. These are alluring subjects and 
the mere listing of them carries some indication 
of the high spiritual level of the Ainu people. 

In order that the reader may reap the fruit of 
Mr. Etter’s work and cull the grain from the chaff, 
he is advised that no small measure of perserver- 
ance and forbearance is necessary. Chapters which 
do not start with a Biblical reference begin with 
direct quotations from such anonymous persons as 
‘a Christian minister,’ ‘a university professor,’ ‘a 
college president when addressing a California 
audience,’ or ‘a Fundamentalist friend of mine.’ 
The quotation with which Chapter IV begins, to 
the effect that Jesus ‘ was either God or a liar’ is 
attributed to no more specific source than ‘the 
philosophy of religion with which many are still 
being indoctrinated.’ Yet most of the chapter is 
devoted to interesting condensations from Ainu 
lore on Deity incarnate in the worm, fox, horse, 
bear, lily, trees, hare, rat and human form. The 
main body of every chapter, from the second on, 
indeed, is packed with worth-wlile material and 
it is for this that the book is recommended. 

The chapter conclusions, no less than introduc- 
tory paragraphs are weak and beside the point, and, 
together with the commentary scattered through- 
out the book, would have been better omitted. 
Other annoying features include the use in chapter 
headings of the term ‘ Japan’s Natives’ referring 
in the main especially to the Ainu alone, and 
references to ‘the Oriental mind’ when the Ainu 
mind is meant or when the concept under dis- 
cussion is as Occidental as it is Oriental. Much of 
the Ainu lore is in fact easily equated with that 
of other parts of the world. And it is to be hoped 
that sometime this will be done. Perhaps some 
reader will be inspired by this book to seek out the 
Ainu elders before it is too late and set down their 


tales verbatim in the manner of the brothers: 


Grimm. 
The present reviewer was privileged in June, 
1949 to visit the Ainu communities of Chikabumi, 
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Shiraoi, plus a number of the remoter villages such 
as Nioi in the Saru River valley, Hokkaido, and 
can bear witness to the fact that many an Ainu 
man and woman is still alive who, given the oppor- 
tunity, would make an ideal anthropologist’s in- 
formant. Not only the words but the music of 
their epics could be preserved by patient, sympa- 
thetic investigators equipped with modern record- 
ing devices. The Ainu arts and crafts, generally 
treated by the Japanese with the same condescen- 
sion and disdain that we ourselves have reserved 
for those of the American Indian, are, after ali, 
recorded in the shape of tangible artifacts. Thus 
new and enlightened interest is always possible and 
it is gratifying to note that as recently as last 
summer (1949) the National Museum, Tokyo, has 
held an impressive exhibition of Ainu Art, But the 
lore once lost is hardly to be so conjured up. The 
bulk of it is so great and the number of those who 
retain it by rote memory so small that no time is to 
be lost in setting it down. Despite the present 
efforts of Dr. Kindaichi and other Japanese 
scholars considerable work needs to be done if the 
great unwritten literature of the Ainu is to be 
preserved for posterity. 

Ainu Folklore with all its defects carries a chal- 
lenge for the preservation of this bit of human 
legacy. Because of the book’s shortcomings in 
religious interpretation, it might also stir someone 
trained in comparative theology to equate the lofty 
spiritual concepts imbedded in Ainu lore with 
those, for example, of Hindu and Christian 
mysticism. 

The book is handsomely printed and contains on 
the wrapper—what would have made a splendid 
frontispiece—the portrait of an Ainu chief. In 
addition to an exasperatingly uncritical Appendix 
entitled ‘ How Old are Japan’s Natives ?,’ the book 
contains an excellent Bibliography listing books 
and other materials in European languages and 
Japanese. The serious student will wish to expand 
the short Index to include all the folklore motifs 
and word symbols with which the stories teem. 


JAMES MARSHALL PLUMER 


UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN 
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CONFERENCE ON THE GREAT POWERS AND THE NEAR EAST 


Dc-igned to supplement a special five-course seminar 
in the contemporary Near East, a conference on ‘ The 
Great Powers and the Near East’ will be held August 
7 to 9, at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Participants will include: The Honorable Dr. Charles 
Malik, Minister to the United States from Lebanon; 
Professor Moshe Perlmann of the New School for Social 
Research; Professor Majid Khadduri of the School of 
Advanced International Studies in Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Charles Issawi of the United Nations; Dr. Jay 
Hurewitz of the United Nations and Dropsie College; 
Mr. Harvey Hall, editor of The Middle East Journal; 
Dr. Wendell Cleland, of the State Department; Mr. 
Edwin M. Wright, of the Department of Near Eastern 
Affairs in the State Department; Mr. Mortimer Graves, 
Executive Secretary of the American Council of Learned 


Societies; and Professor William Thomson of Harvard 
University. The conference will be under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Richard N. Frye, Assistant Professor of 
Middle Eastern Studies and of General Education at 
Harvard University. 

This group of Near Eastern specialists, representing 
the various fields of Economics, Politics, International 
Affairs, Sociology, and Political Theory, will debate 
these various aspects of that sensitive meeting-place of 
world currents from the East and West known as the 
‘contemporary Near East.’ The three conference sessions 
will be devoted successively to (1) the internal aims of 
the Near Eastern countries, (2) the foreign policy of 
the United States, and (3) the United Nations and 
World Government. Further information may be had from 
Dr. Richard N. Frye, 2 Weld Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. 








